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PLAN  OF  COYTY  CASTLE, 


g^rchatdirjia  Camtrinsis. 


FOURTH  SERIES.— No,  XXIX. 


JANUAEY,  1877. 


COYTY  CASTLE  AND  LOEDSHIP. 

The  lordship  of  Coyty  is  regarded  by  the  Welsh  as  an 
Honour  of  high  antiquity,  the  estate  and  seat  of  a  royal 
lineage,  and  the  inheritance  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Jestyn, 
the  last  native  lord  of  Morganwg.  It  is  divided  into 
the  lesser  lordships  of  Coyty  Anglia  and  Wallia,  and  it 
formed  one  of  the  members’"’  of  the  county  under  the 
Norman  lords.  Being  a  member,  and  not  in  the  body 
of  the  shire,  it  is  not  included  in  the  thirty-six  and 
three-fifths  knights’  fees  which  paid  military  service  to 
Cardiff  Castle  ;  but  it  was  held  under  the  lord  of  Gla¬ 
morgan,  who  held  of  the  Crown,  and  the  castle,  manor, 
and  members  of  Coyty  appear  accordingly  in  inquisi¬ 
tions  of  the  Earls  of  Gloucester  and  their  successors  in 
the  reigns  of  Edward  I,  II,  and  III.  In  the  24th 
Henry  VI,  for  some  probably  temporary  reason,  only 
the  Castle  and  a  fourth  part  of  the  manor  are  returned 
in  the  chief  lord’s  schedule. 

Coyty  was  granted  by  Fitzhamon  to  Sir  Pagan  or 
Payne  de  Turberville,  a  knight,  who  probably  held  Bere- 
Turberville  and  other  lands  in  Dorset,  and  the  manor 
and  Castle  of  Crickhowel  in  Monmouthshire.  Unlike 
most  of  the  sites  of  the  Norman  castles  in  Glamorgan, 
Coyty  was  evidently  an  earlier  residence  and  a  place  of 
strength,  and  in  its  circular  and  raised  area,  and  its 
circumscribing  moat,  much  resembles  the  earthworks  so 
common  in  England  and  upon  the  Welsh  marches,  and 
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usually  attributed  to  the  English  of  the  eighth  and 
ninth  centuries.  Of  this  position  Sir  Pagan  j  udiciously 
availed  himself  when  he  received  from  Eitzhamon 
Coyty  as  his  share  of  the  spoil.  Probably  Sir  Pagan 
found  some  sort  of  strong  house  existing,  which  he  and 
his  immediate  successors  found  it  convenient  to  occupy; 
for  though  the  extant  masonry  cannot  be  attributed  to 
his  age,  it  is  of  a  date  too  near  to  it  to  have  allowed  of 
the  decay  of  a  substantial  Norman  structure.  Sir 
Pagan  is  reputed  to  have  married  Sybil,  heiress  of  the 
old  Welsh  lords  of  Coyty,  and  thus  to  have  added  a 
title  respected  by  the  natives  to  that  acquired  by  his 
sword.  Certain  it  is  that  the  Turbervilles  much  inclined 
to  the  Welsh  side  in  the  frequent  disputes  between 
them  and  the  over-lords. 

Sir  Pagan  died,  and  was  followed  by  his  son,  Sir 
Simon,  who  died  childless ;  and  he  by  his  brother.  Sir 
Gilbert,  who  was  father  of  a  second  Sir  Pagan,  who 
was  father  of  a  second  Sir  Gilbert,  who  married  Maud, 
daughter  of  Morgan  Gam,  lord  of  Avan,  a  descendant, 
and  probably  the  representative,  of  Jestyn.  Gilbert, 
who  was  in  possession  in  1207,  may  well  have  been  the 
real  constructor  of  the  Castle.  This  view  is  supported 
by  the  evidence  of  the  actual  building,  the  oldest  parts 
of  which  may  be  Early  English,  but  certainly  are  not 
Norman. 

The  Castle  is  composed  of  a  circular  enclosure  or 
inner  ward,  about  48  yards  in  diameter;  to  the  north¬ 
western  side  of  which  is  appended  a  rectangular  court 
68  yards  long  by  43  yards  broad,  forming  the  outer 
ward,  and  probably  an  addition.  The  whole  Castle  is 
surrounded  by  a  ditch  which  varies  in  breadth  from  90 
to  100  feet,  and  in  depth  from  20  feet  to  60  feet.  It 
is  far  deeper  and  broader  where  it  protects  the  circular 
than  where  it  is  continued  round  the  outer  ward.  It 
shallows  towards  the  north-west,  and  at  that  end  is 
scarcely  perceptible.  It  is  probable  that  the  original 
circular  Castle  was  surrounded  completely  by  the  ditch, 
and  that  this  was  in  part  tilled  up  when  the  outer 
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ward  was  added.  This  could  he  ascertained  by  probing 
the  ground. 

The  circular  or  inner  ward  is  much  higher,  either 
naturally  or  artificially,  than  the  exterior  ground.  It 
is  enclosed  within  a  strong  and  lofty  curtain-wall,  8  feet 
thick,  upon  which  are  two  gatehouses  and  a  drum- 
tower,  and  against  it  the  hall,  chapel,  and  other  domestic 
buildings.  The  interior  is  an  open,  irregular,  but  on  the 
whole  four-sided  court,  about  60  yards  in  the  side. 

The  principal  gatehouse  is  to  the  east,  and  opens 
upon  the  churchyard  which  forms  the  counterscarp  of 
the  ditch.  It  is  quadrangular,  20  feet  broad  by  24  feet 
deep,  of  which  16  feet  project  beyond  the  curtain.  A 
passage  cut  through  a  low  bank  of  earth  thrown  up 
outside  the  ditch  led  from  the  churchyard  towards  the 
portal.  A  causeway  now  occupies  the  place  of  the 
drawbridge,  the  chains  for  lifting  which  passed  through 
two  holes  seen  in  the  spandrels  of  the  gateway.  The 
entrance  is  6  feet  broad,  beneath  a  pointed  arch  set  in 
a  square-headed  recess,  intended  to  house  the  bridge 
when  lifted.  The  first  defence  was  a  portcullis,  the 
groove  of  which  is  large,  and  intended  for  a  wooden 
grate,  and  behind  it  was  a  door.  The  passage  was 
covered  in  by  a  plain  vault.  On  the  right  is  a  well- 
stair  ascending  to  the  roof ;  on  the  left,  a  sort  of  lodge, 
the  two  windows  of  which  look  into  the  court.  The 
inner  archway  has  fallen,  as  has  the  vault. 

The  gatehouse  had  two  upper  floors,  each  20  feet  by 
10  feet.  The  first,  the  portcullis  chamber,  has  a  win¬ 
dow  at  each  end,  and  two  in  each  side.  In  the  south 
wall  is  a  fireplace.  From  this  chamber  a  mural  stair 
leads  to  the  rampart  of  the  south  curtain.  That  of 
the  north  curtain  is  reached  from  the  well -staircase. 
The  second  floor  of  the  gatehouse  has  a  window  in  each 
face.  The  floor  of  this  room  and  the  roof  were  of  tim¬ 
ber,  and  are  gone.  The  gatehouse  is  probably  of  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.  The  windows  are  Tudor  insertions. 

The  northern  gatehouse,  that  between  the  outer  and 
inner  wards,  is  destroyed  ;  but  the  foundations  show  a 
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passage  9  feet  broad  by  33  feet  deep,  which  seems  to 
have  traversed  a  mass  of  buildings  84  feet  broad  by 
30  to  40  feet  deep.  Of  this,  the  part  to  the  west  of 
the  portal  was  a  nearly  rectangular  building,  30  feet  by 
22  feet,  having  an  entrance  from  the  passage,  and  in 
its  south  wall  a  mural  staircase.  East  of  the  portal  is 
a  much  larger  building  still  in  part  standing,  and  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  keep. 

The  Iceep  is  nearly  rectangular,  37  ft.  by  40  ft.,  hav¬ 
ing  at  its  eastern  end  a  projection  into  the  ditch,  18  ft. 
by  24  ft.  This  projection  contained  in  its  basement  a 
plain  vault,  15  ft.  by  9  ft.,  with  two  loops  ;  and  a  cul¬ 
vert,  probably  a  garderobe,  has  its  vent  below  a  recess 
in  the  north  wall.  This  was  probably  a  prison.  The 
basement  of  the  keep  is  occupied  by  a  chamber,  28  ft. 
by  22  ft.,  at  the  ground  level,  and  vaulted  in  eight  cells, 
the  ribs  forming  which  spring  to  and  from  a  central 
eight-sided  pier.  The  arches  are  pointed.  There  are 
two  loops  in  this  chamber,  and  three  doors, — one  from 
the  court,  set  in  a  square-headed  recess  ;  a  second  into 
the  vaulted  accessory  chamber ;  and  a  third  to  a  postern 
opening  into  the  ditch,  and  by  a  mural  stair  to  the 
chamber  above. 

The  first  floor  also  is  composed  of  two  chambers,  both 
vaulted,  and  the  ribs  of  the  large  chamber  spring  from 
an  octagonal  pier  resting  upon  that  below.  There  was 
a  second,  and  a  third  story  roofed  with  timber.  The  fire¬ 
places  were  in  the  north  wall,  and  the  windows  in  the 
north  and  east  walls,  and  of  moderate  size  and  Tudor 
pattern.  This  tower  seems  of  early  Decorated  date.  A 
part  of  it  has  recently  fallen. 

The  round  tower  is  altogether  a  very  curious  and  a 
very  unusual  structure.  It  is  placed  on  the  south-west 
front  of  the  inner  ward.  It  is  1 8  ft.  diameter,  but  pro¬ 
jects  into  the  ditch  22  ft.,  being  connected  with  the 
curtain  by  a  neck  of  wall  1 4  ft.  broad.  It  is  lofty,  hav¬ 
ing  a  basement  and  three  upper  floors.  The  basement 
is  a  huge,  vaulted  receptacle  for  sewage,  with  an  outlet 
to  the  south.  The  two  upper  floors  are  alike  in  dimen- 
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sions  and  use,  being  9  ft.  by  7  ft.,  and  lighted  by  nar¬ 
row  loops,  three  on  each  floor.  They  are  vaulted,  and 
contain  garderobes,  with  shafts  into  the  vault  below. 
The  third  story  had  a  flat  wooden  roof,  now  gone.  A 
well-stair  led  to  the  battlements.  Laterally,  the  upper 
part  of  this  tower  is  widened  by  a  pair  of  cheeks  rest¬ 
ing  on  a  row  of  corbels,  so  as  to  give  greater  space 
within.  On  the  east  side  of  this  tower,  at  its  base  and 
junction  with  the  curtain,  is  a  postern  of  3  ft.  opening, 
from  which  a  vaulted  staircase  ascended  to  the  domestic 
buildings.  This  door  is  protected  by  a  mass  of  masonry 
filling  up  the  hollow  angles  above  it,  and  machicolated 
at  its  summit.  This  part  of  the  Castle  seems  of  the 
age  of  Henry  III. 

The  whole  southern  side  of  the  court,  from  gatehouse 
to  gatehouse,  is  occupied  by  the  remains  of  the  domestic 
buildings.  The  hall  seems  to  have  had  a  vaulted  base¬ 
ment,  26  ft.  by  19  ft.  in  plan,  with  plain  ribs  springing 
from  two  piers,  and  to  have  been  on  the  first  floor,  with 
windows  in  the  curtain.  A  long  chamber  east  of  the 
hall,  with  a  long  east  window,  seems  to  represent  the 
chapel,  also  on  the  first  floor.  In  this  quarter  some 
excavations  made  by  the  late  Lord  Dunraven  have 
showm  the  stairs  leading  to  the  postern,  and  some 
vaulted  cellars,  and  probably  the  kitchen.  All  these 
buildings  are  of  an  early  Decorated  character,  and  have 
been  much  altered  in  the  Tudor  period. 

The  curtain-wall,  from  the  keep  to  the  great  gate¬ 
house,  is  about  20  ft.  high,  and  is  of  the  age  of  the 
gatehouse,  and  later  than  the  wall  elsewhere.  Near  the 
gatehouse  it  is  20  ft.  thick.  Part  of  its  parapet  (6  ft.) 
and  rear  wall  (5  ft.  high)  remain.  The  former  is  brack¬ 
eted  out  on  corbels,  most  of  which  are  the  newels  of  an 
older  well-stair.  This  part  of  the  curtain  is  reached 
from  the  gatehouse,  and  has  no  communication  with 
the  keep.  Of  the  same  date  with  this  curtain  is  the 
wall  on  the  other  side  of  the  gatehouse,  southwards 
for  about  16  yards,  when  there  is  a  junction  with  the 
older  wall.  This  part  of  the  curtain  is  polygonal  out- 
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side,  and  curved  within,  and  externally  about  40  ft. 
high.  Beyond,  or  northward  of  the  round  tower,  the 
height  of  the  curtain  is  60  ft.,  and  it  is  pierced  with 
windows  belonging  to  the  hall  and  other  apartments. 
There  remains  also,  on  the  wall,  a  lofty  chimney. 
Towards  the  junction  of  this  curtain  with  the  wall  of 
the  outer  ward  it  is  connected  with  a  sort  of  gallery, 
looped  towards  the  field,  and  intended  for  the  defence 
of  the  hollow  angle  where  the  three  walls  meet.  The 
dividing  wall  between  the  inner  and  outer  ward  is 
nearly  destroyed,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  been  strong. 

The  well  is  in  the  open  court,  4  ft.  diameter,  circular, 
and  rudely  walled. 

The  outer  ward  does  not  present  any  very  note¬ 
worthy  features.  Its  south  wall  is  low,  and  pierced 
with  windows,  as  of  lodgings.  The  north  wall  is  strongly 
buttressed  outside.  There  was  an  outer  gateway  in  the 
western  wall,  now  broken  down.  It  seems  to  have  been 
a  mere  opening  in  the  wall,  without  a  gatehouse,  but 
flanked  by  a  pair  of  buttresses.  The  walls  of  this  ward 
are  about  20  ft.  high.  The  northern  front  of  the  outer 
ward  being  naturally  weak  has  been  protected  by  a 
double  ditch,  the  contents  of  which  are  thrown  out¬ 
wards,  and  form  banks.  The  ditches  are  dry.  In  a  field 
to  the  north-east  are  some  banks  and  ditches  which 
may  have  been  thrown  up  when  the  Castle  was  attacked. 

The  Castle  has  little  to  boast  of  either  in  material  or 
workmanship.  It  is  mainly  built  of  lias-rubble,  but  the 
round  tower  is  of  sandstone.  The  mortar  generally  is 
of  inferior  quality,  and  there  is  hut  little  ashlar.  The 
roofs  were  covered  with  slabs  of  fissile  sand  or  tile- 
stone.  The  southern  curtain  is  probably  the  oldest  part 
of  the  Castle.  It  is  composed  of  large  boulder  or 
popple-stones,  of  course  with  very  open  joints.  In  it  are 
two  small  trefoil-headed  windows  of  Early  English  or 
Early  Decorated  date,  and  which  appear  to  be  original. 
They  open  from  the  vaulted  chamber  beneath  the  hall. 
The  angles  of  the  curtain  are  quoined  with  Sutton 
stone.  The  Castle,  built  probably  in  the  Early  English 
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and  Decorated  periods,  seems  to  have  been  thoroughly 
restored  and  repaired  late  in  the  Perpendicular  period. 
It  is  fast  going  to  decay,  and  large  portions  of  it  have 
fallen  since  1832.  It  is  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  ' 
Dunraven ;  but  the  ditch  belongs  to  Mr.  Nicholl  of 
Merthyr  Mawr,  and  was  planted  by  his  grandfather, 
the  eminent  judge. 

DESCENT. 

Sir  Pagan  de  Turberville  was  probably  the  son  of  a 
knight  of  that  name  who  won  the  manor  of  Crickhowel 
under  Bernard  Newmarch.  He  followed  Fitzhamon 
into  Glamorgan,  and  added  Coyty  to  his  paternal  inhe¬ 
ritance.  He  is  reputed  to  have  married  Sybil,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Morgan  ap  Jestyn,  whose  name  is  pre¬ 
served  in  the  meadow  of  Siblewick,  given  by  her  to 
Neath  Abbey.  In  1126  he  witnessed  a  convention 
between  Bishop  Urban  and  Bobert  the  Consul  of  Glou¬ 
cester  ;  and  in  1130,  the  foundation-charter  of  Neath 
Abbey ;  and  about  the  same  time,  a  gift  of  lands  to 
Margam  by  Hugh,  son  of  Bobert  de  Llancarvan.  In 
1199  Paganus  de  Trublevill  paid  ten  marks  and  a  horse 
that  on  the  King’s  return  to  England  might  be  heard 
his  dispute  with  Walter  de  Sully  concerning  Coyty  and 
Old  Castle.  Pagan  probably  died  1200-1,  and  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  his  eldest  son. 

Sir  Simon,  who  died  s.  p,,  either  before  or  imme¬ 
diately  after  his  father,  and  was  followed  by  the  next 
brother. 

Sir  Gilbert,  who  paid  four  marks  for  a  hearing  upoi 
the  Sully  plea,  the  matter  in  dispute  being  here  called 
a  knight’s  fee  in  Coyty.  He  also  paid  fifty  marks  and 
a  horse  to  have  the  lands  of  which  his  father  Pagan 
died  seized  in  demesne  in  fee.  Falkes,  the  sheriff,  was 
to  take  security  and  give  seizin,  a.d.  1207.  {Rot.  de  Ohl., 
p.  373.)  He  married  Agnes,  and  had  Sir  Pagan,  who 
was  father  of  Gilbert  and  Emerod,  who  had  Crick¬ 
howel,  and  is  probably  the  Pagan  de  Turberville  of  the 
annexed  charter  by  Walter  Waleran. 
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Sir  Pagan  married  Maud,  daughter  of  Morgan  Gam 
ap  Morgan  ap  Cradoc  ap  Jestyn.  She  had  Llandimor 
and  Great  and  Little  Rhosilly  in  Gower.  They  had 

Sir  Gilbert,  who,  hy  inquisition  23  Edward  III,  as 
Gilbert,  son  of  Gilbert  de  Turherville,  was  seized  of  two 
parts  of  Koytiff  manor,  lands  and  tenements  in  New- 
land,  two  parts  of  the  manor  of  Newcastle,  the  manors 
of  Llanharry  and  Koychurch,  with  rents.  (/.  jp.  m.,  ii, 
155.)  20  Edward  II  he  was  at  the  siege  of  Calais, 

where  he  bore  chequy  or  and  gules,  a  fess  ermine,  and 
answered  for  one  knight,  eight  squires,  and  eight  horse- 
archers.  (Dune.,  Here/.,  i,  85  ;  More’s  Oxon.,  1740.)  He 
had  Richard  and  Wilcock,  who  married  Maud,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Hopkin  ap  Howell  Ychan  of  Tythegston, 
father  of  Hamo,  ancestor  of  the  Turbervilles  of  that 
place,  and  of  the  subordinate  lines  of  Llantwit,  Sutton, 
Ewenny,  Greenway,  and  Penllyne. 

Richard  de  Turberville  was  father  of  Payn,  a  grant 
by  whom  is  annexed.  He  married  Wenllian,  daughter 
of  Sir  Richard  Talbot  of  Richard’s  Castle,  and  had 

1.  Gilbert,  who  succeeded,  and  was  father  of  Sir  Gil¬ 
bert  de  Turberville  of  Coyty,  who  died  s.  p. 

2.  Richard  de  Turberville,  who  succeeded  to  his 
nephew,  and  died  s.  p.,  the  eleventh  and  last  lord  of 
Coyty.  He  settled  the  estates  upon  the  male  heirs  of 
the  body  of  the  four  sisters  in  succession  and  reversion. 
They  were 

1.  Katherine,  married  Sir  Roger  Berkerolles  of  East 
Orchard,  and  had  Sir  Lawrence  Berkerolles,  who  died 
s.  p.,  seized  of  Coyty ;  and  Wenllian,  who  married  Sir 
Edward  Stradling. 

2.  Margaret,  married  Sir  Richard  Stackpole  of  Stack- 
pole.  They  seem  to  have  had  (a)  Elizabeth,  married 
Richard  Griffin,  of  whom  nothing  is  known  ;  and  {b)  a 
daughter  and  heiress,  who  married  Sir  Henry  Vernon, 
and  had  Sir  George  Vernon  of  Haddon. 

3.  Agnes,  married  Sir  John  de  la  Bere  ofWeobley 
in  Gower,  and  of  Nolton,  son  of  Sir  Richard  de  la  Bere 
by  Margaret  Gamage.  They  had  (a)  Elizabeth,  married 
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Sir  John  St.  John  of  Fonmon,  and  had  Sir  John  St. 
John,  living  1421;  and  (6)  Susan,  married  Sir  Eli  Basset 
of  Beaupre. 

4.  Sarah,  married  AVilliam  Gamage  of  Bogiat,  and 
had  Gilbert  Gamage. 

The  estates,  under  the  settlement,  came  to  Berke- 
rolles,  on  whose  death  they  came  to  Gamage,  who  became 
of  Coyty. 

Sir  William  Gamage,  son  of  Gilbert,  son  of  William 
Gamage  and  Sarah  Turberville,  inherited  on  the  death 
of  Sir  Lawrence  Berkerolles.  At  his  death  (  7  Henry  Y) 
he  was  seized  of  two  parts  of  the  manor  of  Lammaghes, 
of  Coyty  Castle,  and  of  two  parts  of  that  manor  and  lord- 
.  ship,  ‘‘  Glamorgan  Dom.’^,  Llanhary  manor  and  advowson, 
Newland  manor,  Lawrence’s  Land  in  Coyty,  Jordan’s 
Place  or  Fairfield,  in  Coyty,  Newcastle  hundred  and 
manor.  (/.  p.  m.,  iv,  43.)  In  his  time  the  Castle  was 
besieged  by  Owen  Glyndwr ;  and  in  1 404  (6  Henry  IV) 
the  Commons  prayed  the  King  “  molt  cordialment  et 
entierment”  to  take  order  for  the  rescue  of  the  Sire  de 
CoitifF,  who  is,  and  long  has  been,  besieged  in  his 
Castle  of  Coitiff  by  the  Welsh  rebels.”  (Bolls,  iii,  547). 
The  following  order,  though  made  in  1414-15,  probably 
relates  to  the  supplies  given  in  consequence  of  this  vote. 
^‘Pro  Stauro”  is  for  provisioning.  ‘^Coitiff. — De  Willi- 
elmo  Bye,  nuper  serviente  Pistrinae  Hospicii  Domini 
Henrici  IV.  occasionato  ad  respondendum  et  satisfaci¬ 
endum  Begi  de  £26  : 13  : 4  de  pretio  frumenti  per  ipsum 
provisi  pro  stauro  Castri  de  Cortiff  in  Wallia.  Paschse 
Becorda  2  H.  V,  Bot.  4.”  (Memd.  attached  to  Jones’ 
Originalia.) 

His  son  Thomas  was  father  o^John,  father  oi Morgan, 
and,  by  a  concubine,  of  William,  whence  the  Carnages 
of  Llanbedr  Fynydd.  Morgan  had  Sir  Thomas,  who  had 
Robert,  who  defended  a  suit  for  Coyty  against  St.  John 
of  Bletsoe  and  Basset  of  Beaupr^  coheirs  of  Agnes  Tur¬ 
berville.  His  mnJohn  was  the  seventh  and  last  Gamage 
of  Coyty.  J ohn’s  daughter  Barbara,  rather  a  celebrated 
heiress,  was  aged  twenty-two  years  in  1584.  She  was 
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married  Wednesday,  23  Sept.  1584,  in  the  house  of  Sir 
Edward  Stradling,  at  St.  Donat  s,  in  presence  of  Henry 
Earl  of  Pembroke  and  others.  She  was  buried  at  Pens- 
hurst  on  26  May,  1621,  having  married  Sir  Hobert 
Sydney,  Earl  of  Leicester,  M.P.  Glam.,  1585.  Coyty 
descended  with  the  title  to  Joscelyn  the  seventh  Earl, 
who  left  (1742)  a  natural  daughter,  Ann  Sydney,  who 
married  Henry  Streatfield  of  Chiddingston,  and  con¬ 
tested  the  inheritance  against  Lady  Sherard  and  Mrs. 
Perry,  the  daughters  of  Thomas  Sydney,  elder  brother  of 
Joscelyn,  but  who  died  before  him.  Their  elder  brother 
John,  the  sixth  Earl,  married  (I7l7),  at  Llansamlet, 
Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Lewis  Thomas  of 
Gwernllwywith  in  Llansanlet,  where  she  was  buried  in 
1747.  This  marriage,  omitted  in  the  Peerages,  is  re¬ 
corded  in  the  Parish  Pegister.  Mrs.  Streatfield  claimed 
under  her  father  s  will,  he  being  tenant  in  fee,  and 
obtained  the  Glamorgan  estates  and  £5,000.  Mrs. 
Perry  had  Penshurst.  The  estates  were  sold.  The  final 
settlement  of  the  dispute  was  by  compromise,  confirmed 
by  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  1747. 


MANOR  OF  COYTY  ANGLIA. 

Abstract  of  the  presentment  of  a  General  Court  of 
Survey,  held  at  Bridgend,  within  the  lordship,  22nd 
March,  1631.  Thomas  Hangton,  Gent.,  John  Gumble- 
ton  and  Bobert  Thomas,  clerks,  surveyors,  for  Bobert 
Sydney,  Earl  of  Leicester,  then  sole  lord. 

Jurors’  names  not  given,  Thos.  Gamage,  Foreman. 
Boundaries  on  the  east,  Coyty  Wallia  and  St.  Mary 
Hill,  otherwise  Gelligarn  lordships,  Howel-Willim  Lane, 
and  on  it  Pont  Willim  Bridge,  dividing  this  from  Coyty 
Wallia ;  the  Ewenny  dividing  it  from  St.  Mary  Hill, 
and  being  its  south  limit  as  far  as  John  Came,  Esq’s. 
Oxmere  lands  in  Ewenny  ;  Coston  and  Penlline  lord- 
ships,  the  property  of  John  Thomas  and  Christopher 
Turberville,  Esqs.,  and  George  Kemeys,  Gent.  ;  the 
late  lands  in  Corntown,  late  of  Sir  Edward  Lewis,  and 
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the  lordship  of  Ewemiy  on  the  south.  Excepting,  on 
this  side  the  Ewenny,  one  meadow  at  Court-Gwilim, 
Thomas  Eees  Watkin,  and  apart  of  a  tenement,  Gwain- 
y-Twr-Candy,  next  Court  Gwilim  Moor,  both  in  St. 
Mary  Hill  ;  also  part  of  two  tenements,  Tyr-y-Pandy- 
bach,  and  Yr  Hama,  Pichard  Lewis,  and  lands  of 
Evan  Gronow  and  Morgan  Thomas,  both  in  Coston  ; 
excepting  also  beyond  the  Ewenny,  but  in  Coyty 
Anglia,  three-quarter  acre  lord’s  demesne  lands,  in  the 
hands  of  John  David  Pobin,  three-quarter  acre  custom¬ 
ary  lands,  late  James  Turberville,  now  widow  Catherine 
Thomas,  five-quarters  meadow,  Gwain  Philpot,  now 
customary  lands  of  Edward  David  William,  and  one 
plot  of  Kimney  Bach  Common,  and  part  of  Watertown 
Common,  also  Treos  Moor,  which  said  part  called  Water- 
town  Moor  was  always  reputed  part  of  C.  Anglia, 
though  claimed  for  Coston. 

Boundary  from  the  Oxmoor,  south,  an  old  dyke  be¬ 
tween  this  and  Ewenny,  and  dividing  them  as  far  as 
Widow  Nest  Edmunds’  land  in  this  manor  near  Ewenny 
Bridge,  its  southern  limit,  where  the  river  divides  it 
from  Ewenny.  The  manor  borders  on  Y ervillvach  lands, 
John  Came,  Esq.  in  Ewenny,  and  includes  Yervil-vawr, 
Sir  John  Stradling.  The  Ogwr,  and  Merthyr  Mawr  lord- 
ships,  Sir  J ohn  Stradling,  here  bound  the  Manor,  as  does 
on  the  west,  Newcastle  lordship.  North,  the  bounds  are 
the  Yownwy  brook  near  Pedvai  in  Newcastle,  the  late 
house  of  Thomas  ap  Thomas,  the  Garn  lands  in  the 
same,  and  the  ford  Phyd-Alson-Cook  by  Coyty  Wallia 
and  Minffrid  brook. 

Near,  on  Watertown  Moor,  was  a  great  stone,  removed 
by  the  Coston  and  Penlline  tenants  twenty-four  years 
ago,  and  which  was  the  old  boundary  between  C.  Anglia 
and  Coston.  Also,  Coston  lordship  extends  into  C. 
Anglia,  and  these  fee-tail  lands  are  the  heritage  of  Evan 
Gronow  and  Morgan  Thomas, who  nevertheless  pay  rent 
to  Coyty,  why  is  unknown.  Also,  part  of  Coyty  Wallia 
lies  in  C.  Anglia.  Pichard  John  has  one  and  a  quarter 
acres  customary  land  belonging  to  C.  Wallia,  but  at 
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Court  Gwilim,  and  pays  dues  to  C.  Wallia.  Also,  C. 
Anglia  extends  into  C.  Wallia,  and  fifteen  acres  of  the 
lord’s  demesne  lands  called  G  wain-y-Pain  andTir-y-Seth, 
occupied  severally  by  widows  Alson  Evan  and  Jennet 
Arnold,  pay  rents  and  a  reserve  due  yearly  to  the  lord 
of  C.  Anglia.  Also,  within  Coyty  Wallia,  Elizabeth 
David,  widow,  holds  Tir-y-Drynis  one  acre,  and  Evan 
Bevan  Jenkinat  Blaen-y-Wayr  one  acre,  both  freeholds 
in  C.  Anglia,  besides  rents  paid  to  its  lord.  Also,  C. 
Wallia  includes  Hirwaun  meadows,  partly  unenclosed, 
which  belonging  to  C.  Anglia,  but  are  intermixed  with 
C.  Wallia,  though  commonly  marked  by  a  turf  or  other 
fence  in  Oldway,  extending  as  far  as  Buarth  Manor  and 
Meniffryd.  Also,  Mr.  Gilbert,  tenant  of  Sir  J ohn  Stred- 
ling,  holds  a  plot  of  C.  Anglia,  situate  in  Sir  John’s 
manor  of  Merthyr  Mawr  at  the  “  Island”,  paying  three¬ 
pence  free  rent  at  Michaelmas  to  the  lord  of  C.  Anglia. 
Also,  John  Came,  Esq.,  held  Vervill-vach  of  the  king 
‘Gn  capite”,  once  part  of  C.  Anglia,  but  granted  in 
mortmain  to  the  Prior  of  Ewenny,  when  it  came  to  and 
was  granted  away  by  the  king  with  the  abbey  lands, 
so  that  it  is  now  reputed  part  of  Ewenny. 

Commons  and  Wastes. — Cefn-Hirgoed,  the  lord’s  land, 
with  royalties,  but  no  power  to  enclose  or  let.  The 
tenants  have  herbage  and  pasture.  Anciently  the  lord 
included  part  in  his  park  and  enclosed  a  warren,  but 
these  were  recovered  and  laid  open  by  the  tenants. 
Upon  all  the  commons  and  highways  the  tenants,  free 
and  customary,  have  free  common  unlimited,  and  may 
take  fern  and  furze  for  their  horses,  and  stone  for  lime 
or  repairs,  or  manure  in  the  manor,  but  not  for  sale 
without  licence.  Also,  there  is  a  plot  of  the  lord’s 
waste  near  Brys-Pwll-y-maen  iron  work,  part  of  it  in  the 
hands  of  John  Matthew,  who  paid  yearly  six  shillings 
and  eightpence,  two  hares,  and  one  day’s  work.  Also, 
near  the  river,  near  Bhyd-Alson-Cook,  is  a  plot,  part  of 
Cefn-Hirgoed.  Also,  Thomas  Gamage,  foreman  of  the 
jury,  enclosed  part  of  a  pit,  Y-Pill-esteg,  in  the  lord’s 
waste,  in  Heol-y-Waterton  road,  and  holds  it  at  the 
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lord^s  pleasure  at  twopence  per  annum  rent.  Other 
lord’s  commons,  similarly  free,  are  Coychurch  and 
Waterton  Moors,  Bryn-Glas,  a  spot  of  moor  in  Hers- 
ton,  and  other  spots  in  the  highways.  Also,  John 
Thomas  Sant  had  held  one  pit  in  Heol-y- Waterton,  by 
the  Yorron,  of  the  lord’s  waste,  by  lease  from  the  lord, 
at  sixpence  per  annum  and  one  hen  ;  and  widow 
Catherine  Edmund  now  holds  the  same  at  will.  The 
lord  has  waifs,  strays,  felons’  goods,  etc.  The  lord 
has  the  sole  fishing  every  day  in  the  Ogmore,  from 
Bhyd-Alson-Cook  ford  to  the  great  Wear  by  Pandy- 
Newydd,  the  lord’s  sole  fishing  Wear ;  and  every 
second  day  from  the  Wear  down  to  Hapsi-Tilo,  opposite 
or  a  little  below  Merthyr  MawT  Church.  This  fishery 
Sir  John  Stradling  held,  paying  per  annum  £2:13:4, 
but  whether  by  grant,  lease,  or  pleasure,  unknown. 
The  lord  has  right  of  fowling. 

Tenures. — Fee  simple,  customary,  lease  and  grant. 
The  freeholders,  or  tenants  in  fee  simple,  attend  court 
twice  yearly,  and  pay  chief  rents  at  Michaelmas. 

Singular  Tenures. — John  Came,  Esq.,  holds  Water- 
town  farm,  147  acres,  and  pays  suit  of  court  and  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  pepper,  which  the  lord  was  to 
fetch  away  on  a  wain  drawn  by  eight  white  oxen,  about 
Midsummer.  Sir  John  Stradling  held  the  Fair  Field, 
100  acres,  paying  suit  of  court  and  a  red  rose  at  Mid¬ 
summer. 

Free  Tenants  Heriots  and  Dues. — A  relief  at  the 
death.  One  exception  to  this  :  Watkin  Powell,  Gent., 
who  held  a  part  of  the  lands  of  John  la  Eyre,  being 
forty  acres ;  the  western  half  of  Wirlesh,  some  rough 
open  ground  by  Daniel’s  Town,  for  which  he  pays 
twenty -two  pence  yearly  rent  at  Michaelmas,  and  ten- 
pence  as  a  relief. 

Customary  lands  descend  to  the  youngest  lawful  son, 
and  failing  sons  to  the  youngest  daughter,  or  youngest 
heir  or  next  of  blood,  to  the  ninth  degree  of  kin,  male 
before  female,  unless  otherwise  limited  or  conveyed  by 
surrender.  If  no  heir  the  inheritance  escheats  to  the 
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lord.  Customary,  called  also  copyhold  lands,  may  be 
entailed  by  surrender,  such  entail  barring  the  widow’s 
estate.  No  courtesy  of  England  to  the  widower  of  an 
heiress  unless  by  surrender  to  him.  Heirs,  being  in¬ 
fants,  accounted  to  be  in  possession,  and  the  next  of  kin 
and  farthest  from  inheritance  is  to  occupy  the  premises 
for  the  benefit  of  the  infant  till  it  come  to  discretion. 
The  lord  has  no  power  to  grant  tuition  or  wardship  of 
the  infant  or  its  customary  lands. 

Any  customary  tenant  may,  in  the  manor  court, 
make  feoffees  of  trust  to  uses  upon  customary  lands, 
and  may  alienate  at  the  ancient  rent  and  services.  The 
wife  of  any  customary  tenant  has  her  widow’s  estate 
on  all  customary  lands  of  which  her  husband  died  seized, 
or  of  any  estate  of  inheritance  in  fee  simple,  so  long  as 
she  remains  a  widow. 

A  leet  or  law  day  is  kept  for  the  manor  ;  also  a  court 
is  held  every  three  weeks,  unless  deferred  for  the  benefit 
of  the  tenants.  This  court  has  power  to  determine 
real  actions  relating  to  title  to  any  customary  lands  in 
the  manor,  and  any  personal  action  for  a  matter  not 
exceeding  at  its  commencement  £1:19:  11.  Also, 
every  amercement  is  to  be  affeered  by  the  most  suffi¬ 
cient  and  honest  suitors  of  the  court,  sworn  for  the 
purpose  by  the  stewards.  No  amercement  for  trespass 
is  to  exceed  the  damage  sustained.  No  customary 
tenant  to  be  amerced  on  an  inquisition  or  quest  of  office, 
but  at  suit  of  parties  only. 

Customary  tenants  owe  suit  of  court  every  three 
weeks,  and  chief  rents  at  May  and  Michaelmas.  The 
chief  rent  paid  for  each  tenement  is  10s.  8^cZ.  :  Is.  lOo?. 
in  May,  and  8s.  10\d.  at  Michaelmas.  Payment  pro 
rata”  for  half  tenements.  All  customary  tenants  vote 
at  Michaelmas  before  the  grand  jury  of  the  court  leet 
for  a  bailiff  to  collect  the  lord’s  dues,  and  the  jury  select 
three  names,  from  which  the  steward  chooses  one,  as 
bailiff,  and  swears  him  in  for  a  year.  If  he  absconds 
or  dies  after  having  collected,  the  responsibility  to  the 
lord  is  upon  the  tenants.  In  the  same  way  one  or 
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more  ale-tasters  are  appointed  to  see  that  good  drink 
at  good  measure  is  sold  in  the  manor. 

The  bailiff  may  excuse  any  three  customary  tenants 
from  attendance  at  any  court.  The  bailiff  has  twenty- 
shillings  from  the  lord  for  collecting,  and  the  profits  on 
trying  and  sealing  hoops,  measures  and  meteyards  at 
fairs  and  markets. 

The  manor  contains  two  grist  water-mills,  Waterton 
and  Wadd  mill,  to  which  the  tenants  owe  service  ;  each 
to  the  mill  in  his  own  precinct.  All  are  subject  to  the 
duty  of  carrying  mill  stones  when  needed. 

A  heriot  is  payable  upon  the  death  of  a  customary 
tenant,  on  the  alienation  of  his  estate.  If  there  be  more 
than  one  tenement,  a  heriot  for  the  first,  and  sixpence  for 
every  other.  There  are  some  local  differences  of  custom 
in  these  respects.  The  heriot  is  usually  the  best  beast, 
and  in  default  of  it  five  shillings.  A  tenement  seems, 
generally,  to  have  contained  thirteen  acres  of  land, 
arable,  meadow,  pasture,  and  wood.  A  heriot  of  the 
best,  called  a  turf  heriot,  is  paid  at  the  death  of  every 
resiant. 

Each  customary  tenant  is  to  haul  large  timber  for 
Coyty  Castle  at  one  penny  per  day  for  his  meat,  and 
find  one  day’s  work  in  reaping  the  lord’s  corn,  at  one 
penny,  a  piece  of  larder,  and  a  bottle  of  good  ale. 

The  lord  owns  and  levies  royalties  upon  several 
quarries  of  limestone,  freestone,  and  potters’  clay.  One 
iron-work  in  1631  paid  six  shillings  and  eightpence, 
two  hens,  and  two  days’  work  annually  ;  and  one  pit 
paid  twopence,  and  another  sixpence  and  a  hen. 

There  was  a  weekly  Saturday  market  in  Bridgend, 
and  fairs  on  Ascension  day  and  St.  Leonard’s  day 
(6th  NovemberJ. 

In  1631  the  chief  rents  on  freeholds,  including  Sd.  for 

Nolton  Almshouse,  and  4cZ.  for  the  Church  House  at 

Coychurch,  were  .....  £9  10  8|- 

The  customary  rents  were  in  May  .  £3  13  6 

„  „  at  Michaelmas  .  .  20  5  6f 

-  23  19  Of 


£33  9  9 
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Coyty  Wallia. — The  tenants  were  classed  under  the 
four  localities  of  Pencoed,  Trebelleg,  Phwng-y-Ddwy- 
nant,  Hendir,  and  St.  Brides.  The  commons  are  Cefn 
Hirgoed,  Bryn-y-Garn,  Hirwaun,  Mynydd-y-Garn, 
Bryn,  Coyant,  Bhiw  Wastedwen,  and  Cefn-tir-y-Coyty, 
in  which  the  free  and  customary  tenants  and  resiants 
have  common  as  in  Coyty  Anglia.  The  tenures  are 
Socage,  customary  or  copyhold,  and  by  lease  or  at  will 
on  the  lord's  demesne  lands.-  Free  lands  descend  to  the 
eldest  son  ;  customary  lands,  being  estate  of  inheri¬ 
tance,  are  equally  divided  between  the  sons,  and  failing 
sons  to  daughters,  and  failing  these  to  the  right  heirs 
for  ever. 

A  claim  to  a  customary  estate  is  commenced  by 
placing,  before  the  court,  sixpence  on  the  record,  and 
praying  for  six  customary  tenants  to  try  the  claim. 
The  lord  has  the  lands  until  trial.  After  the  claim, 
issue  is  to  be  joined  at  the  next  court,  and  trial  had  at 
the  third. 

Infants  may  inherit  at  birth  :  the  next  of  kin  of  the 
%/ 

whole  blood,  not  being  heir,  holds  the  property  for  the 
child,  and  is  guardian  of  it  till  it  reaches  years  of  dis¬ 
cretion.  A  woman  holds  jointure  lands  for  life  only, 
though  surrendered  to  her  in  court  by  rod.  A  male 
child  may  at  fourteen  years  surrender  and  pass  his 
estate,  and  a  female  at  thirteen  years.  The  steward 
has  fourpence  on  giving  judgment  on  a  ‘^restraint"  or 
non-suit.  Actions  on  title,  if  entered  in  the  court,  to 
be  tried  there,  and  no  demurrer  allowed. 

No  heriot  paid  on  alienation  of  a  part  of  a  fee.  Cus¬ 
tomary  tenants  not  punishable  for  waste,  nor  does  his 
land  escheat,  so  long  as  there  are  heirs  of  blood. 

If  a  woman  has  no  jointure  she  has  one-third  .of  any 
customary  lands  her  husband  may  have  held  during 
coverture,  in  dower,  for  life.  No  courtesy  of  England. 
Tenants  may  demise  customary  land  for  any  term  of 
years  at  pleasure. 

Free  or  customary  tenants,  dying  in,  and  seized  of, 
lands  in  the  manor,  are  subject  to  heriots  ;  if  their 
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value  be  above  ten  shillings  and  under  twenty  shillings, 
of  ten  shillings  only.  If  the  tenant  of  the  manor  die, 
the  lord  has  the  best  beast,  if  worth  twenty  shillings 
or  upwards  to  forty  shillings,  and  if  any  beast  be  there. 
If  the  real  rental  of  the  lands  be  forty  shillings  the 
heriot  shall  be  forty  shillings.  If  an  estate  of  inheri¬ 
tance,  one  best  beast.  If  also  of  land  held  of  the  lord, 
two  best  beasts,  one  for  the  free  and  one  for  the  cus¬ 
tomary  lands.  The  heriots  to  be  of  ten  shillings,  twenty 
shillings,  or  forty  shillings,  as  the  case  may  be,  one  sum 
for  the  free  and  one  for  the  customary  lands. 

This  presentment  or  inquisition  is  one  of  many  such 
documents  in  use  under  the  Tudor  sovereigns,  which 
throw  much  light  upon  the  local  government  of  rural 
England,  and  the  relations  between  the  over  and  mesne 
lords  of  manors  and  their  tenants.  They  exhibit  the 
details  of  the  feudal  system  as  it  then  existed,  and  are 
the  more  valuable  because  much  of  what  they  describe 
is  now  swept  away. 

Like  most  ancient  customs,  manorial  laws  and  regu¬ 
lations  were  introduced  to  meet  a  particular  state  of 
society,  and  are  not  ill-fitted  to  its  wants.  By  means  of 
the  courts  leet  and  baron,  justice  was  brought  within  the 
reach  of  all ;  crimes  against  the  person  were  dealt  with, 
and  the  transfer  of  real  property  was  rendered  simple, 
expeditious  and  cheap,  being  under  copy  of  courtroll 
with  the  delivery  of  seizin  by  the  steward  or  seneschal. 
Guards  were  introduced  against  expensive  litigation  on 
trifling  matters,  and  in  some  cases  the  seneschal  or 
steward,  the  president  of  the  court,  and  the  bailiff,  its 
executive  officer,  were  chosen  jointly  by  the  tenants 
and  the  lord.  The  principle  of  self  government  was 
admitted. 

The  jury  system  was  also  in  general  use.  A  dozen  or 
more  men  of  property  and  intelligence,  residing  in  the 
manor,  were  chosen  both  to  sit  in  coimt  and,  as  here, 
to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  boundaries  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  manor.  In  this  way  encroachments  were 
checked  by  either  lord  or  tenant,  and  the  right  of  each 
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laid  down.  Among  the  tenures  are  found  Gavelkind  and 
Borough-English,  and  one  very  singular  condition,  that 
of  paying  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  pepper,  which  the 
lord  was  to  fetch  avray  upon  a  wain  drawn  by  eight 
white  oxen.  Tenure  by  a  red  rose  at  Midsummer  was 
not  uncommon.  The  provision  that  lodged  the  ward¬ 
ship  of  an  infant  in  the  hands  of  his  next  of  kin,  not  the 
heir  of  the  estates,  seems  sound. 

The  whole  system,  when  laid  down  and  perfected, 
was  probably  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  people.  When 
society  became  complex  and  its  conditions  wholly 
altered,  the  old  customs  became  vexatious,  and  have 
wisely  been  removed. 

Garta  Walteri  Waleran  Pagano  de  Turbervilla  terrarum  in  Mersfelda. 

{Francis  MSS.) 

Sciant  presentes  et  futuri  quod  ego  Walterus  Waleran  dedi 
et  concessi  Pagano  de  Turbervilla  totam  terrain  quam  teneo 
de  feodo  Comitis  Glovernie  in  Mersfelda  in  bosco  in  piano 
et  in  omnibus  pertineiitiis  ad  eandem  villam  sicut  illam  unquain 
melius  et  liberius  in  dominio  tenui  sibi  et  beredibus  suis  Tenen¬ 
dum  de  me  et  de  beredibus  meisin  feodo  et  bereditate  Eeddendo 
inde  mibi  et  beredibus  meis  annuatim  unum  sprevarium  sorum 
in  ISTativitate  Sancti  Johannis  Baptiste  Jamdictus  autem 
Paganus  debet  acquietare  predictam  terrain  de  Mersfelda  de 
omnibus  servitiis  regalibus  et  de  omnibus  servitiis  que  pertinent 
ad  Comitem  GiiOVERNiE  de  eadem  terra  In  recognitione  etiam 
bujus  donationis  dedit  mibi  prefatus  Paganus  sexaginta  marcas 
argenti  et  Isabelle  uxori  mee  ij  bisantos  Et  ut  donatio  ista 
firma  sit  et  rata  illam  sigilli  mei  impressione  signavi  Hiis  testi- 
bus  Cecilia  matre  Walteri  Waleran  Et  Sibilla  filia  sua 
WiLLiELMO  de  Bond’  [?]  Pucardo  fratre  suo  Thom  a  de  Bond’ 
et  Waltero  fratre  suo  Et  Joiianne  de  Kardenvilla  Willi- 
ELMO  Sleman  Ade  Waletis  Gilberto  de  Turbervilla  Waler- 
ANO  filio  Herberti  Waleran  Peginaldo  de  Bettestorne 

Hugone  de  Buvere  Eadulfo  Fulcher . do  de  Kardenvilla 

Et  Simone  clerico  Et  multis  aliis. 

The  seal  of  green  wax  is  attached  by  a  twisted  cord 
of  red  and  yellow  silk.  Device,  a  male  figure  on  horse¬ 
back,  reins  in  his  right  hand,  on  the  left  a  hawk. 
Legend,  +  sigillum  wal...w...e  ..an.  Endorsed  in  a 
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later  hand,  La  chartr’  Walt’  Waler  du  maner’  de 
Meresfeld”. 

Walter  Waleran  died  2  John,  1200.  For  his  coheirs 
seeHoare’s  Wilts;  Cawden,  p.  73;  Alderbury,  pp.  18,21. 
William  de  Nevil  had  from  the  king  the  Y^ardship  of 
Isabella,  daughter  of  Walter  Walerand,  and  custody 
of  his  lands;  and  Waleran,  iilius  Roberti,  Vicecomes, 
had  from  the  king  certain  lands  in  co.  Hereford,  5  John 
1203  and  1204  [Rot.  Chart,  pp.  112.  116^]. 

A.D.  1199.  Devon.  Wallia.  Glamorojan. — Pa^anns  de  Trublevill 

O  O 

dat  domino  Eegi  x  niarcas  et  j  dextrariiim  nt  loqiiela  qnod  est 
inter  ipsiim  et  Walteriim  de  Snlli  de  terra  de  Coitif  et  de  Yeteri 

ViUa  sit  in  respectii . usque  coram  domino  Eege  cum  venisset 

in  Anglia.  \Bot.  de  Obi.  p.  27.] 

Veteri  Villa”  is  no  doubt  Old  Castle  in  Bridgend. 

1200-1.  ...CION.  Paganus  de  Trublevill  dat  iiij  niarcas  pro 
j  die  salvanda  ei  posita  apud  Westmonasterium  quia  non  fuit... 

. domini  Eegis  versus  Waltero  de  Suillie  de  feodo  i  militis  in 

Cortif.  ^ 

1207.  Glamorgan — Gillebertus  de  Turbervill  dat  quinquaginta 
niarcas  et  unum  equuni  pro  liabenda  tota  terra  unde  Paganus 
pater  suus  fuit  saisitus  in  dominico  suo  ut  de  feodo  die  qua  obiit 
Et  rnandatum  est  Falkes’  servienti  domini  Eegis  quod  accepta  ab 
eo  securitate  de  illis  L  marcis  et  equo  tunc  ei  de  predicta  terra 
cum  pertinenciis  in  balliva  sua  seisinam  faciat.  [AcL  de  Fin.y 
p.  372.] 

Ca7'ta  Willielmi  Gamage  \_Francis 

Omnibus  Cliristi  fidelibus  ad  quos  presens  scriptum  pervene- 
rit  Willielmus  Gamage  doniinus  de  Coyty  salutem  in  domino 
sempiternam  Noveritis  me  concessisse  relaxasse  et  oninino  pro 
me  et  lieredibus  meis  imperpetuum  quietumclaniasse  Jobanni 
de  Stradeling  alias  Jobanni  de  Anne  lieredibus  suis  et  assignatis 
totuni  jus  meum  et  clameum  quod  liabui  liabeo  seu  aliquo  niodo 
in  posterum  habere  potero  in  omnibus  illis  terris  et  tenementis 
pratis  pasturis  boscis  et  vastis  cum  omnibus  suis  ubique  perti¬ 
nenciis  que  quondam  predictiis  Johannes  habuit  ex  dono  et 
feoffaniento  domini  Laurencii  Bercroules  domini  de  Coity  et  que 
sibi  descendebant  post  decessum  magistri  Laurencii  Turberville 
prout  jacent  particulatim  per  metas  et  bundas  antiquas  infra 

1  Coity  (Ibid.,  p.  138). 
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dominium  de  Coity  et  prout  patet  per  quandam  cartam  feodi 
simplicis  iiide  .  sibi  confectam  Ita  quod  iiec  ego  predictus 
Willielmus  nec  li erodes  mioi  nec  aliquis  alius  nomine  nostro 
aliquod  jus  vel  clameum  in  omnibus  predictis  tends  et  tenemen- 
tis  pratis  pasturis  boscis  et  vastis  cum  omnibus  suis  pertinenciis 
de  cetero  exigere  seu  vindicare  poterimus  in  futurum  sed  ab 
Omni  actione  juris  simus  exclusi  imperpetuum  per  presentes 
Et  ego  vero  predictus  Willielmus  Gam  age  et  heredes  mei  omnia 
predicta  terras  et  tenementa  prata  pasturas  boscos  et  vasta  cum 
omnibus  suis  ubique  pertinenciis  predicto  Johanni  de  Stradeling 
alias  Jobanni  de  Anne  beredibus  suis  et  assignatis  contra  omnes 
gentes  warantizabimus  acquietabimiis  et  imperpetuum  defende- 
mus  In  cujus  rei  testimonium  liuic  presenti  quieteclamancie  mee 
sigillum  meum  apposui  Hiis  testibus  Gilberto  Denys  milite 
Eoberto  Walsch  Jobanne  ap  Jevan  ap  Iloel  Jobanne  Eyre 
juniore  Jobanne  Boneville  et  multis  aliis  Datum  apud  Coity 
die  martis  vicesimo  die  mensis  Octobris  anno  regni  Eegis  Hen- 
rici  quarti  post  conquestum  terciodecimo  (20  Oct.,  13  H.  IV, 
1410). 


Carta  Fag ani  de  Turhida  Villa.  Y^onmon  M88.'] 

[Scia]nt  presentes  et  futuri  quod  ego  Paganus  de  Turberville 
dedi  et  concessi  et  bac  presenti  carta  mea  confirmavi  Jobanni 
Alger  et  Matilde  filial  llamonis  de  Tnrborvile  consanguinea3 
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mese  sex  acras  terree  meoe  arabilis  vel  pasturae  quas  prius  de  me 
teniiit  Thomas  Joye  ad  voluiitatem  meam  cum  quadam  mora 
pascuali  adjacente  qua  prius  de  me  teiiuit  Willielmus  Purbigge^ 
Smith,  ad  voluntatem  meam  qum  quidem  sex  acrse  jacent  a  parte 
Boreali  poutis  de  Euweny  in  latitudine  inter  viam  quae  tendit 

a  dicto  ponte  versus  Henrieston  et  par . m  cursum  aquae  quae 

currit  a  parte  Australi  inter  eandem  terrain  et  pasturam  Prioris 

de  Euweny  quae  vocatur  Milleham  in  longitudine  vero . as 

sex  acras  se  extendit  versus  Orientem  ad  predictam  moram  et 
ad  pratum  quod  de  me  tenet  Sely  le  Bakere  de  Novo  Castro 
Predicta  autem  mora  in  latitudine  jacet  inter  dictani  viam  quae 
ducit  versus  Henrieston  et  pratum  praedicti  Sely  in  longitudine 
vero  versus  Orientem  ...ap...  se  extendit  ad  pratum  quod  fuit 
Henrici  de  Turbervile  et  versus  occidentem  V. . .  ap  se  extendit  ad 
praedictam  terram  Habend  et  tenend  praedictas  sex  acras  terrae  et 
moram  praedictam  et  cum  aliis  suis  pertinenciis  quibuscunque  de 
me  et  de  heredibus  meis  vel  assignatis  meis  praedictis  Johanni  et 
Matildiae  et  heredibus  et  assignatis  eorum  libere  et  quiete  b...  et 
in  pace  integre  et  jure  hereditario  in  perpetuum  Eeddendo  inde 
annuatim  mihi  et  heredibus  meis  vel  assignatis  meis  duos  solidos 
argenti  pro  omnibus  servitiis  consuetudinibus  exactionibus  secula- 
ribus  et  demandis  salvis  mihi  et  heredibus  meis  et  assignatis  meis 
duabus  sectis  curia’  faciendis  per  annum  ad  curiam  meam  de 
Coytif  per  rationabilem  summonitionem  una  secta  ad  primam 
curiam  quam  teneri  ?  . .  .git  post  festum  bi  [beat!  ?]  Michaelis 
et  alia  ad  curiam  primo  tenendarn  post  lahokedaye  Ego  vero 
predictus  Paganus  et  heredes  mei  vel  assignati  mei  predictas  sex 
acras  terrge  cum  mora  predicta  predictis  Johanni  et  Matiidi  et 

eorum  heredibus  et  assignatis  eorum  . ibimus  . 

. abimus  et  defendemus  in  perpetuum  In  cujus  rei  testi¬ 
monium  hanc  cartam  meam  sigilli  mei  impressione  roboravi 
Hiis  testibus  PhilipjDO  Purbygge  Alano  ...hodenech  Johanne 
Denys  Gulielrno  filio  Hamon  de  Turbervile  et  Poberto  de  Can- 
telow  tunc  Senescallo  meo  et  multis  aliis. 

Seal  in  green  wax,  suspended.  It  is  a  hexagon  with 

‘  Gilbert  de  Turberville,  sixth  lord  of  Coyty 


Richard  Turberville  of  Coyty  Wilcock  of  Tythegston 

Payne  de  Turberville,  of  Coyty,  Hamo  do  Turberville  of  Tythegston 

married,  temp.  Edward  III,  1  _ 

Wenllian,  d.  of  Sir  j  |  '  | 

Richard  Talbot  Tompkin  de  Turberville=Lucy,  William  Matilda 

d.  and  coh.  of  Sir  John  Norris  married 

of  Pennine.  John  Alger. 
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a  central  plain  shield.  Around  is  a  legend,  not  legible. 
This  charter  establishes  the  existence  of  Ham  on,  an¬ 
cestor  of  so  many  branches  of  the  family,  and  is  pro¬ 
bable  evidence  for  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Matilda 
with  John  Alger.  The  place  of  Henry  de  Turbervile  in 
the  pedigree  is  unknown.  William  was  a  younger  son 
of  Hamon  ;  Cantelow,  or  Cantelupe,  one  of  a  branch 
of  the  Baronial  family,  who  gave  name  to  Cantelupeston 
or  Cantleston  in  Merthyr  Mawr. 

1876.  G.  T.  C. 


HISTOKY  OF  THE  LOEDSHIP  OF  MAELOE  GYMEAEG 
OE  BEOMFIELD,  THE  LOEDSHIP  OF  lAL 
OE  YALE,  AND  CHIEKLAND, 

IN  THE  PEINCIPALITY  OF  POWYS  FADOG. 

{Continued  from  Vol.  vii,  p.  275.) 


TREE  EYARTH  IN  THE  CWMWD  OF  DOGFEILYN 
AND  CANTREF  OF  DYFFRYN  CLWYD. 

Cae  Cyriocj  MS. ;  Leioys  Dwnn,  vol.  ii. 

Madoc  Lloyd,  the  eldest  son  and  heir  of  lorwerth  Foel, 
Lord  of  Chirk,  Nanheudwy  and  Maelor  SaesnegJ  had 
the  township  of  Bryncunallt  yn  Y  Waun,  which  now 
forms  a  part  of  the  lordship  of  Chirk  or  Chirkland,  for 
his  share  of  his  father's  territories.  He  added  a  border 

^  Archceolorjia  Camhrensls,  January,  1874,  p.  38,  and  October, 
1875,  p.  331. 
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gules  to  his  paternal  coat,  and  married,  first,  Mar¬ 
garet,  daughter  (by  Susanna  his  wife,  daughter  and 
coheiress  of  Llewelyn  ab  Madog  ab  Einion  of  lal,  ab 
Rhirid  ab  Madog  ab  Meredydd,  ab  Uchdryd,  Lord  of 
Cyfeiliog,  son  of  Edwin  ab  Goronwy,  Prince  of  Tegeingl) 
of  Llew^elyn,  third  son  of  leuaf  ab  Adda  ab  Awr  of 
Trevor  in  Nanheudwy,  by  whom  he  had  issue  two  sons, 
Gruffydd  and  Llewelyn,  of  whom  presently,  and  one 
daughter,  Gwladys,  who  married  Rhys  ab  Rotpert  of 
Cinmael,^  in  the  Comot  of  Is  Dulas  and  Cantref  of 
Rhos,  ab  Gruffydd  ab  Sir  Howel,  knight,  ab  Gruffydd 
of  Henglawdd,  eldest  son  of  Ednyfed  Fychan,  Lord  of 
Bryn  Ffanigl,  in  the  parish  of  Bettws  Wyrion  Wganin 
Is  Dulas,  General  and  Prime  Minister  to  Llewelyn  ab 
lorwerth.  Prince  of  Wales.  Arms — 1,  sable,  a  chev¬ 
ron  inter  three  molets  argent,  for  Rhys  ab  Rotpert ; 
2,  gules,  a  chevron  inter  three  molets  or,  for  Rotpert 
ab  Gruffydd  of  Cinmael ;  3,  gules,  a  chevron  ermine, 
inter  three  Englishmen  s  heads,  coupled  in  profile,  ppr. ; 
and  4,  gules,  a  Saracen's  head  erased,  gardant  bearded 
ppr.,  wreathed  about  the  head  argent  and  azure,  for  Mar- 
chudd  of  Bryn  Ffanigl,  lord  of  Uwch  Dulas  in  the  Can¬ 
tref  of  Rhos.  ^  Madog  Lloyd  married,  secondly,  Dyddgu, 
daughter  of  Llewelyn  ab  Goronwy  Fychan  ab  Goronwy 
ab  Ednyfed  Fychan,  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters, 

^  Gruffydd  Lloyd  of  Cinmael,  the  eldest  son  of  leuan  ab  Rhys  ab 
Gruffydd  Llwyd  ab  Robert  ab  Rhys  ab  Rotpert  ab  Gruffydd  of  Cin¬ 
mael,  had  an  only  daughter  and  heiress,  Alice,  who  was  the  second 
wife  of  Richard  ab  leuan  ab  David  ab  Ithel  Fychan  of  Llan  Eurgain, 
descended  from  Ednowain  Bendew.  By  her  husband,  Richard  ab 
leuan,  Alice  had  issue  a  daughter,  Catherine,  heiress  of  Cinmael, 
who  married  Pyers  Holland  of  Fairdref  in  the  parish  of  Abergeleu, 
high  sheriff  for  co.  Denbigh  in  1578,  ab  John  ab  David  ab  Gruffydd 
Holland.  Richard  ab  leuan’s  first  wife  was  Jane,  daughter  and 
coheiress  of  William  Glegg  of  Gay  ton  in  Com.  Cestriae,  by  whom  he 
had  an  only  daughter  and  heiress,  Mary,  who  married  J ohn  Brereton 
of  Borasham,  Esq. 

2  The  cantref  of  Rhos  contains  the  commots  of  Uwch  Dulas,  Is 
Dulas,  and  Creuddyn.  The  parishes  of  Llanddulas  and  Llanelian 
are  in  Uwch  Dulas.  The  parishes  of  Abergeleu,  Cegidog,  and 
Bettws  Wyrion  Wgan,  are  in  Is  Dulas. 
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Angliarad  who  married  Cynwrig  ab  Rotpert  ab  lorwertli 
ab  PJiirid  ab  Madog  ab  Ednowain  Ben  dew  of  Llys  Coed 
y  Mynydd,  in  the  parish  of  Bodvari  in  Tegeingl,  argent, 
a  chevron  inter  three  boars’  heads,  conped  sahle  tusked 
or,  and  langued  gules ;  and  Susan  who  married  leuan 
ab  Llewelyn  ab  David  ab  David  ab  Grulfydd  ab  Owain 
Brogyntyn. 

Llewelyn  of  Bradenheath,  the  second  son  of  Madog 
Lloyd  of  Bryn  Cunallt,  married  Mary,  daughter  and 
coheiress  of  William  Yonge  of  Croxton,  in  the  parish 
of  Llanmer  in  Maelor  Saesneg,  by  whom  he  had  issue 
three  sons,  Bhys,  ancestor  of  the  Lloyds  of  Leaton 
Knolls  ;  ^  John  of  Yr  Hendref,  ancestor  of  the  Maurices 
of  Clocaenog  in  the  commot  of  Coleigion  and  cantref  of 
Dylfryn  Clwyd  ;  and  lorwerth,  ancestor  of  John  Jones 
of  Parc  Eyton,^  whose  only  daughter  and  heiress,  Martha, 
married  Edward  Maurice  of  Cae  Mor  ab  Maurice  living 
1709,  ab  Edward  of  Cae  Mor  ab  Maurice  of  Havod 
Gynfor,  in  the  parish  of  Llansantlfraid  Glyn  Ceiriog,  ab 
John  ab  Howel  ab  Adda  Gwyn  ab  leuaf  ab  David  of 
Glyn  Fechan  and  Cae  Mor,  ab  Adda  ab  Howel  of  Llys 
Trevor,  second  son  of  leuaf  ab  Adda  ab  Awr  of  Trevor. 

Grulfydd  ab  Madoc  Lloyd  of  Bryncimallt  married 
Maude,  daughter  and  coheiress  of  William  Yonge  of 
Croxton,  in  the  jDarish  of  Hanrner,  by  whom  he  had, 
besides  other  issue,  a  son  and  heir. 

lihys  ab  Gruftydd  of  Bryn  Cunallt.  Pie  married 
twice.  By  his  second  wife,  Gwerfyl  Llwyd,  daughter 
of  lorwerth  ab  Owain  Foel,  he  had  a  son  named  Mare- 


^  John  Arthur  Lloyd  of  Leaton  Knolls,  ab  FVancis  Lloyd  ab 
Edward  Lloyd  ab  Edward  Lloyd  ab  Edward  Lloyd  of  Leaton 
Knolls,  ab  Francis  Lloyd  of  Crosmere,  ab  Handle  Lloyd  of  Cros- 
mere,  co.  Salop,  living  1604,  second  son  of  Robert  ab  John  ab 
Richard  of  Bangor,  ab  Rhys  ab  David  ab  Rhys  ab  Llewelyn  ab 
Madog  Lloyd  of  Bryn  Cunallt. 

2  John  Jones  of  Parc  Eyton,  ab  John  ab  David  ab  Edward  of 
Cil  Cychwyn  in  Glyn  Traian  in  Nanheudwy,  ab  leuan  of  Llwyn 
Mawr,  ab  David  ab  Maredydd  ab  lorwerth  ab  Llewelyn  ab  Madog 
Lloyd  of  Bryn  Cunallt.  The  above  named  John  Jones  married 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Thomas  Wynn  of  Garth  in  Cegidfa. 
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dydd,  who  married  Angharad,  daughter  of  Maredydd 
ab  Itobert  of  Cristionydd  ;  by  his  first  wife  Gwenllian, 
daughter  of  Gruffydd  ab  lorwerth  ab  Howel  ab  Cyn- 
wrig  of  Rhiwfabon,  he  had  issue  five  sons  :  1,  Gruffydd 

of  Bryn  Cunallt,  who  married . daughter  of  Howel 

ab  Llewelyn  ab  Adda  of  Llys  Trevor,  ab  Howel  ab 
feuaf  ab  Adda  ab  Awr,  by  whom  he  had  issue  two  sons, 
Madog  of  Bryn  Cunallt,  who  married  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Einion  ab  Gruffydd  ab  Bhys,  third  son  of  Gruffydd 
ab  Madog  of  Llan  Uwch  Llyn  Tegid,  ab  lorwerth  ab 
Madog  ab  Bhirid  Flaidd,  Lord  of  Penllyn,  by  whom  he 
had  two  sons,  J ohn  Lloyd  of  Bryn  Cunallt,  and  Llew¬ 
elyn,  whose  line  ended  in  coheiresses.  J  ohn  Lloyd,  the 
eldest  son,  married  Catherine,  daughter  and  coheiress 
of  John  Wynn  of  Llanddin  in  Nanheudwy,  second  son 
of  John  ab  lorwerth  or  Edward  Hen  of  Bias  Newydd, 
in  the  parish  of  Chirk,  by  whom  he  had  one  son,  Thomas 
of  Bryn  Cunallt,  a  doctor  of  physic,  who  married  Mar¬ 
garet,  daughter  of  Boger  ab  Hugh  ab  David  ab  Jeuan, 
by  whom  he  had,  besides  two  daughters,  Jane  and 
Maud,  two  sons,  John  and  William.  The  eldest  son 
John  had  Bryn  Cunallt,  and  had  issue  a  son  and  heir, 
John  Wynn  of  Bryn  Cunallt,  who  married  Catherine, 
daughter  of  Bichard  ab  Bhydderch  ab  David  of  Myfy- 
lian,  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters  coheirs,  one  of 
whom  married  Wynn  of  Tower,  and  the  other  married 
Bichard  Lloyd  of  Whittington,  and  died  s.p.  These 
two  ladies  and  their  husbands  sold  Bryn  Cunallt  to 
Sir  Edward  Trevor.  2,  lorwerth,  who  married  Eliza¬ 
beth,  daugliter  of  Bichard  Grosvenour,  Esq.,  by  whom 
he  had  a  son  and  heir,  John,  who  married  Ermine, 
daughter  of  Sir  Bowland  Grosvenour,  knight,  and 
Christian  his  wife,  daughter  of  ...  Stanley,  by  whom 
he  had  a  son.  Bichard  of  Morton  in  Bhiwfabon,  who 
married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Bhys  ab  Howel  ab  Bhys 
ab  Llewelyn  ab  David  ab  leuan  Wyddel,  by  whom  he 
was  father  of  Maredydd  of  Bhiwfabon,  who  married 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Maurice  ab  leuan  ab  Maredydd 
ab  Madog  Dew  of  Garesllyn,  by  whom  he  had  issue. 
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David,  Lewjs,  leuan,  Alice,  Margaret,  and  Agnes. 
3,  leuan,  of  whom  presently.  4,  David  of  Morton,  in 
Dhiwfabon,  who  married  Mailt,  daughter  of  leuan  ah 
Howel  of  Picill  ah  David  ah  Goronwy  ah  lorwerth  ab 
Howel  ab  Moreiddig  ab  Sanddef  Hardd,  lord  of  Burton 
and  Llai,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Morgan  of  Morton,  in 
Ithiwfabon,  living  in  1467,  whose  son  and  heir,  Thomas, 
settled  in  the  parish  of  Gresford  ;  and  5,  Madog. 


leuan,  third  son  of  Rhys  ab  GrufFydd  ab  Madog  Lloyd  of  Bryn  Cunallt; 


Twna  ab  leuan  of  Tref= 
Eyarth 


d.  of  GrufFydd  ab  Llewelyn  ab  Cynwrig 
of  Garth  Gynan 


GrufFydd  ab  Twna==  Janet,  d.  of  John  ab  David  ab  Maredydd  of  Bach  y 

I  Graig  in  Tref  Meirchion 

1  I 


John  Wynn==Gwenllian,  d.  of 
of  Tref 
Eyarth 


Thomas 


3 

Rhys  ab=Gwen,d.  John  Wynn 


Rhys  Wynn 
Gruffydd 

ab 

Gruffydd  of  Caer  Ddinog 

1  1 

2  1 

3  1 

4  1 

5  1 

Lowri,  ux. 

Catherine, 

Annest, 

Elizabeth, 

Gwenhwyfar, 

Sir  Edward 

ux.  Maurice 

ux. 

ux.  Henri 

ux.  David  ab 

ab  John, 

ab  Robert 

David 

Merton 

John  ab 

vicar  of 

ab  Madog 

ab 

Thomas 

Corwen 

Richard 

Thomas=Anne,d.  of  Thomas  My ddleton  John  Richard 


ab  Thomas  Myddleton  of  Wynn 
Garth  Gynan.  See  p.  32 


Wynn 
of  Tref 
Eyarth 

1  I 

Thomas  Wynn=Dorothy,  d.  of 
of  Tref  Eyarth  W  illiam  ab 
Gruffydd  ab 
Edward 


Dows,  ux.  John 
Wynn  ab  Robert 
of  Mynachdy 


=2nd,  Grace,  relict  of  John  Griffith  of 
Aberchwilar,  and  youngest  daughter  of 
Edward  Thelwall  of  Plas  y  Ward,  ab 
Simon  ab  Richard  Thelwall 


2  1  3  I  1  I  2  I  3  I  4  I  5,  6  1  I 

Richard  John  Elen,  ux.  John  ab  Jane  Janet  Lowri  Margaret 
Pyers  ab  Rhys  Wynn  Catherine. 
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CLOCAENOG  IN  THE  COMMOT  OF  COLEIGION. 


Llewelyn  of  Bradenlieath,=Mary,  d.  and  coheiress  of  VYilliam  Yonge  of 


second  son  of  Madog  Lloyd 
of  Bryn  Cunallt 


Croxton  in  the  parish  of  Hanmer 


John  of  Yr=pJane,  d.  of  John  Eyton  of  Wat-  Bhys,  ancestor  of  the  Lloyds 
Ilendref  |  stay  in  Rhiwfabon  of  Leaton  Knolls 

leuan  of  Yr  Hendref=Margaret,  d.  of  John  Trevor  ab  Richard  Trevor  of 

of  Trefalun 


John  divided  the  estate==Mabel,  d.  of  John  Lloyd  of  Maerdu  in  Gwyddel- 
of  Yr  Ilendref,  by  deed,  |  wern.  Elizabeth,  d.  of  John  Pugh  of  Plas  Cerrig, 
among  his  younger  sons  |  in  Llanymyneich,  according  to  others 


Richard; 


;Elen,  d.  of  leuan  ab  Rhys  of  Rug,  by  Jane, 
d.  of  Grufiydd  Eyton 


Thomas=Mary,  d.  of  Gruffydd  ab  Owain  of  Main  in  Meifod,  by  Jane,  d. 

and  heir  of  John  ab  Thomas  ab  Rhys  ab  Guttyn  ab  Gruffydd  ab 
leuan  Gethin  ab  Madog  Cyffin 


Maurice=Margaret,  d.  and  heir  of  Robert  Lloyd  of  Clocaenog,  ab  David 
Lloyd  ab  Robert  ab  leuan  ab  David  ab  Madog  ab  leuan  ab  Ithel 
ab  Tudor  Lloyd  ab  Llewelyn  ab  Thomas  ab  Robert,  alias  Hob  y 
Dili,’'  of  Caer  y  Drudion.  Gules,  a  lion  rampant  argent.  The 
mother  of  Margaret  was  Blaine,  daughter  of  Edward  Tudor  of 
Persithidd  in  Merionethshire.  The  mother  of  Robert  Lloyd  was 
Magdalene,  daughter  of  Hugh  ab  Bedo  Llwyd  of  Glasgoed  Faenol, 

CO.  Flint 


^  Robert,  alias  Hob  y  Dili,  of  Caer  y  Drudion,  was  the  son  of 
Tudor  ab  Einion  ab  Cynwrig  ab  Llywarch  ab  Heilin  Gloff  ab  Tegid 
Farfog  ab  Tangno,  alias  Cadwgan  ab  Ystrwyth  ab  Marchwystl  ab 
March weitlian  of  Llys  Llywarch,  Lord  of  Is  Aled,  and  chief  of  one 
of  the  noble  tribes.  Marchweithian  boro  gules,  a  lion  rampant 
argent.  His  lands  were:  “  Car  wed  Fynydd,  Din  Cadfael,  Frees, 
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John  Maurice= Joyce,  d.  of  Thomas  Hughes  of  Gwrdy,  by  Maude,  d.  and 
of  Clocaenog  heir  of  John  Griffith  of  Hendref  Forfudd,  son  of  John  ab 
Robert  ab  Howel  ab  lorv/erth  ab  Twna  ab  leuan  of  Llan- 
bedr,  ab  David  Fychan,  parson  of  Llangwm,  ab  David  ab 
lorwerth  ab  Gowryd  ab  Cadvan. 

In  the  township  of  Maes  Tyddin,  in  the  parish  of 
Clocaenog,  is  a  large  tumulus,  on  the  summit  of  which 
was  an  upright  stone  with  this  inscription,  amilin 
TOViSATOO,  Camden  s  Britannia.  This  stone  has  since 
been  removed  to  Pool  Park/  On  a  bank  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  village,  there  is  a  place 
called  Llys  y  Vrynin,  and  there  are  some  ruins  of  old 
buildings  there.  Add.  MS.  9864. 


DERWEN  ANIAL  IN  THE  CWMWD  OF  COLEIGION  AND 
CANTREF  OF  DYFFRYN  CLWYD. 

The  parish  of  Derwen  Anial  contains  the  two  town¬ 
ships  of  Dyfanedd  and  Ysceifiog.  In  the  parish  churcli 
is  a  handsome  screen  and  rood  loft  of  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  In  the  churchyard  is  a  cross  nine  and  a  half  feet 
high,  with  canopied  niches,  filled  with  various  figures, 
carved  in  alto  relievo.  The  pedestal  on  which  it  stands 
is  a  cube,  the  sides  of  which  are  two  feet  six  inches,  to 
which  there  is  an  ascent  of  (now)  two  steps,  making 
the  height  of  the  whole  thirteen  feet  six  inches,  the 
work  belongs  apparently  to  the  thirteenth  century. 

“  At  Cefn  Fynydd  in  this  parish  there  appears  to 
have  been  a  eapella  with  right  of  sanctuary.  A  witness 
living  in  1863  remembered  the  ruins  of  the  church 
having  been  pointed  out  to  him  by  his  father,  the  walls 

Berain,  Llyweni,  Gwytherin,  and  many  other  townships  in  Is  Aled,” 
— Cambrian  Register.  He  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Wynns  of  Y 
Foelas,  of  Bias  Newydd  in  Yspytty  leuan,  and  of  Hafod  y  Maidd  in 
Cerrig  y  Drudion  ;  the  Pryses  of  Gilar,  Tydden,  Rhiwlas,  Faenol, 
Pedw  Deg,  and  Cyrniogau ;  Vaughans  of  Pant  Glas  ;  Parry s  of 
Ty wysog ;  Davies  of  Llaethwryd  in  Cerrig  y  Drudion ;  Lloyds  of 
Cwm  ;  Williams  of  Llanstyndwy ;  Foulkes  of  Llys  Llywarch ;  and 
Tudor  ab  Robert  Fychan  of  Berain  in  Llan  NTefydd,  the  father  of 
the  celebrated  Catherine  of  Berain,  the  heiress  of  that  place. 

^  For  a  more  recent  account  of  this  stone,  see  Arch.  Camh.,  1855, 
p.  115,  and  1874,  pp.  17,  233. — Editor. 
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at  that  time  being  two  or  three  feet  above  the  ground. 
A  spot  near  the  present  plantation  of  Cefn  Mawr  had 
at  the  same  time  been  pointed  out  as  a  sanctuary  for 
criminals  charged  with  lesser  offences,  who  were  free 
from  arrest  so  long  as  they  remained  within  its  limits.^ 
This  parish  abounds  with  springs  of  excellent  water, 
one  of  which  called  Ffynnon  Sarah  is  in  great  repute 
for  its  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  cancers.  Those  dreadful 
diseases,  stone  and  gravel,  are  totally  unknown  to  those 
inhabitants  who  are  natives,  and  some  who  have  re¬ 
moved  hither  from  other  situations  have  been  completely 
cured.  ^ 


Harl.  MSS.  1969-2299. 


Jenkyn  ab  leuan  of  Derwen  Anial,  ab  Madog  ab  Llolo  of  Plas  y  ^ 
Llolo  in  Derwen,  ab  Llewelyn  ab  Madog  ab  Llewelyn  of  Aelhai- 
arn  and  Derwen  Anial,  ab  Ithel  ab  Heilin  ab  Eunydd.  See 
Archoeologia  Cambr crisis,  July  1876,  pp.  180-1 


1 1 

leuan  of=Mali,  d.  of 


Derwen 

Anial 


Ithel  ab 
Tudor  ab 
leuan  ab 
Ithel 
Goch 


2  I 

Madog,  ancestor  of 
David  ab  Owain  ab 
Ednyfed  ab  Owain 
ab  Madog  ab  Jen¬ 
kyn  ab  leuan  of 
Derwen  Anial 


John  of  D 


erwen  Anial= 


3  I 

Tudor.  He  had  two  sons, — 
1,  Llewelyn,  grandfather  of 
John  ab  William  ab  Llew¬ 
elyn  ab  Tudor  of  Derwen  ; 
and  2,  Rhys,  who  was  grand¬ 
father  of  Lewys  ab  Grutfydd 
of  Derwen,  ab  Rhys  ab  Tudor 
ab  Jenkyn  of  Derwen 


John  of  Derwen==Catherine,  d.  of  John  ab  Robert  ab  leuan  ab  Einion 
Anial  |  Llwyd 

Gwenllian,  ux.  Lewys  ab  Rhys  Wynn  of  Derwen  Anial. 


1  Hisiory  of  the  Diocese  of  St.  Asaph.,  by  the  Rev.  D.R.  Thomas,  M.  A. 
C^.Arch.  Comb.,  1864,  p.  331.  ^  Carlisle’s  Togograpliical  Diet. 
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LLANELIDAN  IN  THE  CWMWD  OF  DOGFEILIN  AND 
CANTREF  OF  DYFFRYN  CLWYD. 

The  parish  of  Llanelidan  contains  the  townships  of 
Llanelidan,  Nantclwyd,  Bryncyme,  Trewyr,  Bodlowydd, 
and  Garth  Neuadd.  Piers  Boherts  in  his  Diary  (Tyn 
y  Bhyl  MS.)  has  a  note  that  On  the  road  from  Buthin 
to  Corwen  are  Erw’r  Benglog  and  Bhyd  y  Crogwr,  in 
the  township  of  Llanelidan.  A  bishop  of  Bangor  gave 
the  township  to  one  lorwerth  ab  Cadwgan  free,  but  the 
tenants  to  be  vassals  ;  and  they  disobeying,  he  beheaded 
one  on  the  plough-bear  in  ErwT  Benglog,  and  hanged 
another  in  Bhyd  y  Crogwr,  whilst  a  third  fled  for  sanc- 
tuary’^  A  deed  in  the  Bhug  MS.  at  Peniarth  records 
the  purchase  of  Banhadlawn  Undiawn  by  the  monks 
of  Ystrad-Marchell  from  the  sons  of  lorwerth  ab  Cad¬ 
wgan  and  his  coheredes  in  Llanelidan.  The  parish  of 
Llanelidan  contains  5109  acres. 

There  is  a  circular  hill  in  this  parish  called  Caer 
Ddineu,  about  half  a  mile  perhaps  in  circumference, 
which  lies  in  the  townships  of  Trewyr  and  Bodlowydd, 
but  there  are  no  remains  of  earth-works  to  be  seen 
there  at  the  present  time.  Some  few  years  ago  there 
was  a  large  number  of  Boman  coins  and  some  few  rings 
found  accidentally  in  a  dingle  near  this  place.  In  the 
parish  of  Llanfair  Dyffryn  Choyd,  on  the  summit  of  a 
rock  called  Craig  yr  Adwy,  a  great  part  of  which  is  in 
this  parish,  there  are  the  remains  of  some  ancient  en¬ 
trenchments  extending  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  and 
terminating  at  each  extremity  in  an  abrupt  precipice  ; 
the  area  of  this  camp  is  about  seven  acres. 

PENBEDW  AND  LLANELIDAN. 

Belyn,  fourth  son  of  Madog==Alson,  d.  and  heiress  of  Llewelyn  ab 
ab  Llolo  of  Plas  y  Llolo  |  Rhirid  Ddu  ab  Gwyn  ab  Howel 

1  I  2  I  ^  'C  t  I 

Llewelyn=  leuan  of  Llanelidan,  David  lorwerth,  ancestor  of  Sir  David 
of  Llan-  j  ancestor  of  Thomas  JVladog  Jones,  priest  in  Mold,  ab 
elidan  j  ab  Robert  ab  Gruf-  John  ab  Rhys  Wynn  ab  David 

1  fydd  ab  leuan  alj  ab  lorwerth  ab  Belyn,  Sir  David 

j  Belyn  of  Llanelidan  married  Margaret,  d.  of  Gruffydd  ab 
j  John  ab  Gruffydd  of  Abcr  Chwiler 
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Ilarri  of  Llan-==Lowri,  d.  of  Ithel  ab  leuan  Howel  of== 
elidan  I  ab  Dio  Llanelidan  j 

_ _ I 


Piers=f=Angharad,  d.  of  Hugh  ab  John  Lewys  of  Llanelidan=f= 
_ 1  ab  Rhys  | 


Thomas=  Margaret,  d.  and  heiress  of  Gruffydd  ab  Harri  of  John  Lewys 
Piers  of  Llys  Dinhynydd,  in  the  parish  of  Cilcain,  in  of  Llanelidan 

Pen-  Tegeingl,  ab  leuan  ab  Rhys  ab  leuan  ab  Ithel  ab 

bedw  Ithel  y  Gwr  Teg,  ab  David  ab  Ithel,  parson  of  Llaneurgain,  ab 
Ithel  Fychan  ab  Ithel  Llwyd  ab  Ithel  Gam,  lord  of  Mostyn,  ab 
Meredydd  ab  Uchdryd,  lord  of  Gyfeiliog.  Azure^  a  lion  passant 

argentj  for  Ithel  Gam. 


{Cae  Cyriog  MS.;  Tlarl.  MS.  1969.) 

Rhirid  Myddleton  ab  Robert  Myddleton,  lord  of  Middleton,  ab  ^ 
Rhirid  ab  David  ab  David  Y  Bothan  Flaidd  ab  Madog  ab  [ 
Rhirid  Flaidd,  lord  of  Penllyn  | 


David  Myddleton  Hen,  Receiver=Elen,  d.  of  Sir  John  Don,  Knt.,  ab  Jenkyn 
General  for  North  Wales  for  |  Don  of  Utkinton  in  Cheshire 
Edward  IV  1 

1  I  2  I  I 

Roger  Myddleton  Thomas  Myddleton==Jane,  d.  of  Robert  Fletcher  of  } 
of  Gwaunynog  of  Garth  Gynan  j  Denbigh,  by  Anne,  d.  of  Roger  | 

Hurleston  of  Chester 


^1  ^  L  A  I  ^ 

Ffoulke  Myddleton, =Margaret,d.  David,  Alder-  Jane,ux.  Anne,ux. 

ancestor  of  the  Thos.Smith,  man  and  Richard  1, Maurice 

Myddletons  of  Plas  Alderman  of  Mayor  of  Matthews  Gethin  of 
Cadwgan,  Chirk  Chester  Chester  of  the  Y  Voelas ; 

Castle,  and  Llan-  Green  in  Ilenllan  2,  Ilarri 

silin  Heaton  of  Denbigh  ;  3,  Piers  Holland 
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Thomas=Lowri,d.and  heiress  David 


Myddle- 
ton  of 
Garth 
Gjnan 


of  Thomas  ab  David 
ab  Howel  ab  Gruf- 
fydd  of  Gwyddelwern 


Jane,  ux.  Agnes,  ux. 
Lewys  ab  Edward 
Rhys  of  Maurice  of 
Abergeleu  Rhuddin 


Elizabeth, 
ux.  John 
Rogers  of 
Denbigh 


IIumphrey=:EIen,  d. of  Robert  Turbridge  John  Thomas  Piers  Anne,ux 

Thomas 
Wynn  ab  John  of 
Tref  Eyarth 


Myddleton 
of  Garth 
Gyuan 


ab  John  ab  William  Tur- 
bridge  of  Llanrhudd  in  Dogveilin. 
Argent^  a  bridge  embattled  gules^ 


a  tower  at  the  bridge  end  of  the  second 


Jane,ux.  John  ab  Robert  Dorothy, ux.  John  Elizabeth,  ux. 
ab  Rhys  ab  Howel  Goch;  Griffiths  of  Brith-  Harry  ab 

2,  Henry  Jones  of  Caer  dir,  ab  Jenkin  Robert  ab 

Fallwch^  Harry  ab  David  of  Pentref 

ys  Llech 


Mary=John  Lloyd,  second  son  of  Elen=William  ab  Robert  of  Whitting- 
.  John  Lloyd  of  Llys  Vassi  ton  in  Llanrhaiadr  in  Mochnant. 


According  to  Lewys  Dwnn,  voL  ii,  the  children  of 
Humphrey  Myddleton  and  Elen,  his  wife,  were  :  — 
1,  Thomas ;  2,  John;  3,  William;  4,  Edward;  and 
two  daughters  :  1,  Anne ;  and  2,  ... 


PLAS  EINION  IN  THE  PARISH  OF  LLANFAIR  DYFFRYN 

CLWYD. 

Ilarl.  MS.  9865. 

David  ab  Madog  ab  Rhirid  ab  Howel  ab  Llywarch  ab  Rhirid  ab= 
Owain  ab  Edwyn  ab  Goronwy,  Prince  of  Tegeingl 


^  Caer  Fallwch  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  called  Moel  y  Gaer  in 
Llaneurgain,  on  the  summit  of  which  is  a  camp  called  Caer  Allwch. 
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David  Dinllais=f=...  d.  of  Bleddyn  Llwyd  ab  David  Ddu,  ancestor  of  John 
I  Bleddyn  Fychan  of  Hafod  Pyers  ab  Rhys  of  Clocaeuog’ 
Unos 


Gru%dd=Catherine,d.  of  leuaf  ab  Hwfa  ab  Madog  yr  Athro  of  Plas  Madog 
I  in  Bodylltyn,  in  the  manor  of  Rhiwabon,  ab  Hwfa  ab  lorwerth 
I  ab  Gruffydd  ab  leuaf  ab  Niniaf  ab  Cynwrig  ab  Rhiwallon.  Her 
j  mother  was  Agnes,  daughter  of  Gruffydd  ab  Cynwrig  ab  leuaf 
I  ab  Caswallawn  ab  Hwfa  ab  Ithel  Felyu,  lord  of  lal  and  Ystrad 
1  Alun 

leuan  yr  Athro  Hen= 


Einion  of  Plas  Einion=Myfanwy,  d.  of  Gruffydd  y  Glyn,  ab  Howel  of 

I  Powys  - 

I 

leuan  Wynn=Gwerfyl,  d.  of  Belyn  ab  Cadwgan  Deckaf,  of  Llwyn  Egryn, 
of  Plas  1  ab  lorwerth  ab  Cadwgan  ab  lorwerth  ab  Cadwgan  Ddu  ab 
Einion  |  Cadwgan  Goch  ab  Y  Gwion  ab  Hwfa  ab  Ithel  Felyn,  lord  of 
I  lal 


Llewe]yn=Agnes  Wen,  d.  of  Simon  Thelwall,  of  Plas  y  Ward,  lolyn  of 
of  Plas  and  Janet  his  wdfe,  daughter  of  Edward  Langford.  Llanty- 
Einion  See  Arch.  Camb..,  July  1876,  p.  181  silio 


Roger  of=Agnes,  d.  of  Robert  ab  Gruffydd  of  Pentref  Cuhelyn,  Maurice 
Plas  I  ab  Adda  ab  Howel  ab  leuaf  ab  Adda  ab  Awr  of  Llys 
Einion  |  Trevor  in  Nanheudwy.  See  Rhagad,  Arch.  Camh.^ 

I  Oct.  1876,  p.  267 


Thomas=FCatherine,  d.  of  Thomas  John  William 


of  Plas 
Einion 


Fychan  Salusbury,  fourth 
son  of  Pyers  Salusbury  of  Bachymbyd  and 
of  Rug,  in  right  of  his  wife  Margaret  Wen, 
daughter  and  sole  heir  of  leuan  ab  Howel, 
lord  of  Rug 


Lowry  Janet,  ux. 

Rhys  ab 

Edward  ab  John 
ab  Twna  of 
Llanfair  Dyffryn 
Clwyd 


About  the  year  1410,  the  valiant  Hywel  Gwynedd  of  Llys  Edwin, 
who  sided  with  Owain  Glyndwr  against  Henry  IV,  was  surprised 
by  his  enemies  from  the  town  of  Flint,  and  beheaded  within  this 
enclosure.  John  ab  Richard  ab  John  ab  Richard  ab  Thomas  of 
Caer  Fallwch,  son  of  Edward  ab  Ithel  ab  Goronwy  Foel  ab  Goronwy 
Fychan  ab  Goronwy  ab  Pyll  ab  Cynan  ab  Llywarch  Holbwrch,  lord 
of  Rhos  and  Rhufoniog.  Vet't^  a  stag  trippant  argent,  attired  and 
unguled  or. 

^  John  ab  Pyers  ab  Rhys  Wynn  ab  William  ab  Thomas  ab 
Gruffydd  ab  John  ab  Gruffydd  ab  leuan  ab  David  Ddu.  Lewys 
Dwnn,  vol.  ii,  p.  844, 

4th  ser.,  vol.  viii. 
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Gwen,co-=John,  son  of  Roger  Lloyd  of  Bryn  Eg-  Margaret,  ux.  Robt. 


heir.  She 
had  all 
the  lands 


Iwys,  fifth  son  of  David  Lloyd  ab  Elis-  Thelwall  of  Rhuddin, 
sau,  of  Plas  yn  lal,  second  son  of  ab  John  Wynn  Thel- 
Gruffydd  ab  Einion  ab  Gruffydd  of  wall  of  Bathavern 
Cors  y  Gedol.  Ermine,  a  saltire  gules,  Park 

a  crescent  or  for  dilFerence 


Agnes,  ux.  John  ab  Robert  ab 
John  of  Garth  Gynan. 

See  p.  266,  Oct.  1876 


Mary,  ux.  leuan  Janet,  ux. 
Llwyd  ab  Rhys  Humphrey 
Lloyd  of  Yr  Hob  Pryse  of 
Garth  Gynan 


Thomas  Hugh  Robert  Catherine  Magdalene 
Lloyd  of  Plas  Einiom  (Cae  Cyriog  MS.) 


Gwen  Lowri  Jane. 


Earl.  M8.  2288. 

• 

Bleddyn  Llwyd  Hen  ab  Bleddyn  Fychan  ab  Bleddyn  ab  Y  Gwion  ab= 
Radvach  ab  Asar  ab  Gwrgi  ab  Hedd  Moelwynog,  one  of  the  Fifteen 
Noble  Tribes  of  Gwynedd.  See  Llwyn  y  Maen,  Arch.  Camb.,  April 

1876,  p.  113 

2 1  n 


Cynwrig  ab  Bleddyn  of  Havod  Tin  Nos  in= 
the  parish  of  Llangerniw 


Meurig  Llwyd  of  Llwyn  y 
Maen 


I 

Grufiydd==...  d.  of  Cynwrig  ab  Rotpert  ab  lorwerth  ab  Rhirid  ab  Madog  ab 

^  +  I J  » r  .-I  'rtrrk  1  l-c  /*\  r\  viT  A  m  4-  m  ^ 


of  Havod 
Un  Nos 


Ednowain  Bendew.  Argent,  a  chevron  inter  three  boar’s  heads 
couped  sable,  langued  gules.  Her  mother  was  Angharad, daughter 
of  Madog  Llwyd  of  Bryn  Cunallt,  son  and  heir  of  lorwerth  Foei, 
lord  of  Chirk,  Maelor  Saesneg,  and  Nanheudwy 


David  Lloyd==Gwen,  d.  of  Gruffydd  Goch  of  Pentref  Coch  and  Bachym- 
of  Havod  byd,  near  Rhuddin,  ab  leuan  ab  David  Fychan  ab  lorwerth 
Un  Nos  ab  David  ab  lorwerth  ab  Cowryd  ab  Cadvan.  Argent, 

three  boar’s  heads  couped  sable,  langued  gules 


^  Bacheirig  adjoins  Bathafarn,  near  Ruthin,  and  is  in  the  parish 
of  Llanfair  DyfFryn  Clwyd. 
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Maredjdd==Morfydcl,  d.  of  Howel  ab  Rhys  Gethin  of  Hendref  Rhys  Gethin, 
of  Havod  I  near  Bettws  y  Coed,  ab  Gruffydd  Fychan  ab  Gruffydd  Goch  ah 
Dp  Nos  |  David  Goch  ab  David,  lord  of  Denbigh.  See  Eleirnion 


David  of==Mallt,  d.  and  coheir  of  Gruffydd  ab  Madog  ab  Llewelyn  Fychan 
Havod  I  of  Llwyn  Dyrus  in  Lleyn,  ab  Gruffydd  ab  Sir  leuan  ab  Sir  Gruf- 
Un  Nos  I  fydd  Llwyd,  Knt.,  of  Tref  Garnedd  and  Tref  Nant  Bychan  in 
I  Mon.  Gules^  a  chief  ermine  and  chevron  or.  See  Arch,  Camb. 
I  July  1876,  p.  178,  note 


Lowry,  d.  of  Howel  ab= 
David  ab  Meurig  ab 
Howel  Selyf,  lord  of 
Nannau.  Her  mother 
was  Elen,  d.  of  Robert 
Salusbury  of  Llanrwst 


1 

leuan  Llwyd^  of=Alice,  d. 
Havod  Un  Nos  I 


of  Robert  ab  John  ab 
Meurig 


6  I  . 

Henri=Jane,d. 

and  co- 


7  1 

leuan 
oh.s.p. 
heir  of  Roger 
ab  Howel  ab 
Rhys 


8 


Geoffrey  Lloyd 
of  Dyffryn 
Erethlyn  (an¬ 
cestor  of  the 
Lloyds  of 
Palau),  bard  and  anti¬ 
quary 


Mai 


t,ux. 


John  ab 
Rhys 
Wynn  of 
Fynogion 
in  Llan- 
fair  Dyffryn 
Clwyd 


Roger  John  leuan  William 


1|  ^  2  1  3  I  4|_  5  I 

John  Lloyd=Catherine,  Hugh  William^  David,  Richard==Agnes,d.  and 


of  Llan- 

d.  of  Meredydd 

Lloyd,  vicar  of  Lloyd 

1  heir  of  John 

gerniw, 

ab  Goronwy  ab 

ancestor  Llangerniw 

1  ab  Gruffydd 

oh.  V.  patris 

Gruffydd  Gethin^ 

of  the  Lloyds  of 

1  Lloyd  of 

of  Dyffryn  Aled 

Erw  Gwyddel 

1  Bach  Eurig 

a 

in  Llansannan 

h 

1 

^  leuan  Llwyd,  by  his  first  wife  Lowri,  had,  besides  the  five  sons 
enumerated  above,  six  daughters  :  1,  Mailt  ux.  Robert  ab  Richard 
ab  Maredydd  ;  2,  Annesta,  ux.  Robert  ab  Maredydd  ;  3,  Elizabeth 
ux.  John  Wynn  Salusbury  of  Ruthin,  ab  Parson  Efoulke  Salusbury, 
third  son  of  Piers  Salusbury  of  Rug  and  Bachymbyd  ;  4,  Gwen- 
hwyfar,  ux.  John  Panton,  oh.  s.jp. ;  and  6,  Catherine,  ux.  Humphrey 
ab  Thomas. 

2  Gruffydd  Gethin  ab  David  Llwyd  ab  Ednyfed  ab  Tudor  ab 
Dwywg  ab  Gwilym  ab  Rhys  ab  Edryd  ab  Enathan  ab  Siaffeth  ab 
Carwed  ab  Marchudd,  lord  of  Uwch  Dulas,  Abergeleu  and  Bryn 
Ffanigl,  chief  of  one  of  the  noble  tribes.  Gules,  a  Saracen’s  head, 
erased,  proper,  environed  about  the  temples  with  a  wreath  argent 
and  gules.  He  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Wynns  of  Dyffryn  Aled. 
The  last  heir  male  of  this  family  was  Piers  Wynn,  whose  daughter 
and  heiress  Diana  built  the  present  mansion,  and  was  the  mother 
of  P.  Wynn  Yorke  of  Dyffryn  Aled,  Esq. 

^  William  Lloyd  of  Erw  Gwyddel,  married  Catherine,  daughter 
and  heir  of  David  Lloyd  ab  IMaurice  ab  leuan  ab  David  Lloyd,  by 
whom  ho  had  a  son,  Thomas  Lloyd  of  Erw  Gwyddel,  who  married 
Jane,  daughter  of  Thomas  Vaughan  of  Pant  Glas,  and  had  issue  a 
son  and  heir,  Thomas  Lloyd  of  Erw  Gwyddel,  who  married  Jane, 
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a 


j  coheir  |  |  {  | 

Alice,  ux.  Jane,  ux.  Catherine, ux.  Elen,ux.  Lowri- 
Robert  John  ab  John  ab  Howel  William  ab 
Vaughan  David  Fychan  of  Y  Richard  of  Plas 
ab  Richard  Lloyd  Perkin  in  Eivionydd;  Isaf 
of  Llan-  ab  John  des.  from  Collwyn  ab  Tangno 


fair 


of  Llangwm  in  Dinmael 


=Hugh  Roberts 
of  Hafod  y 
Bwch  in  the 
parish  of 
Wrexham,  ob. 
1607 


John  Roberts  of  Hafod=Dorothy,  d.  of  John  Ellis  of  Arlrhey 
y  Bwch,  ob.  1630  | 

Hugh  Roberts=Catherine  of  Dudleston 
of  Hafod  y  Bwch,  ob.  1672  j 

Hugh  Roberts=pAnne,  d.  and  heir  of  Richard 
of  Hafod  y  Bwch  j  Wynn  of  Plas  Newydd 
and  Plas  Newydd  j 


John  Roberts  of  Hafod  y  Bwch, 
High  Sheriff,  1704 


Robert  Lloyd=Dorothy,  d.  of  William  Parry  of  Pont  Lowri,  ux.  John  ab 
ofBachEurig  |  y  Gof,  or  Nantclwyd  Richard  Wynn 


William  Lloyd=:Gwen,  d.  and  heir  Elizabeth,  ux.  Lewys  Elen,  ux.  Edw. 
of  Bach  Eurig  |  of  John  ab  Robert  Lloyd  of  Gwaun  y  Lloyd  of  Pwll 
I  of  Bryn  Lluarth  Ffynon  in  lal  Caladr 

Robert  Lloyd. 


PWLL  HALAWG. 

Ricliard  Parry,  high  sheriff  for  co.  Flint  in  1633-4, 
the  eldest  son  of  Pichard  Parry,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph, 
died  without  issue  6th  July,  1649.  William  Parry,  the 
second  son  of  the  bishop,  was  parson  of  Dolgellau,  and 
had  three  sons  :  1,  John  Parry  of  Pwll  Halawg ;  2,  Wil¬ 
liam  Parry,  who  married  Jane,  daughter  of  Pichard 
AVynn,  and  had  issue,  John,  Pichard,  and  Lucy  ;  and 
3,  Pichard  Parry,  who  married  Jane,  daughter  and 
heir  of  John  Kyfhn. 

daughter  of  Richard  Parry  of  Tref  Tywysog  in  the  parish  of  Henllan. 
Besides  the  families  already  mentioned,  Fledd  Moelwynog  was  the 
ancestor  of  the  Lloyds  of  Llansannan,  Penporchell  and  Cilcain  ;  and 
the  Wynns  of  Bryn  Cynwrig.  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Robert  Wynn  ab  John  Wynn  of  Bryn  Cynwrig  married  John  Thel- 
wall,  eldest  son  and  heir  of  John  Wynn  Thelwall  of  Bathafern  Park, 
in  Llanrhudd,  Esq. 
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John  Parry  of  Pwll  Halawg,  the  eldest  son  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Parry,  was  high  sheriff  for  co.  Flint  in  1654,  and 
father  of  Eichard  Parry  of  Pwll  Halawg,  whose  eldest 
son,  John  Parry,  was  born  August  9th,  1677.  Add. 
MS.  9864. 


DREF  NEvVYDD. 
Add.  MS.  9864. 


John  Lloyd  of  Dref  Newydd,:r=Eleanor,  d.  of  John  Pryse,  parson  of  Whit- 


second  son  of  Edward  Lloyd 
of  Llwyn  y  Maen.  See  Arch. 
(7aw6.,  April  1876,  p.  116 


tington,  Llandderfel,  and  vicar  of  Oswestry, 
son  of  John  ab  Thomas  ab  Rhys  of  Oswes¬ 
try,  ab  Maurice  Gethin  ab  leuan  Gethin  ab 
Madog  Oyffyn 


Edward  Lloyd=Catherine,  d.  and  coheir  of  John  Trevor  Fychan  of  Oswes- 
of  Dref  I  try,  and  Margaret  his  wife,  relict  of  Thomas  Kynaston  of 
Newydd  j  Forhen,  and  daughter  and  heir  of  Richard  Stanney 


1  I 

John 

Lloyd 

oh.s.p. 


... 

Marmaduke  Lloyd=pPenelope,  d.  and  heir  (by  George  Four 


of  Dref  Newydd 


Rebecca  his  wife,  daughter  Lloyd  daughters 
of  Richard  Langford  of 
Trefalun,  Esq,,  High  Sheriff  for  co.  Denbigh 
in  1640)  of  Charles  Goodman  of  Glanhespin, 
Esq.,  High  Sheriff  for  co.  Denbigh  in  1666, 
See  Arch.  Camb.,  July  1876,  p.  177,  note. 


Edward 


Charles 


John 


Catherine. 


TREVOR  OF  CROES  OSWALLT. 

Bari.  yiS.  4181. 

David,  third  son  of  Ednyfed==Gwenllian,  d.  and  coheir  of  Adda  Goch  ab 


Gam  of  Llys  Pengwern  in 
Nanheudwy.  See  Archceolo- 
(jia  Camhrensis^  Jan,  1874, 
p.  40 


leuan  ab  Adda  ab  Aw'r  of  Trevor,  first  wife. 
Party  per  bend  sinister,  eynnine  and  ermines., 
a  lion  rampant  or  in  a  border  gobonated 
argent  and  gules,  pellatee,  countercharged 
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Edward  or  Iorwerth=pAngliarad,  d.  of  Robert  Puleston 

I  of  Emrall 


11, 

Robert  Trevor,  Steward 
of  Denbigh,  Sheriff  of 
Flint,  Justice  and  Cham¬ 
berlain  of  North  Wales. 
He  married  a  daughter 
of  Gwilym  ab  Gruffydd, 
but  died  without  legiti¬ 
mate  issue  in 


2  I  3  I 

John  Trevor, =i:Agnes,  d.  Richard== 
ancestor  of  and  coheir  Trevor  | 
the  Trevors  of  Piers  Oambrey*  | 

of  Plas  Teg,  | 

Bry  n  Cunallt,  Pentref  Cynwrig,  Tref- 
lech,  and  Trefalun.  Ob.  1493.  See 
Arch.  Camh..!  duly  1874,  pp.  195-6; 

October  1875,  pp.  331-2 


Agnes,  d. 
of  Mere- 
dydd 
Llwyd  of 
Llwyn  y 
Maen 


4  I  _  5  1  6  I 

Otwel=Catherine,  d.  of  Edward=iThe  Lady  Tip-  Rose,  ux.  Ottwel 
Trevor  Howel  of  Os-  Trevor  toff,  Countess  Worseley,  Esq., 
westry,  ab  Maurice  of  Worcester  by  whom  she  had 

Gethin  ab  leuan  Gethin  ab  Madog  Cyffyn  issue  four  daughters. 

See  Arch.  Camb.,  Oct.  1876,  p.  275 


1  1 

2  1 

3  1 

^  1 

Robert 

Jane,  d.=Edward  Trevor,= 

=Gwenllian, 

Anne,  ux. 

Blanche,  ux. 
Richard  ab 

Trevor 

and  heir  |  Constable  of 

d.  of  Tudor 

Nicholas 

ob.s.p. 

of  1  Oswestry  Castle 

Lloyd  of 

ab  Rhys  ab 

Rhys  ab 

Richard  j 

Bodidris 

Maurice  ab 

Maurice  ab 

Westbury  | 

1 

in  lal 

leuan  Gethin 

leuan 

Gethin 

5  I  8  1  7  I  «  I  9  I  10  I 

John  Richard  Thomas  Alice,  ux.  Edward  Blanche 
Trevor  Trevor  and  ab  David  ab  Robert 

Maurice  of  Caerwys 


^  I  3  I  4  I  I  ^ 

William  Thomasine,  ux.,  1,  Hugh 
Richard  ab  Maurice  ab  leuan  ab 
Edward,  Howel  of  Llangedwyn, 
a  clerk  ab  lolyn  ab  leuan  Gethin; 

2,  David  ab  Gruffydd  ab 
Madog  of  Thevedur 

John  Trevor=Catherine,  d.  of  John  Lloyd  ab  Tudor  of  Bodidris  in  lal.  Her 


John==Elizabeth,  d.  of  Humphrey 
Trevor  |  Kynaston  ab  Sir  Roger 
1  Kynaston  of  Hordley,  Knt. 

I  She  married,  2ndly,  Edward 
1  Lloyd 


Fychan 


mother  was  Catherine,  d.  of  Harri  Goch  Salusbury,  of  Llan- 
rhaiadr  in  Ceinmerch,  ab  Henry  Salusbury,  second  son  of 
Thomas  Salusbury  Hen,  of  Llyweni 


1  Piers  Cambrey,  son  of  Perkin  Camber  of  Trallwng,  ab  Sir  Roger 
Camber,  Knt.,  married  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Cumus,  and 
heiress  of  Llys  Main  in  Llaneurgain.  Besides  Agnes,  this  Piers 
Cambrey  had  two  other  daughters.  One  married  Mr.  Blunt,  and 
was  mother  to  Sir  Edward  and  Sir  Richard  Blunt,  Knig-hts ;  Peter 

'O'  _ 

and  Thomas  Blunt,  Esquires.  She  married,  secondly,  Mr.  Welsh. 
The  third  daughter  married  Mr.  Hopton,  and  had  issue,  Edward, 
Henry,  and  several  others.  Agnes  died  in  1484. 
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1  I 

John  Trevor=f=Margaret,  d. 


Fychan  of 
Croes 
Oswallt 


2| 

Tudor 
Trevor 
of  Croes 
Oswailt 


and  heir  of 
Richard 
Stanney, 
and  widow  of 
Thomas  Kynaston 
of  Vorhen 


.  I  .  I  I 

Francis  Catherine,  Anne,  Margaret 
Trevor  ux.  John  ux.  Hugh 

Wynn^  ab  ab  David  ab  Wil- 
Hugh  of  Llan-  liam  ab  Rawling 
gedwyn,  ab  Hugh  of  Weston 

ab  Maurice^  ab  leuan 
ab  Hovv^el  ab  lolyn  of  Llangedwyn, 
fourth  son  of  leuan  Gethin 


Catherine,  coheir,  ux.  Edv^ard  Lloyd 
of  Drefnewydd.  See  p.  37 


Dorothy,  coheir,  ux.  William  ab 
Richard  Conway  of  Croes  Oswallt. 


J.  Y.  W.  Lloyd,  M.A. 


^  John  Wynn  of  Llangedwyn,  by  his  wife,  Catherine  Trevor,  had 
a  son  and  heir,  William  Wynn  of  Llangedwyn,  who  married  Mary, 
daughter  of  Robert  Wynn  of  Maes  Mochnant  (descended  from 
Owain  Gwynedd,  Prince  of  North  Wales),  by  whom  he  had  issue 
four  children, — 1,  John  Wynn  of  Llangedwyn,  who  married  Mary, 
daughter  of  Edward  Meurig,  Esq.,  and  died  s.  p.  ;  2,  Richard  Wynn  ; 
3,  Robert  Wynn,  who  died  s.'p.  ;  and  a  daughter  Anne,  who  married 
John  ab  Maurice  ab  Howel  of  Bryn.  Maes  Mochnant  is  in  the 
parish  of  Llanrhaiadr  in  Mochnant,  and  formerly  belonged  to  Wil¬ 
liam  the  second  son  of  David  Lloyd  of  Gian  Llyn  Tegid.  See  Mont. 
Coll.,  Oct.  1876,  p.  225. 

2  Maurice  ab  leuan,  of  Llangedwyn,  married  Thomasine,  daughter 
of  leuan  Llwyd  of  Abertanad,  by  whom  he  had,  besides  a  daughter 
Alice,  two  sons, — 1,  Hugh  ab  Maurice  of  Llangedwyn,  who  married 
Thomasine,  daughter  of  Edward  Trefor,  Constable  of  Oswestry 
Castle  ;  and  2,  Robert  of  Llangedwyn,  who  married  Marsli,  daughter 
of  Owain  ab  leuan  ab  Maredydd,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Maurice 
of  Llangedwyn,  whose  only  daughter  and  heiress,  Catherine,  mar¬ 
ried  Owain  Vaughan  of  Llwydiarth. 

( To  be  continued.) 


CORRIGENDA. 

Oct.  1876,  note,  p.  266, /or  Tudor  ab  Madog  ab  larddnr  read  Tudor 
ab  larddnr. 

,,  p.  267,  for  Robert,  third  son  of  Gruffydd,  read  Robert  of 
Pentref  Cynddelw,  third  son  of  Gruffydd. 

,,  „  p.  276,  for  Coligion  read  Coleigion. 
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About  three  miles  from  Usk,  in  the  direction  of  Chep¬ 
stow,  stands  the  interesting  little  church  of  Llangwm 
Ucha’’,  or  “  Upper  Llangwm”,  so  named  in  contradis¬ 
tinction  to  its  sister  church  of  Llangwm  Isa”,  which 
lies  a  little  lower  down  in  the  same  secluded  dell,  the 
very  name  of  which  is  unknown  to  the  present  inhabi¬ 
tants,  but  which  I  think  we  shall  be  right  in  identi¬ 
fying  as  Cwm  Gwarthaf”. 

A  tradition,  however,  which  has  survived  to  the 
present  time,  and  is  imbedded  in  Sir  S.  E.  Meyrick’s 
Heraldic  Visitations  of  Wales,  states  that  this  is  not 
the  original  site,  but  that  it  has  superseded  an  earlier 
one  about  a  mile  distant,  and  near  the  extensive  camp 
of  Gaer  Vawr.  That  spot  is  still  known  as  The  Church¬ 
yard”,  and  the  hedgerows  about  it  are  thick  set  with 
yew  trees.  The  camp  covers  an  area  of  nearly  seven¬ 
teen  acres,  and  intersects  the  lines  of  communication 
between  the  Eoman  stations  of  Isca  Silurum  (Caerwent), 
Caerleon,  Burrium  (Usk),  Blsestum  (Monmouth),  and 
Gobannium  (Abergavenny).  A  Eoman  general  sta¬ 
tioned  here  is  said  to  have  founded  the  church  about 
the  year  a.d.  180  ;  but,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  it 
was  removed  by  supernatural  agency  to  its  presen't 
position.  That  a  church  should  have  been  so  founded 
is  not  at  all  unlikely  ;  indeed  it  is  'per  se  most  probable  : 
for  we  know  that  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  this  land 
followed  as  a  rule  the  course  of  the  Eoman  legion¬ 
aries  ;  and  this  particular  case,  moreover,  was  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Caerleon,  so  early  famous 
for  its  flourishing  church,  its  converts,  and  its  martyrs. 
After  the  withdrawal  of  the  Eomans  and  the  desertion 
of  the  Gaer  Vawr,  the  church  would  still  continue  for 
a  while  the  centre  point  of  the  surrounding  Christian 
population  ;  but  when  local  provision  began  to  be  made 
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for  religious  privileges,  and  Christian  chieftains  secured 
church  services  for  their  families  and  retainers,  other 
and  more  convenient  centres  would  take  its  place,  and 
the  old  church  become  known  as  the  cemetery  only,  or 
‘^The  Churchyard/’  One  such  provision  on  this  very 
spot  we  have  in  the  grant,  made  about  the  end  of  the 
seventh  century,  by  Cynfelyn  to  the  church  of  Llandaff, 
and  preserved  among  the  early  archives  of  the  see. 
This  grant  with  its  translation  has  been  printed  in  the 
Liber  Landavensis,  pp.  165,  420  ;  and  we  here  give  a 
transcript  of  it.  It  is  for  many  reasons  both  interesting 
and  valuable.  In  its  general  bearing  it  shows  how 
the  early  endowments  of  the  church  were  conferred  ; 
and  in  its  local  character  it  has  preserved  in  the  des¬ 
cription  of  the  boundary  line  many  a  name  that  has 
been  forgotten  on  the  spot,  but  must  have  been  in  use 
when  the  document  was  drawn  up. 

LANN  CUMM. 

“  Insinuanduin  est  quod  Ciiiuelin  resolvit  immolavitque  Lann 
cwmm  cum  suo  agro,  id  est,  tribus  modiis^  terr^e,  Deo,  et  Sancto 
Dubricio,  et  Teliauo,  et  Grecieli  Episcopo,  et  omnibus  successo- 
ribus  ejus  in  ecclesia  Landavise  in  perpetuo,  pro  aninia  sua,  cum 
sua  tota  libertate,  et  tota  communione,  in  campo  et  in  silvis,  in 
aqua  et  in  pascuis,  sine  ullo  censu  bomini  terreno  nisi  ecclesim 
Landavise,  et  pastoribus  ejus.  De  Clericis,  testes  sunt  Grecielis 
Episcopus,  Conguas,  Nud,  Balcas,  Eiud,  Seitir,  Idnertli,^  Clutis, 
Guorou ;  de  laicis  Cinuelin,  Gloui,  Judnou,  Gurci,  Gefti.  Qui 
custodierit,  custodiat  ilium  Deus ;  qui  auteni  ab  ecclesia  Landa- 
vise  separaverit,  anathema  sit.  Einis  illius  est,  0  aper  nant  bis 
imich,  maliduc  bis  diuinid  ar  i  hit  bet  inblain  bet  ir  ford,  or 
ford  dirard  ar  hit  irard  versus  occasum,  bet  cecin  iralt  or  dirgu- 
airet  bet  rit  yr  onnenn  ar  nant  broueni,  ar  i  hit  bet  nant  foss 
pluum  ar  hit  diuinid  istrathafren,  or  blain  bet  i  cecin,  ar  hit  yr 
cecin  bet  i  ford  dirard,  ar  hit  irard  bet  licat  ir  hiinaun,  ar  hit 
dirguairet  bet  ibic  maliduc  bic  dirguairet  o  aper  bis,  ubi  ince- 
pit."” 

LANN  CUMM. 

Information  is  hereby  given  that  Cynfelyn  granted  and  sacri¬ 
ficed  for  his  soul,  to  God  and  to  St.  Dubricius,  and  St.  Teilo  and 


^  About  twenty-seven  acres. 
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Bishop  Grecielis,  and  all  his  successors  in  the  church  of  Llan- 
daff  for  ever,  Lanncwmm  with  its  territory  ;  that  is,  three  modii 
of  land  with  all  its  liberty,  and  all  commonage  in  field  and  in 
woods,  in  water  and  in  pastures,  without  any  payment  to  mortal 
man  besides  to  the  church  of  Llandaff  and  its  pastors.  Of  the 
clergy,  the  witnesses  are,  Grecielis  Bisliop,  Cynwas,  Nudd,  Bal- 
cas,  Biwdd,  Seitir,  Idnerth,  Clydis,  Gworeu  ;  of  the  laity,  Cynfe- 
lyn,  Glywi,  Iddneu,  Gwrgi,  Gefti.  Whoever  will  keep  it,  may 
God  keep  him ;  and  whoever  will'  separate  it  from  the  church  of 
Landaff,  may  he  be  accursed.  Its  boundary  is, — from  the  influx 
of  the  brook  Bisimich,  along  the  Bis  upwards  to  its  source,  to 
the  road ;  frdm  the  road  to  Yr  Ardd,  along  yr  Ardd  towards  the 
west  to  the  ridge  of  the  cliff ;  from  the  declivity  as  far  as  Ehyd 
yr  Onnen  in  Nant  Broueni,  along  it  to  Nant  fibs  pluum,  along 
it  upwards  to  Ystrat-hafren,  from  its  source  to  the  summit ; 
along  the  summit  to  the  road  to  Yr  Ardd,  along  Yr  Ardd  to  the 
well  of  the  fountain ;  along  it  downwards  to  the  Bic,  following 
Bic  downwards  to  the  influx  of  the  Bic  where  it  began. 

In  a  ‘‘  Supplementary  Note”,  p.  12,  Mr.  Wakeman 
of  the  Graig,  a  great  authority  on  all  Monmouthshire 
antiquities,  states  that  “  this  parish  (of  Liang wm)  is 
divided  into  two  hamlets,  called  Llangwm  Isaf  and 
Llangwm  Uchaf,  but  formerly  Llangwm  and  Gwarthaf 
Cwm.  There  were  two  churches,  one  in  each  hamlet ; 
one  of  these  is  in  ruins.  The  boundary  of  this  part  is 
very  confused.  I  think  it  includes  Llangwm  only.” 
Mr.  Price,  the  vicar  of  Llangwm  Uchaf,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  no  doubt  that  both  parishes  are  included, 
and  he  would  identify  the  brook  “  Bisimich”  with  the 
stream  which  rises  at  the  top  of  Llangwm  Ucha,  and 
the  Bic”  with  that  which  joins  it  at  the  bottom  of 
Llangwm  Isa. 

Either  way,  what  took  place  here  in  the  one  case,  we 
may  assume  to  have  taken  place  also,  mutatis  mutandis, 
in  the  other ;  and  w^e  have  Llangwm,  both  Uchaf  and 
Isaf,  associated  from  earliest  times  with  the  cathedral 
of  Llandaff,  and  their  great  tithes  appropriated  to  the 
two  prebends  therein  of  Llangwm  and  Warthacwm. 
The  division  and  its  origin  illustrate  very  aptly  that 
characteristic  of  the  British  church  with  which  Giraldus 
Cambrensis  found  so  much  fault  in  his  day.  The 
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churches,  he  says,  have  almost  as  many  parsons  and 
parties  as  there  are  principal  men  in  the  parish  ;  the 
sons  after  the  decease  of  their  fathers  succeed  to  the 
ecclesiastical  benefices,  not  by  election,  but  by  heredi¬ 
tary  right  .  .  .  and  if  a  prelate  should  by  chance  pre¬ 
sume  to  appoint  or  institute  any  other  person,  the 
people  would  certainly  revenge  the  injury  upon  the 
institutor  and  the  instituted/’  To  see  how  common 
these  divisions,  portions,  and  comportions  were,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  Taxatio  Ecclesiastica  of 
Pope  Nicholas,  in  which  we  have  many  details  that 
are  obscured  in  the  present  system  of  describing  en¬ 
dowments,  but  are  of  importance  for  a  right  estimate 
of  their  nature  and  origin.  Indeed,  in  the  mother 
parish,  in  which  these  lines  are  written,  there  were 
four  such  comportions,  and  they  still  exist. 

This  feature,  however,  was  by  no  means  limited  to 
the  British  church,  although  it  did  stand  out  promi¬ 
nently  in  the  eyes  of  Giraldus ;  for  we  find  that  a  some¬ 
what  similar  custom  prevailed  in  the  Greek  Church 
in  Bussia,  as  well  as  in  the  cognate  cases  of  Armorica 
and  Ireland.  In  describing  the  condition  of  the  early 
Irish  monasteries,  a  recent  able  writer  states  that  “  they 
seem  to  have  embraced  and  absorbed  almost  all  that 
existed  then  of  an  ecclesiastical  organisation ;  that 
something  of  a  class  connection,  under  the  rule  of 
hereditary  families,  is  discernible  in  the  different  foun¬ 
dations,  and  that  the  innate  propensity  of  the  Irish 
Celts  to  tribal  feuds  seems  to  have  made  these  bodies, 
in  a  very  literal  sense  indeed,  active  members  of  the 
church  militant.”  ^ 

Happily,  Mr.  Wakeman’s  remark  about  one  of  the 
two  churches  of  Llangwm  being  ‘‘  in  ruins”  no  longer 
holds  good,  for  not  only  was  Llangwm  Isa  renovated  in 
1850,  after  having  been  in  ruins  for  nearly  one  hun¬ 
dred  years  ;  but  Llangwm  Ucha  also,  through  the  zeal 
of  its  present  vicar,  has  been  very  carefully  and  well 
restored.  Of  this  work,  and  the  renovation  of  the 

^  Iona.  By  the  Duke  of  Argyle. 
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beautiful  screen,  we  will  let  Mr.  Seddon,  the  architect, 
speak.  Meanwhile,  there  is  a  statement  which  Mr. 
Wakeman  has  added  to  his  “  Supplementary  Notes^’, 
to  the  effect  that  there  are  other  grants  of  lands 
here”, — which  seems  to  be  open  to  question ;  that  is,  if 
he  alludes,  as  appears  to  be  the  case,  to  another  grant 
in  the  same  volume  (Liber  Landavensis,  p.  607),  of  the 
“  Yill  of  Conuc”  to  the  see  of  Llandaff.  This  grant 
has  been  supposed  to  relate  to  the  ruined  chapelry 
of  Llangynog^  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Llanfihangel 
Tor-y-Mynydd  ;  the  great  tithes  of  which  also  belong 
to  the  cathedral  church  of  the  diocese.  But  there  are 
two  difficulties  in  the  way  :  the  first  topographical, 
inasmuch  as  the  description  given  appears  to  require 
a  more  immediate  connection  with  the  sea,  and  points 
rather  to  a  Glamorganshire  district  near  the  banks  of 
the  Ewenny.  And  this  is  further  confirmed  by  the 
names  of  such  witnesses  as  the  abbots  of  Llancarvan, 
Docunni,  and  Llanilltyd.  The  other  difficulty  is 
genealogical,  or  rather  chronological.  For  if  the  pedi¬ 
gree  given  in  the  Lives  of  the  Cambro-British  Saints, 
p.  607,  be  correct,  then  Cynfelyn  the  grandson  must 
have  made  his  grant  to  Bishop  Gracielis  before  the 
grandfather  bestowed  Llangynog,  an  order  which, 
though  not  impossible,  at  least  militates  against  the 
identity  of  the  two  places.  However,  we  give  a  copy 
of  the  grant,  and  our  readers  may  judge  for  themselves. 

VILLA  CONUC. 

‘‘Sciendum  est  quod  Conuilius  filius  Gurceimi,  verbo  Mor- 
canti  et  filii  ejus  Ithail,  dedit  villam,  in  qua  sepulchrum  est  Gurai, 
id  est, villam  Conuc,  Deo  et  Sanctis  Dubricio,  Teliauo,et  Oudoceo, 
cum  sua  tota  libertate,  et  tota  communione,  in  campo  et  in 
aquis,  in  silva  et  in  pascuis,  et  Bertliguino  Episcopo,  et  episcopis 

1  It  stands,  roofless  and  ivy-mantled,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
Llangwm  Church,  and  is  equi-distant  from  the  Gaer  Vawr.  The 
nare,  about  30  feet  by  12  feet,  is  divided  from  the  chancel  (9  feet 
long)  by  a  rude  round  arch  7  feet  high.  The  last  burial  in  it  occur¬ 
red  about  fifty  years  ago.  It  was  that  of  a  descendant  of  the  Nicho¬ 
lases  of  Trellech. 
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omnibus  Landavise  in  perpetuo ;  et  cum  data  eleemosyna  pr£ece- 
pit  Conuil  filio  suo  Conuc,  et  filiis  suis  a  generatione  in  geiiera- 
tionem,  ut  semper  servirent  altari  Landaviae  de  praedicto  agro. 
Finis  illius,  A  vertice  montis  Gurai  usque  amiiem  Euenhi;  lati¬ 
tude  autem  a  fossa  magna  usque  ad^  fossam  contra  mare.  De 
clericis,  testes  sunt  Berthguiniis  Episcopus ;  Sulgen,  Abbas  Car- 
bani  vallis ;  Saturn,  Abbas  Doegunni ;  Gurliaual,  Abbas  Ilduti. 
De  laicis,  Morcant  Eex  et  tilius  ejus  Itliail,  Conuil,  Vinet,  Con- 
duut,  Cuncuman,  Mabsii,  Gurhitir,  Samuel,  Judic,  Guednerth 
lilius  Morcanti.  Quicunque  custodierit,  custodial  ilium  Deus ; 
qui  autem  ab  ecclesia  Landaviae  separaverit,  anathema  sit. 
Amen.” 

VILLAGE  OF  CONUC. 

Be  it  known  that  Cynwyl,  son  of  Gwrgenu,  with  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  Morgan  and  his  son  Ithael,  gave  to  God  and  to  St. 
Dubricius,  St.  Teilo,  and  St.  Oudoceus,  and  to  Bishop  Berthgwyn, 
and  all  the  bishops  of  Llandaff  for  ever,  the  village  in  which  is 
the  sepulchre  of  Gwrai,  that  is  the  village  of  Conuc,  with  all  its 
liberty,  and  all  commonage  in  field  and  in  waters,  in  wood  and 
in  pastures.  And  with  giving  the  alms,  Cynwyl  ordered  his  son 
Conuc  and  his  sons  that  they  should  always  serve  the  church  of 
Llandaff,  with  respect  to  the  aforesaid  land,  from  generation  to 
generation.  Its  boundary  is  from  the  top  of  the  mountain 
Gwrai  as  far  as  the  river  Euenhi ;  and  its  breadth,  from  the  great 
foss  as  far  as  the  foss  opposite  the  sea.  Of  the  clergy,  the  wit¬ 
nesses  are, — Berthgwyn,  Bishop  ;  Sulien,  Abbot  of  Carvan  Valley; 
Sadwrn,  Abbot  of  Docunni ;  Gwrhafal,  Abbot  of  Illtyd.  Of  the 
laity, — King  Morgan  and  his  son  Ithael,  Cynwyl,  Vinet,  Cyii- 
ddwyd,  Cyngwman,  Mabsu,  Gwrhytir,  Samuel,  Iddig,  Gwaed- 
nerth,  son  of  Morgan.  Whoever  will  keep  it,  may  God  keep 
him ;  and  whoever  will  separate  it  from  the  church  of  Llan¬ 
daff,  may  he  be  accursed.  Amen. 

The  parish  church  of  Llangwm  Ucha,  dedicated  to 
St.  Jerome,  consists  of  a  simple  chancel  and  nave  with 
a  south  porch  and  a  tower  on  the  north  side,  a  some¬ 
what  unusual  position,  hut  forming  a  pretty  and 
appropriate  grouping  for  the  site.  It  has  recently 
been  restored  ;  the  chancel  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Christian,  at  the  costs  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis¬ 
sioners,  as  the  present  holders  of  the  great  tithes ;  and 
the  nave,  by  subscription,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  J.  P. 


1  Ad  deest.  0. 
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Seddon,  wlio  has  also  the  special  charge  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  rood-loft  and  screen,  and  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
for  an  account  of  it. 

“  The  restoration  comprised  the  rebuilding  of  the 
nave  and  porch,  the  thorough  reparation  of  the  tower, 
and  re-hanging  of  the  bells,  the  re-roofing  and  re-furnish¬ 
ing  of  the  chancel,  the  re-fiooring  with  encaustic  tiles, 
and  the  re-seating  of  the  whole  of  the  interior.^” 

During  the  progress  of  the  work  there  was  found  in 
the  walling  the  curious  Saxon  pillar  with  interlaced 
ornamentation,  of  which  an  illustration  is  given  from 
the  pencil  of  Mr.  Worthington  Smith.  This  pillar 
•  probably  formed  the  pedestal  of  a  stoup  or  a  piscina 
in  an  earlier  edifice  than  the  one  now  existing.  ^  Along 
with  it  was  also  discovered  a  fragment,  described  as 
either  a  portion  of  window  tracery  or  a  tomb  decoration, 
which  has  been  carried  away  by  some  not  over  scrupu¬ 
lous  visitor. 

Mr.  Seddon,  in  his  description,  states  that  before 
the  late  restoration  the  church  had  remarkably  few^ 
windows  ;  the  two-light  lancet  and  the  easternmost  of 
the  single  lancets  only  on  the  north  side,  and  on  the 
south  the  single  lancet  and  the  four-light  one  eastward 
of  the  porch  only  ;  and  that  this  last  was  an  insertion 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  In  the  west  end  above  the 
doorway  was,  as  now,  the  peculiar  two-light  early  win¬ 
dow,  with  rudiments  of  tracery  in  the  circle  of  the 
head.  The  openings  of  the  chancel  and  tower  remain 
as  of  old,  and  are  particularly  small  and  modest  in  their 
proportions. 

“  Some  fragments  of  painted  glass,  showing  the  rose 
and  the  pomegranate,  remain  in  the  tracery  of  the  four- 
liglit  window,  and  pieces  of  coloured  glass  belonging 
to  the  west  window  and  others  have  been  found.  The 
walls  also  showed  fragments  of  coloured  decoration  in 
various  places.  In  particular,  the  figure  of  Our  Lord 
in  the  act  of  blessing  stood  over  the  chancel  and  facing 
the  nave.  The  outlines  of  this  showed  great  merit, 

^  Archdeacon  of  Monmouth’s  Charge. 
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but  it  unfortunately  crumbled  away  on  exposure.  These 
arrangements  should  be  considered  in  judging  of  the 
effect  of  the  interior,  in  which  a  blaze  of  light  was 
admitted  by  the  four-light  window,  directly  thrown 
upon  the  magnificent  rood  screen,  while  a  dim  religious 
light  above  was  admitted  to  other  parts,  and  without 
doubt  the  result  was  most  artistic. 

‘‘As  regards  the  floor-levels,  the  present  ones  are  as 
nearly  as  possible  those  of,  at  any  rate,  the  early  church, 
as  evidenced  by  the  finished  surface  of  a  sort  of  con¬ 
crete  about  three  inches  below  the  present  nave  floor¬ 
ing,  and  by  fragments  of  plastering  left  on  the  walls. 
This  level  had,  however,  been  raised  about  eighteen 
inches,  possibly  to  avoid  damp,  or  in  consequence  of 
burials  ;  some  two  hundred  skulls  having  had  to  be 
removed ;  so  that  the  platform  in  front  of  the  screen 
pre-existed,  but  the  destruction  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  screen  rendered  it  impossible  to  ascertain  what  had 
been  its  exact  treatment  in  connection  with  the  plat¬ 
form. 

“The  peculiar  feature  of  the  church  is  its  unusually 
magnificent  rood-loft  and  screen^  executed  in  oak,  upon 
which  fragments  of  rich  colouring  and  gilding  are  still 
to  be  found.  This  has  been  a  source  of  interest  beyond 
its  locality  for  a  considerable  time.  About  fifty  or 
sixty  years  ago.  Dr.  Cook,  Doctor  of  Tot  worth  in 
Gloucestershire,  and  an  eminent  antiquarian  of  those 
days,  while  staying  at  Troy  House,  came  to  Llangwm, 
and  being  struck  with  the  screen  offered  to  buy  it  and 
to  give  a  peal  of  bells  to  the  church  in  its  stead.  The 
offer  being  refused  by  the  churchwardens.  Dr.  Cook 
sent  to  have  models  taken  from  it,  and  erected  a 
partial  copy  of  it  as  an  ornament  in  his  own  church. 
Casts  of  the  same  ornaments  were  profusely  used  in 
the  decorations  of  chimney-pieces  in  Troy  House,  the 
seat  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort.  When  the  present  vicar 
succeeded  to  the  living  he  found  the  church  in  such  a 

^  For  tlie  use  of  the  accompanying  illustration  I  am  indebted  to 
Mr.  Price,  the  vicar. 
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state  of  decay  that  the  nave  had  to  be  partly  rebuilt. 
In  doing  this  the  greatest  care  possible  was  taken  of 
the  screen,  which  was  sustained  in  its  position  during 
the  works.  The  lower  part  was  in  a  very  dilapidated 
state,  and  this  has  been  restored  and  refixed,  every  part 
of  the  old  work  capable  of  being  re-used  having  been 
worked  in  again,  and  precedents  were  found  for  all  its 
parts,  except  the  plinth  at  the  bottom,  which  had  been 
totally  destroyed. 

The  intermediate  coved  portion  between  the 
lower  screen  and  the  main  beam  of  the  rood  loft  is 
gone,  but  housings  of  its  moulded  ribs  still  give  the 
exact  section  of  its  mouldings.  The  rood  beams  have 
more  or  less  of  almost  all  their  rich  carving  remaining, 
and  drawings  have  been  preserved  of  the  fragments 
of  the  beautiful  brackets  which  connected  the  lower 
ones  with  the  walls. 

“  Unfortunately  all  traces  of  the  panelling  which 
once  doubtless  filled  the  spaces  between  the  upright 
posts,  which  connect  the  upper  and  lower  beams  of  the 
rood-loft,  are  gone.  An  examination  of  the  screens 
of  Patricio  and  other  churches,  however,  makes  it  clear 
that  they  were  perforated  traceries,  and  that  small 
buttresses  once  enriched  the  upright  posts  or  mullions 
between  them.  Wider  mullions  occupy  the  centre  and 
extreme  ends  between  these  beams,  the  decorations 
of  which  it  is  difficult  to  discover.  The  filling  in  of 
the  back  of  the  rood-loft  under  the  chancel  arch  with 
a  few  cusped  narrow  openings  in  its  boarding  fortunately 
remains,  so  that  on  the  whole  little  needs  to  be  conjec¬ 
tured  as  to  the  details  of  this  unique  and  splendid  work, 
the  interest  of  which  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  remote 
position  of  the  church  in  which  it  is  found,  and  the 
difficulties  which  must  have  attended  its  execution  and 
erection."” 

Assuming,  as  is  most  reasonable,  that  the  four-light 
window  was  inserted,  and  filled  with  its  stained  glass, 
when  the  rood-loft  was  erected,  the  rose  and  pome¬ 
granate’’  give  a  clue  to  its  actual  date.  The  pome- 
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granate  was  the  badge  of  the  house  of  Arragon,  there¬ 
fore’^,  writes  Mr.  W.  W.  E.  Wynne  of  Peniarth,  “  the 
screen  must  have  been  erected  between  the  14  Nov. 
1501,  the  date  of  the  marrianfe  of  Arthur  Prince  of 
Wales  with  Katharine  of  Arragon,  and  the  end  of  1528, 
in  which  year  Plenry  YIII  began  to  question  the  legality 
of  his  own  marriage  with  Katharine.  But  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  it  may  be  attributed  to  between  3  June 
1509,  the  date  of  that  marriage,  and  the  year  1528.’^ 
No  indication  of  a  rood  or  crucifix  has  been  found  in 
the  woodwork  of  the  loft,  and  its  absence  may  be  readily 
accounted  for  by  the  wall-painting  that  stood  above  it. 
Other  wall-paintings  w^ere  brought  to  light  along  the 
north  wall  of  the  nave,  but  they  also  crumbled  away  on 
exposure. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  church  of  St.  Patricio, 
or  as  it  is  sometimes  written' ‘Pat rishow”.  In  the  Yolume 
for  1856,  p.  286  seq.,  will  be  found  an  account,  with 
illustrations,  of  its  curious  inscribed  font  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century,  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Westwood; 
and  in  the  Yolume  for  1874  a  minute  description  of  the 
church  itself  by  Mr.  M.  H.  Bloxam,  who  remarks  that 
“  This  little  church  with  its  reclusorium,  domus  inclusi, 
or  anchorite’s  cell  (for  such  he  takes  the  appendage  at 
the  west  end  to  be),  exhibits  no  less  than  three  stone 
altars,  two  of  them  being  the  only  instances  he  had 
met  with  (except  those  in  front  of  the  rood-loft  in  the 
church  of  St.  Jacques,  Antwerp,  which  are  of  wood  and 
comparatively  modern)  of  the  rood-loft  altars.”  A  well 
known  architect,  Mr.  Sedding,  has  suggested  that  there 
were  here  also,  as  at  St.  Patricio,  two  altars  under  the 
rood-loft.  This  would  account  most  naturally  for  the 
raised  platform  on  which  it  stands  ;  and  it  is  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  the  ceiling  above  the  loft,  as  far  as  the 
second  window  in  the  nave,  was  elaborately  panelled. 
It  may  be  added  that  there  was  formerly  in  the  sister 
church  of  Llangwm  Isa  a  rood-loft  almost  as  perfect 
and  beautiful,  approached  by  a  stair  in  the  wall ;  but  it 
has  long  since  disappeared,  and  is  now  only  remem- 
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bered  by  old  parishioners.  We  cannot  therefore  be 
too  thankful  that  it  has  been  the  better  fortune  of 
Llangwm  Ucha  to  have  fallen  on  better  times  and  into 
more  tender  and  loving  hands  ;  and  we  cordially  com¬ 
mend  the  work  of  its  complete  restoration^  to  the  lovers 
of  the  beautiful  in  Christian  art,  as  being  itself  ‘‘  beau¬ 
tiful  in  its  details,  its  execution,  its  conception  .  .  . 
which  nothing  but  a  love  of  beauty  in  the  minds  of  our 
countrymen  could  lead  them  to  execute.'’^ 

The  only  monument  possessing  any  interest  is  a 
tablet  over  the  chancel  door,  in  memory  of  a  brother- 
in-law  or  perhaps  a  son-in-law  of  the  celebrated  Puritan, 
Walter  Cradock,  who  was  born  at  Y  Pwll  in  the  town¬ 
ship  of  Trevilla,  a  small  manor  house  in  the  parish. 
The  Cradocks  came  into  possession  through  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  a  cadet  of  the  Pembrokeshire  family  of  that 
name  with  a  Miss  Winter,  the  heiress  ;  and  from  them 
it  has  descended  by  the  marriage  of  later  heiresses, 
through  the  Gwins  and  Watkins,  to  the  present  posses¬ 
sor,  Mr.  Cradock  Gwin  Watkins.  The  inscription 
runs  :  Hie  juxta  jacet  Picardus  Creed,  qui  Admirallo 
Blake  Comitique  de  Sandwich  Fuit  a  Secretis.  Hxorem 
Loisiam  Walteri  Cradock  filiam  natu  maximam  duxit. 
Bepentina  mors  e  vivis  septuagenarium  sustulit  nono 
calendar’  August!,  a.d.  1690.”  The  earliest  register 
dates  from  1663,  and  contains  no  entry  under  the 
surname  of  Cradock  ;  but  a  Cradock  Gwyn  is  named 
under  1679.  There  are  several  baptisms  of  sons  of 
Bichard  Creed  1664-1669,  and  he  occurs  in  1670  as 
one  of  the  Overseers  and  Churchwardens.  Could  he 
have  been  the  same  with  the  Major  of  that  name  in 
Cromwell’s  army  ? 

Among  the  vicars  of  the  parish  occur  :  1560,  Philip 
ap  Jenkin,  Clerke,  Yicare  of  Langonne  ...  is  there 
Besy  dent  and  kepeth  Hospytalytye.”  (Bishop  Kit  chin’s 

1  For  this  purpose  we  understand  that  in  addition  to  a  deficit  of 
£60  for  the  repair  of  the  lower  screen  and  coved  portion,  recently 
completed  (January  1877),  another  £120  are  required  for  the 
repair  of  the  rood-loft, — now  in  hand. 

^  The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone. 
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return  to  Archbishop  Parker);  1679,  Philip  Thomas, 
vicar;  Thomas  James,  buried  the  2nd  day  of  August, 
1718  ;  1718,  Thomas  Jones,  vicar,  ibidem,  October  16  ; 
1730,  Jen  kin  Jones,  vicar  of  Llangwm  Ucha  and  Isa, 
Penhow  and  Llanpadock,  and  Llangeview,  died  June 
14th,  and  was  buried,  June  16th,  at  Llangubby,  in  the 
year  1765  ;  1765,  Pice  Davies,  vicar,  October  21,  1765, 
was  buried  1789  ;  1790,  Edward  Thomas  ;  1832,  John 
Fleming  ;  1856,  Wihiam  Price,  the  present  vicar. 

D.  P.  T. 


ON  THE  TPIBE  OF  EDNOWAIN  BENDEW. 

NO.  ri. 

loRWERTH  (ab  Madoc  ab  Ednowen)  married  Arddyn, 
the  daughter  of  Llewelyn  ab  Owain  ab  Edwyn  of 
Tegaingl.  The  unfortunate  person  named  Owain  ob¬ 
tained  the  undesirable  cognomen  of  “Yradwr”  (or  the 
traitor), having  joined  Hugh  Earl  of  Chester  against  his 
son-in-law,  Gruffydd  ab  Cynan,  the  last-called  King  of 
Wales.  He  is  said  to  have  died  at  the  commencement 
of  the  twelfth  century,  from  a  disease  of  the  lungs,  and 
his  arms  are  stated  to  be,  argent,  between  four  Cornish 
choughs  a  cross  fleury  engrailed  sable.  Edwyn  of 
Tegaingl  was  founder  of  one  of  the  noble  tribes  of  North 
Wales.  He  married  Gwerydd,  the  daughter  of  Cynfyn 
ab  Gwerystan  ab  Gwaithvoed,  who  was  Prince  of 
Powys  in  right  of  his  wife  Angharad,  the  heiress  of 
Meredydd  ab  Owain  by  Angharad,  heiress  of  Merfyn 
ab  Phodri  Mawr,  and  Queen  of  Powys.  Having  been 
slain  near  Phuabon  by  Phudosa  ab  Phys  ab  Owain, 
circa  1075,  he  was  buried  at  Northop  in  Flintshire. 
The  father  of  Edwyn  was  Grono,  or  Goronwy,  son  of 
Owain  ab  Howell  Dda  by  his  second  wife,  Angharad, 
heiress  of  Merfyn  ab  Phodri  Mawr,  and  Queen  of 
Powys,  and  thus  brother  of  the  Meredydd  mentioned 
above.  Goronwy  married  Edelfleda,  the  widow  of 

Edmund  Ironsides  of  England,  and  daughter  of  Edwin 
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Earl  of  Mercia.  The  Saxon  Chronicle  says,  under  the 
date  1039,  ‘Hhe  Welsh  kill  Edwin,  brother  of  Leofric 
the  Earl,  and  Thurkill,  and  Elfget,  and  very  many  good 
men  wdth  them.” 

lorwerth  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Eirid  ab  lor- 
worth,  who  married  Agnes,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Pul- 
ford.  The  family  of  Pulford  was  seated  for  several 
generations  at  Pulford  in  the  county  of  Chester ;  and 
from  the  time  of  King  J ohn  to  that  of  Edward  I,  the 
several  heads  of  the  family  all  had  the  name  of  Robert. 
There  appear  to  have  been  four  of  them.  The  last 
married  a  daughter  of  the  truly  noble  house  of  Corbet, 
and  another  branch  is  represented  by  the  house  of 
Grosvenor,  Dukes  of  Westminster.  By  Agnes,  his  wife, 
Ririd  ab  lorwerth  was  father  of  an  elder  son  lorwerth, 
of  whom  presently ;  and  a  second  son,  Einion  ab  Ririd, 
who  married  Jane,  daughter  of  Lies  or  Llewellyn  ab 
lorwerth  of  Maesbrock,  and  had  issue,  Madoc,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Gwen,  daughter  of  Adda  ab  Ninic  (?)  ab  Kynric  ab 
Pasgen,  and  was  father  of  Meredith,  who  married 
Angharad,  daughter  of  Evan  Gethin  ab  Madoc  Kyffin, 
by  whom  he  had  issue  three  sons, — 1,  leva,  who  by 
Morfydd,  heiress  of  Griffith  ab  Adda  ab  Griffith  of  Dol- 
goch,  had  a  daughter  and  heiress,  Tangwystl,  wife  of 
Griffith  Lloyd  ab  Llewelyn  ab  Ynyr  ;  2,  Llewelyn, 
whose  son  Llewelyn  married  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Evan  ab  Adda  Ddu,  and  had  issue  Llewen,  who  married 
Llewelyn  ab  Gruffydd  Lloyd  ;  3,  Rys,  who,  marrying 
Jane,  daughter  of  Gruffudd  ab  Eva  ab  Adda  Ddu,  had 
issue,  Ithel  Yychan  ab  Rhys  ab  Madoc  ab  Blethin  ab 
Bletrws  (so  says  the  MS.,  with  a  query),  who  married 
Alis,  daughter  of  Gruffudd  ab  Rees  of  Llandewe,  and 
had  issue  Tudyr  ab  Ithel,  who  married  Jonet,  daughter 
of  Llewelyn  ab  Blethin  of  Pantyloyd,  and  had  a  son, 
Griffith,  who,  by  Nest,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Tudyr 
ab  Grono  ab  Blethin,  descended  from  Llowarch  Hol- 
bwrch,  was  father  of  Davydd,  husband  of  Margaret, 
heiress  of  Davydd  ab  Llewellyn  ab  Tudyr  ab  Davydd 
Yychan,  and  father  of  Rees  of  Wickwer,  who  married 
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Nest,  daughter  of  Evan  ab  Rees  ab  Grono  ab  Cynric 
ab  Bletbin,  and  bad  two  sons,  of  whom, — 1.  Davydd 
Lloyd  the  elder  married  Alls,  daughter  of  Gruffudd  ab 
Evan  ab  Llewelyn Vy chan,  and  had  issue, — Istly,  John 
Lloyd,  Registrar,  who,  by  Margaret,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Lloyd  of  Liang wyfan,  was  father  of  a  son,  John  Lloyd 
Bagbed,  Doctor  of  Physic,  and  Anne,  heiress,  who 
married  John  Prys  of  Rhiwlas,  ab  Codden,  Esq. ;  2ndly, 
William  Lloyd,  parson  of  Llanrhaiadr,  Llanvechain,  and 
Llanwain  ;  3rdly,  Edward  Lloyd,  Proctor  in  Llandewe. 
2.  Evan  Lloyd,  the  second  son  of  Rees  of  Wickwer, 
married  Margaret,  daughter  of  John,  and  had  issue, — 
1.  John  Lloyd,  Recorder,  who,  by  Alis,  heiress  of 
Richard  ab  John  Wyn  ab  Evan  ab  Rhys  o  Wyn  Cyn- 
rick  had  issue, — 1  st,  Edward  Lloyd,  who  married  Cathe¬ 
rine,  daughter  of  Cendric  Wyn  of  Hafod ;  2nd,  John, 
who  married  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Eues  of  Dinbach  ; 
3rd,  Ffowke,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Lloyd  Mar- 
chant  ;  4th,  Robert,  who  married  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Davydd  Glyn,  clerk ;  5th,  Elen,  wife  of  Thomas  ab 
John  Griffith  of  Hafod ;  6th,  Margaret,  wife  of  John 
William  ab  Griffith  ;  7th,  Catherine,  wife  of  Thomas 
Burchmesham  ab  John  of  Llansanan  (?).  2.  Davydd 

Lloyd  of  Dinbach,  who,  by  Alis  ab  Davydd  (a  word 
illegible)  ab  Robert  had  issue, — 1,  John  Lloyd,  vicar  of 
Groesfford  ;  2,  Sir  Hugh,  curate  of  Rhyddland  ;  3,  Elen, 
wife  of  Robert  ab  Robert  of  Coder  ;  4,  Elizabeth,  wife 
of  Ffowke  ab  Thomas  of  Wickwaer  ;  5,  Ann,  wife  of 
John  ab  William. 

lorwerth,  the  eldest  son  of  Ririd  ab  lorwerth,  married 
Nest,  heiress  of  lorwerth  ab  Grono  ab  Einion  ab  Seis- 
syllt.  According  to  the  pedigree  of  Colonel  Jones  this 
lady’s  grandfather,  Grono,  married  Middyfis,  daughter 
of  Owain  Cyfeilioc,  lord  of  Powys  (or,  a  lion  rampant 
gules)]  and  his  father,  Einion,  married  Nest,  daughter 
of  Cynvelin  ab  Bosfyn  ab  Rhiwallon  ab  Madoc  ab 
Cadwgan  ab  Bleddyn,  lord  of  Nannau  (or,  a  lion  ram¬ 
pant  azure).  Seissylt,  who  was  descended  from  Gwyddno 
Garanhir,  and  bore  argent,  a  lion  passant  guardant 
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sahle  between  three  fleurs-de-lys  gules,  married  Nesta, 
daughter  of  Goronwy  ab  Einion  of  Tegaingl.  lor  worth 
ab  Ilirid  had  issue  by  this  marriage,  besides  a  daughter 
Gwenllian,  the  wife  of  Gruffudd  Lloyd  ab  Meredydd 
ab  Ynyr,  a  son  and  heir,  Eotpert ;  but  before  speaking 
of  him,  notice  must  be  taken  of  a  younger  brother  of 
lorwerth  ab  Kirid,  viz.,  Eobert  Goch  ab  Eirid,  who 
married  Llever,  daughter  of  Davydd  Vychan  ab  Davydd 
ab  Cynric  ab  lorwerth  ab  Gwgan,  and  had  issue, — 
1st,  Bleddyn  ;  2nd,  lorwerth  Sais  ;  and  3rd,  a  daughter 
Angharad,  the  wife  of  Eden  ab  Einion  ab  Ithel  ab 
Adda  ab  Aldryd.  The  eldest  son,  Blethin,  married 
Angharad  ne  neull,  daughter  of  Blethin  ab  Ithel  Lloyd, 
by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Eotpert,  who  married  Margaret 
ne  Algwn,  daughter  of  Evan  ab  Gruffudd  ab  Howell 
ab  Meredydd,  and  had  a  son  Cynric,  who,  by  Mali, 
daughter  of  Blethin  ab  Gwyllim  ab  Gruffydd  ab  Hilin 
ab  Tudyr  had  issue, —  1,  Ehys  ;  2,  Deicus,  father  of 
Cwnws,  father  of  Ithel,  whose  daughter  Jonet  married 
Davydd  Lloyd  ab  Ehys  ab  Evan  Vychan.  The  elder 
son,  Ehys  ab  Cynric,  married  Istly,  Catherine,  daughter 
of  Davydd  ab  Ithel  Vychan,  by  whom  he  had  issue, — 
1,  Davydd  of  the  Gwm  ;  2,  Thomas ;  3,  Margaret,  wife 
of,  Istly,  John  Hookes  ab  Thomas  Hookes,  and  2ndly, 
Ehys  ab  Llewellyn  ab  Howell  ;  4,  Gwenllian,  wife  of 
lenkyn  ab  lorwerth  ab  Einion  o  dowyn.  The  second 
son,  Thomas,  had  issue, — 1,  William  Thomas,  and  2, 
Hugh  Thomas,  of  whom  the  former  was  father  of  Hugh, 
Griffith,  John,  and  Eobert ;  and  of  these,  Hugh  had 
issue, — Griffith  Hughes,  John  Hughes,  and  Eobert 
Hughes.  The  latter  of  the  two  sons  of  Thomas,  viz., 
Hugh  Thomas,  had  issue,' — 1,  John;  2,  Lewis;  of  whom, 
John  was  father  of  Hugh  Jones,  who,  by  a  daughter  of 
Eobert  Piers  of  (Ewri  ?),  was  father  of  Merch.  Lewis, 
the  second  son,  was  father  of  William,  father  of  Hugh 
Williams  of  Ysceiviog.  In  the  MS.  there  is  an  asterisk 
placed  beneath  the  name  of  Thomas,  second  son  of 
Ehys  ab  Cynric,  and  at  the  corresponding  reference 
is  as  follows  :  Piers  Griffith  had  issue, — 1,  Mailt,  wife 
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of  John  Tudyr  Prydydd  ;  2,  Margaret  Piers,  wife  of 
William  Griffith  of  Wyddgrig ;  3,  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
Davydd  ah  Evan  ab  Pobert  ab  Evan  ab  Ithel ;  4,  Jonet, 
wife  of  Davids  ab  Griffith  ;  5,  Grace,  wife  of  William 
ab  Thomas  of  Bodfary. 

Davydd  of  the  Cwm,  eldest  son  of  Phys  ab  Cynric, 
married  Margaret,  daugliter  of  Pobert  de  la  Wood  of 
Goedon  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Piers  Stanley,  and 
had  issue, — 1,  Jonet,  wife  of  Gordderch  Pobert  ab 
Meredydd  ;  2,  Margaret,  wife  of  John  Trevor;  3,Poger, 
who,  by  Catherine,  daughter  of  Ythel  ab  Gruffudd  ab 
Gwyn,  was  father  of  Griffith  of  the  Cwm,  who  married 
Elen,  daughter  of  Thomas  ab  Wyn  ab  John  ab  Potri, 
and  had  issue  a  daughter.  Pose,  who  was  wife  of  Poger 
Brereton  of  Haughton-  ab  Poger  ab  Sir  Roger,  and 
they  had  issue  two  daughters,' — 1,  Nest,  sole  heiress, 
second  wife  of  Llewellyn  Vychan  ;  and  2,  Jonet,  wife 
of  Davydd  ab  Goronwy.  Rys  ab  Cynric  married,  2ndly, 
Mabli,  daughter  of  Davydd  ab  Rhys  ab  Evan  ab  Llew¬ 
ellyn  Ddu,  and  had  issue  by  her  a  daughter,  Anne, 
wife  of  Evan  ab  Llewellyn,  and  a  son  Gruffudd,  who 
married  Catherine,  daughter  of  John  Salsbury  of  Vych- 
ymbyd,  and  had  issue, — 1,  Gregory  ;  2,  Jonet,  wife  of 
Gregory  ab  Jenkin  ;  3,  Gwen.  Of  whom,  the  son 
Gregory  married  Catherine,  heiress  of  Piers  Conway, 
Archdeacon  of  Llanelwe,  and  parson  of  Llaneurgain,  by 
whom  he  had  issue, — 1,  Piers  Gerony,  of  whom  pre¬ 
sently  ;  2,  Harry,  who,  by  Jonet,  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Thomas  ab  William  ab  Ithel  of  Dyserth,  had  issue 
Harry,  wlio  married  Jonet,  daughter  of  Ffowke  Middle- 
ton  ;  3,  Griffith  Lloyd,  who,  by  Jane,  daughter  of 
Robert  Gethin  ab  Morris,  had  a  son  Thomas  ;  4,  Mar¬ 
garet,  wife  of  Robert  Wyn  ab  John  ab  Rhys  ;  5,  Anne, 
wife  of  Phys  Wyn  ab  Howel  of  Vodeugan.  The 
eldest  son.  Piers  Gerony,  married  Margaret,  daughter 
of  John  ab  Rhys  ab  Howel  ab  Eden  ab  Cwnws  ddu, 
and  by  her  had  —  1,  John,  who  by  his  wife  Elizabeth 
left  an  heiress,  Catherine,  wife  of  John  Prys  of  Llew- 
esawg ;  2,  Ann,  wife  of  Richard  Piers  ab  Harry  of 
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Llan  Asaph  ;  3,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Thomas  Hughes  of 
\’fhitfFord  ;  4,  Gray,  wife  of  Thomas  Cynric  ;  5,  Jane, 
wife  of  Robert  ab  Rainallt ;  and  6,  Lowrie,  wife  of 
William  Speiser. 

But  to  return.  Rotpert,  eldest  son  and  heir  of  lor- 
werth  ab  Ririd  ab  lorworth,  married  Adles,  daughter 
of  Ythel  Vychan  ab  Ythel  Lloyd  ab  Ythel  Gam  ab 
Meredydd  ab  Uchtred  ab  Edwyn  of  Tegaingl ;  her 
mother  being  Adles,  sole  heiress  of  Richard  (who  mar¬ 
ried  Agnes,  daughter  of  Gwyn  ab  Eignion  ab  Colwyn), 
son  of  Cadwaladr,  lord  of  Ceredigion,  and  died  1172, 
younger  son  of  Gruffudd  ab  Cynan,  last  King  of  Wales. 
By  this  match  Rotpert  had  issue, — 1st,  Ithel,  Archdea¬ 
con  of  Tegaingl,  s.  p. ;  2nd,  Cynric,  of  whom  presently; 
3,  Llewellyn  ab  Robert  ab  Blethin  ab  Robert  Goch, 
whose  daughter  Margaret  married  Evan  Gwillim  ab 
Madoc  Kyffin.  Is  not  this  a  mistake  ?  It  ought  to 
have  been  put  under  the  former  descent ;  but  I  follow 
the  MS.  4.  Margaret,  wife  of  Madoc  ab  Grono  Vychan 
ab  Grono  ab  Ednyvet  Vychan.  5.  Lie  wen,  wife,  Istly, 
of  Howell  Guinnen  ;  2ndly,  of  Rotpert  ab  Gruffudd. 
6.  Tanglwystl,  wife  of  Cynric  ab  Evan  ab  Gruffudd  ab 
Madoc  Ddu,  descended  from  Edwyn.  7.  Angharad, 
wife  of  Cynric  ab  Blethin  Lloyd.  8.  Marred,  wife  of 
Evan  Gethin  ab  Madoc  Kyffin.  9.  lorwerth,  father  of 
Dafydd,  father  of  lenkin,  father,  by  a  daughter  of  Grono 
ab  Gwyn  ab  Grono  Sais  of  Ythell,  who,  by  Jonet, 
heiress  of  Evan  Ddu  ab  Cynric  ab  Griffith,  had  issue, 
Catherine,  wife  of  Benet  ab  Davydd  ab  Llewellyn 
Vychan  ab  Llewellyn  Goch.  The  son  and  heir,  Cynric 
ab  Rotpert,  married  twice;  by  his  second  wife,  Angharad, 
daughter  of  Gruffudd  Vychan  ab  Gruffudd  ab  Davydd 
Goch,  he  had  a  daughter  Gwerll,  wife,  Istly,  of  Tamos 
ab  Madoc  o’  Eyton  ;  2ndly,  of  lorwerth  ab  Einion  ab 
Gruffudd  ab  Llewin,  1137.  His  first  wife  was  Angharad, 
daughter  of  Madoc  Lloyd  of  Bryncunallt,  ab  lorwerth 
Voel  ab  lorwerth  Vychan,  descended  from  Tudor  Tre¬ 
vor  (for  the  ancestry  of  this  line,  see  Archwologia  Cam- 
hrensis  for  January  1874,  p.  38  ;  also  History  of  Llan- 
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gurig,  by  E.  Hamer  and  H.  W.  Lloyd,  Esqrs.,  p.  241)  ; 
and  her  mother  was  Margaret,  daughter  of  Llewellyn 
(by  Susannah,  daughter  and  coheir  of  Llewellyn  Madoc 
ab  Einion  ab  Eirid  of  lal,  descended  from  Uchtred  ab 
Edwyn  of  Tegaingl),  who  was  son  of  leuaf  (ab  Adda  ab 
Awr  ab  leuaf  ab  Cuhelyn  of  Trevor)  by  Margaret  or 
Tanglwystl,  daughter  of  Madoc  ab  Cynwrig  Yychan, 
whose  mother  was  Margaret,  daughter  of  Howell,  lord 
of  Burton  and  Llai,  son  of  Moreiddig,  lord  of  Burton, 
by  Tanglwystl,  daughter  of  Cadwgan  ab  Cadwaladr, 
second  son  of  Gruffudd  ab  Cynan,  King  of  Wales. 
Moreiddig  was  the  son  of  Sanddef  Hardd,  whose  wife 
was  Angharad,  the  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  Gruf¬ 
fudd  ab  Cadwgan  of  Nannau,  by  Angharad,  the  only 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Davydd  ab  Owain  Gwynedd, 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  his  wife  Emma  Plantagenet,  sister 
of  Henry  II  of  England.  By  his  first  wife,  Angharad, 
Cynric  ab  Eotpert  was  father  of — 1,  Ithel  Yychan,  of 
whom  presently ;  2,  Davydd,  who  married  Nest,  sole 
heiress  of  Meuric  Lloyd  of  Nane  ;  3,  Bhys  o’  Yow  y 
mynydd,  who  married  Gwerll,  daughter  of  Eden  ab 
Gruffudd  o’  Sontli,  and  had  issue,  Llenew,  wife  of  How¬ 
ell  ab  Meredydd.  The  eldest  son, 

Ithel  Yychan,  married  Angharad,  heiress  of  Eobin  ab 
Dafydd  ab  Howell  ab  Dafydd  ab  Gruffudd,  ab  Caradoc, 
descended  from  Owain  Gwynedd  (1  and  4,  vert,  three 
eagles  displayed  in  fess  or ;  2  and  3,  gules,  three  lions 
passant  guardant  argent.  By  this  match  Ithel  Yychan 
was  father  of — 1,  Cynric  ;  and  2,  Davydd,  of  whom 
hereafter.  Ithel  Yychan  was  of  Northop  and  Holt  by 
right  of  his  wife.  The  eldest  son, 

Cynric  ab  Ithel  Yychan,  married  Tanglwystl,  heiress 
of  Gruffudd  Lloyd  ab  Davydd  ab  Meredydd  ab  Gruffudd 
ab  Llewellyn  ab  Meilr  ab  Conan  (other  authorities  say 
he  married  a  daughter  of  Gruffudd  ab  Davydd  ab 
Meredydd  ab  Bhys),  and  was  by  her  father  of — -1,  John ; 
2,  Bhys  [N.B.,  after  this  name  in  the  MS.  are  inserted 
Hugh,  Eobert,  Thomas,  Sir  Edd.,  Eoger,  Eich.,  Pyers, 
probably  other  sons  of  Cynric);  3,  Harry.  Of  the  eldest 
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presently.  The  second,  Ehys,  was  father  of  Hugh,  who 
by  Jonet,  heiress  of  Eohin  ah  John  ah  lenkin,  was 
father  of — 1,  Elen,  wife  of  Morgan  ah  Thomas  ;  2,  Anne, 
wife  of  John  ab  Harry  ah  Griffith  Howel  ah  Ydai ;  and 
3,  Edward,  who  was  father  of — 1,  Piers,  whose  son, 
Edward  Piers  of  Plasyn  (Llanhasse?), married  a  daughter 
of  Harry  Chambers,  and  had  issue  an  heiress,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Hughes  ;  2,  Thomas,  who  had  a  son,  William 
Hughes  ;  and  3,  William,  who  also  left  issue.  The  third 
son  of  Cynric,  viz.,  Harry,  married,  Istly,  Alis,  daughter 
of  Simon  Thelwall  ab  Davydd,  and  had  issue,  Elis,  who 
married  Margaret,  daughter  of  John  aer  Conwy  ab 
John  Hen.  By  this  match  he  had,  Istly,  a  son  Hugh, 
who  by  Llowry,  daughter  of  William  Meredydd  ab 
Davydd  ab  Einion  Vychan,  was  father  of  a  daughter 
and  heiress,  Alis,  wife  of  John  Middleton  Vychan  ;  and 
secondly,  four  daughters, — Jonet,  wife  of  Eichard,  per¬ 
son,  Gwyn  ;  Alis,  wife  of  Madoc  ab  Hugh  o  Demeirchion; 
Elizabeth  ;  and  Catherine,  wife  of  Elis  John  Davydd 
ab  Griffith  o’  Ysceiviog. 

The  page  of  the  MS.  ends  here,  and  the  following 
page  commences,  as  below,  by  John,  who  seems  to  be 
intended  to  be  indicated  as  the  son  of  Elis  ah  Harry. 
John  married  Catherine,  heiress  of  Ithel  ab  lenkin  ab 
Davydd  ab  Howell  ab  Einion  ab  Edwyn,  and  had 
issue, — 1,  Sir  John  vie  Caerwys  ;  2,  Elis  ;  3,  Griffith, 
father  of  Eobert,  father  of  John  Wyn  Caerwys,  father 
of  John  Wyn  Griffiths  ;  4,  Howel,  who  married  Jane, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Griffith  ab  John  Griffith  o  Pant  y 
Llongdu,  by  whom  he  was  father  of  John  of  Gladlow 
in  Ysceiviog,  who  married  Jane,  heiress  of  Ehys  Wyn 
ab  Howel  of  Bwlch  coed  y  Mynydd,  and  by  her  was 
father  of  Eych  Wyn,  who  by  Mary,  daughter  of  John 
(Hayt)  ab  John  ab  William,  had  a  son,  John  Wyn  of 
Gledlow,  who  married  Barbara,  daughter  of  Eobert 
Lloyd,  parson,  of  Halkin  ;  5,  Maryd,  wife  of  Thomas 
ab  Elis  ab  Davydd  ab  John  o  (ffanallt  ?)  ;  6,  Alis,  wife 
of  John  ab  Benet  ab  Griffith  o  Ysceiviog  ;  7,  Tibot,  wife 
of  levan  Lloyd  (o  Maerdu  ?)  ab  Eich  ab  Elisau  ab  Grif- 
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■fith  ;  8,  Mailt,  wife  of...  Baker  of  Croes  Oswallt ;  9, 
Jonet,  wife  of  Eobert  ab  Gruffudd  Lloyd  o  Ragad  ; 
10,  Gwen,  wife  of,  Istly,  Howell  Havydd  ab  Rhys  ab 
Griffith  ab  Howell  o  Wen  Ossyllt ;  2ndly,  of  John 
Davydd  Griffith  o  Garneddwen.  Harry  ab  Cynric 
married,  2ndly,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Gruffudd  ab  Rhys 
ab  Davydd  ab  Howell,  by  whom  he  had  issue  a  son  and 
three  daughters, — 1,  Mary,  wife  of  Thomas  ab  Edd  ab 
Ithel  ;  2,  Jonet,  wife  of  Meredydd  ab  Tydyr  ab  Evan 
Lloyd  ;  3,  Gwerwyl,  wife  of  Elis  ab  Rhys  o  Chwitfford. 
The  son  Thomas  married  twice, — Istly,  Elen,  daughter 
of  Howel  Vychan  ab  Howel  o  Lwydiarth  ;  2ndly,  Mailt, 
daughter  of  Iwna  ab  Ithel  ab  Madoc  ab  Einion.  By 
the  first  wife  he  had  issue  a  daughter,  Catherine,  wife 
of  Robert  Wynn  ab  Thomas  Griffith,  and  had  two  sons, 
— 1,  Harry  Parry,  Esq.,  of  Basing werck,  who  married, 
Istly,  Margaret,  daughter  of  lenkin  Hanmer,  and  2ndly, 
Catherine,  daughter  of  William  Moyston  ;  2,  Benet  o 
Berth  y  Maen,  father,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Hugh 
ab  Thomas  Mwynd  o  Pant  yn  Esceiviog,  of  a  son  Hugh, 
husband  of  Margaret,  daughter  of  Harry  Pennant  of 
Vagiht,  and  by  her  father  of  Thomas  Parry,  who  mar¬ 
ried  a  daughter  of  John  Pennant  o  Dwnning. 

John,  the  eldest  son  of  Cynric  ab  Ithel  Vychan,  mar¬ 
ried  Margaret,  daughter  of  yr  Hen  John  aer  Conway. 
There  is  probably  a  mistake  here,  for  other  pedigrees 
give  his  wife  as  Sionet,  daughter  of  John  Conway  of 
Bodrhyddan,  who  was  son  of  this  John  Conway  by 
Janet,  daughter  of  Thomas  Salsberie  Hen,  and  sister  of 
the  wife  of  Elis  ab  Harry  ab  Cynric.  John  Conway, 
father  (or  more  probably  grandfather)  of  the  wife  of 
John  ab  Cynric,  married  Jonet,  daughter  of  Edmund 
Stanley,  son  of  Sir  William ;  her  mother  being  Angharad, 
daughter  of  Howel  ab  Tydyr  ab  Ithel  Vychan  of  Mos- 
tyn.  The  father  of  John  was  Jenkin  Conway,  who 
married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Meredydd  ab  Howell 
ab  Davydd  ab  Gruffudd,  descended  from  Owain  Gwyn¬ 
edd.  Jenkin  was  son  of  John  Conway  by  Annes, 
heiress  of  Sir  Harry  Torbois,  son  of  Richard  Conwa}"  by 
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Agnes,  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Redclyffe,  son  of  Sir 
Hyw  by  Ankret,  sole  heiress  of  Sir  Henry  Crevecoeur, 
lord  of  Prestatyn,  son  of  Sir  John  by  Avicia,  daughter 
of  Sir  James  Butler  of  Wormwood,  said  to  be  descended 
from  a  sister  of  Thomas  k  Becket,  son  of  Sir  Baffe  Con¬ 
way,  or  Conias,  by  Joyce,  daughter  of  Sir  Peter  Crofft, 
son  of  Sir  Richard  by  Sybil,  daughter  of  Roger  Morti¬ 
mer  of  Wigmore,  son  of  another  Sir  Richard  by  Ffelis, 
daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Corbet  of  Caus,  son  of  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Conias  or  Conway,  Constable  of  England,  by  Isa¬ 
bel,  daughter  of  Baldwyn,  Earl  of  Blois.  By  this  lady 
John  ab  Cynric  was  father  of  seven  sons  and  a  daughter, 
Margaret,  wife  of  John  Lloyd  ab  William  ab  Rhys  o 
Nant.  The  sons  were, — 1,  John  ;  2,  Thomas  ;  3,  Robert; 
4,  Piers  ;  5,  Richard,  of  whom  hereafter  ;  6,  Roger,  who 
married  Catherine,  daughter  of  Thomas  ab  Llewellyn 
Vychan  ab  Evan  ab  Davydd  ab  Cynric,  and  had  issue 
a  son  Edward,  who  married  Catherine,  heiress  of  Davydd 
ab  Harry  ab  Llewellyn  ab  Evan  ab  Adda  ;  and  ten 
daughters.  7.  Harry,  who  had  issue,  Gruffudd  ab 
Harry  and  Richard  ab  Harry  ;  the  former  of  whom  mar¬ 
ried  Mailt,  daughter  of  Howell  ab  Rhys  ab  Dio  of  Hal- 
kin,  and  was  father  of  a  daughter  Margaret,  wife  of 
John  Wyn  ab  Rhys  of  Vaesygroes  ;  and  a  son  Richard, 
who  by  Jane,  daughter  of  Thomas  ab  John  Griffith  of 
Bagillt,  was  father  of  John  of  Brynfford,  who  married 
Elizabeth,  heiress  of  Richard  ab  Edward  ab  Davydd  ab 
Evan  of  Caervallwch.  The  fifth  son,  Richard  ab  J ohn 
or  Jones,  was  the  eldest  who  left  any  issue.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Margaret,  daughter  of  Llewelyn  Vychan  ab  Evan 
ab  Davydd  ab  Cynric. 

With  this  name  the  MS.  finishes  with  respect  to  this 
the  senior  male  line  ;  but  before  returning  to  the  second 
son  of  Ithel  Vychan,  it  may  be  interesting  to  give,  from 
the  Visitations  of  Shropshire  and  other  papers  in  the 
British  Museum,  Bodleian,  etc.,  the  continuation  of  this 
line. 

Richard  Jones  or  ab  John,  by  his  wife  Margaret 
Vaughan,  daughter  of  Llewelyn  Vaughan  of  Mold  (see 
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under  Robert  Goch  ab  Ririd),  bad  issue  a  son,  William 
Jones,  who  succeeded  his  uncle  John  Jones,  who  was 
of  Chilton,  near  Shrewsbury,  1492,  and  thus  removed 
from  North  Wales  into  England  ;  they  left  issue  a  son, 
William  Jones  of  Chilton,  who  married  Alice,  daughter 
of  Richard  Brereton  of  Cheshire.  This  lady  was  a 
descendant  of  Sir  William  Brereton  of  Brereton,  co. 
Cheshire,  who  married,  Istly,  Ellen,  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Philip  Egerton  of  Egerton  ;  and  2ndly,  Margery, 
daughter  of  Henry  Done  of  Utkin  ton.  This  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Brereton  was  son  of  William  Brereton  by  Margery, 
daughter  of  Richard  de  Bosley,  son  of  Sir  William 
(1321),  by  Roesia,  daughter  of  Ralph  de  Vernon,  son  of 
Sir  William  by  a  daughter  of  Richard  de  Sand  bach,  son 
of  Sir  Ralph  Brereton  by  Ada,  daughter  and  coheiress 
of  David  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  whose  mother  was  Maud, 
daughter  of  Hugh  Earl  of  Chester.  This  David  Earl 
of  Huntingdon  was  son  of  Henry  Prince  of  Scotland, 
1152  (by  Adame,  daughter  of  William  Earl  of  Warren 
and  Surrey),  who  was  the  son  of  David  King  of  Scot¬ 
land  (by  Maud,  daughter  of  Woldeofus  Earl  of  North¬ 
umberland),  son  of  Malcolm  III,  King  of  Scotland,  1093, 
by  Margaret,  sister  and  heiress  of  Edgar  AtheJing. 
This  Margaret  was  granddaughter  of  Edmund  Iron¬ 
sides,  and  daughter  of  Edmund  the  Outlaw,  1057,  by 
Agatha,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Henry  HI,  and  thus 
represented  the  Saxon  kings  of  England. 

The  old  home  of  the  Breretons  still  remains  at  Brere¬ 
ton  in  Cheshire,  though  now  used  only  as  a  farmhouse. 

William  Jones  of  Chilton  had  issue  by  Alice  Brereton 
his  wife,  a  son  and  heir,  Richard  Jones  of  Chilton,  gent., 
1488,  who  is  called  “  agricola”  in  his  son’s  admission  as 
a  burgess  of  Shi’ewsbury. 

H.  F.  J.  Vaughan. 


April  Sth,  1876. 
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SCULPTUKED  STONE  NEAE  BEIDGEND. 

The  stone  above  referred  to  will  be  found  in  a  field 
called  “  Cae  Fynnon”,  part  of  the  farm  of  Pen-yr-Allt, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Bridgend,  on  tlie  road  to 
St.  Bride’s  Minor  ;  and  within  a  few  yards  is  the  spring, 
or  “  Holy  Well”,  with  which,  no  doubt,  it  was  first  asso¬ 
ciated,  and  from  which  the  field  takes  its  name.  The' 
accompanying  sketch  gives  a  representation  of  both 
objects  and  their  relative  position. 

It  is  an  oblong  block,  evidently  forming  at  one  time 
the  shaft  or  base  of  a  cross,  and  is  now  firmly  fixed  in 
the  ground  with  its  upper  or  smaller  end  downwards, 
and  is  3  feet  9  inches  high  by  2  ft.  and  1  ft.  7  ins.  wide 
at  the  larger  end.  The  angles  are  somewhat  rounded, 
ornamented  with  an  interlacing  design,  and  finished  at 
the  top  and  bottom  with  four  rings  ;  but  from  wear 
and  weathering  much  of  this  ornamentation  is  now 
scarcely  discernible.  Each  side  of  the  stone  bears  a 
sunk  panel.  Three  of  them  are  partly  filled  with  inter¬ 
lacing  designs  of  varying  character.  The  upper  part  of 
these  panels  is  left  vacant,  as  if  intended  for  an  inscrip¬ 
tion,  which  for  some  cause  was  never  cut.  The  fourth 
panel  is  left  rough  and  unornamented,  as  if  intended  to 
stand  with  this  face  against  a  wall  or  other  surface.  The 
firmness  with  which  the  stone  is  fixed  in  the  ground, 
the  prominence  and  slope  of  the  collar,  and  the  great 
size  and  depth  of  the  mortice  in  its  base,  point  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  was  a  cross  of  two  or  more  stages. 
The  whole  or  part  of  the  upper  stage  is  now  buried 
beneath  the  surface  ;  but  this  surmise  I  had  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  verifying,  as  the  farmer  upon  whose  land  it  is 
situated  was  not  disposed  to  render  any  assistance  in 
removing  the  earth.  It  may  be  that  his  reluctance 
sprang  from  a  feeling  of  veneration  for  this  landmark 
of  ancient  days  ;  and  if  so,  the  desire  to  keep  intact  that 
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•which,  so  far  as  he  knew,  had  existed  from  time  imme¬ 
morial,  is  a  laudable  one.  To  some  such  feeling  as  this, 
handed  down  through  generations,  do  we  owe  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  most,  if  not  all,  of  these  monuments  of  a 
bygone  age.  Unintelligent  and  unreasoning  it  may  be, 
but  worthy  of  respect  for  its  results. 

The  similarity  of  ornament  on  the  angles  of  this  stone, 
and  a  certain  likeness  in  outline  and  general  character 
between  it  and  the  Llandough  Cross,  given  in  Professor 
Westwood’s  Lapidarium  Wallice,  indicate  an  identity 
of  purpose  at  any  rate,  if  not  of  date  and  origin. 

In  the  absence  of  any  direct  evidence  of  the  age  of 
this  monument,  or  historic  reference  to  it,  an  opinion 
upon  the  subject  can  only  be  stated  with  considerable 
diffidence.  From  the  general  character  of  the  orna¬ 
mentation  as  compared  with  that  of  other  like  monu¬ 
ments  whose  age  is  better  known,  and  also  from  the 
negative  evidence  given  below,  I  am  disposed  to  assign 
the  earlier  part  of  the  eleventh  century  as  the  probable 
date  of  its  erection.  In  the  Liher  Landavensis  (p.  531) 
is  chronicled  the  grant  of  the  church  of  St.  Bridget,  and 
certain  lands  therewith,  by  Cadwallaun,  son  of  Gwriad, 
to  Joseph,  Bishop  of  Llandaff ;  and  in  the  statement  of 
the  boundaries  of  these  lands  mention  is  made  of  this 
spring  or  well  under  the  name  of  the  “  fountain  Liss”; 
but  no  reference  whatever  to  any  cross,  as  it  is  reason¬ 
ably  to  be  supposed  would  have  been  had  such  a  monu¬ 
ment  existed  at  the  time  of  the  gift.  The  silence  of  the 
chronicle  in  this  respect,  I  think,  justifies  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  cross  did  not  exist  at  the  date  of  the 
grant.  I  also  infer,  from  the  mention  of  this  fountain 
by  name,  that  it  was  one  of  acknowledged  repute  ;  was, 
in  fact,  one  of  those  wells  or  holy  springs  around  which 
centred  many  of  the  Christian  observances  of  a  primi¬ 
tive  people  ;  perhaps  accredited  with  healing  properties, 
and  therefore  held  in  high  esteem  and  veneration.  This 
granted,  what  would  be  more  likely  than  that  the 
Bishop  to  whom  this  church  and  fountain  and  land 
were  given  should  signalise  the  accession  of  so  im- 
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portant  an  addition  to  the  church  by  the  erection  of  a 
Christian  symbol  such  as  this,  to  mark  in  a  twofold 
manner  the  sanctity  of  the  spot,  and  witness  its  dedica¬ 
tion  to  the  see  he  represented  ?  For  this  reason  am  I 
disposed  to  consider  this  cross  as  the  work  of  Bishop 
Joseph,  who  held  the  see  of  Llandalf  from  a.d.  1022- 
1046  ;  and  if  not  by  him,  by  his  immediate  successor, 
Herewald,  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  episcopate ;  for  in 
the  later  years  the  architectural  form  and  ornament 
began  to  experience  the  change  consequent  upon  the 
introduction  and  spread  of  Romanesque  feeling  and 
design  by  which  the  earlier  Celtic  (commouly  called 
“  Runic”)  ornamentation  was  supplanted,  and  of  which 
this  monument  is  an  example. 

The  well  itself  (shown  on  the  left  of  the  sketch)  is  a 
rudely  and  massively  walled  enclosure  domed  over  with 
large,  flat,  overlying  stones,  but  bearing  no  especial 
indication  in  its  masonry  of  the  antiquity  claimed  for 
it.  It  is  situated  at  some  considerable  distance  from 
any  house,  and  still  shows  signs  of  that  periodical 
whitewashing  so  prevalent  in  Wales  :  a  custom  in  this 
instance  curiously  suggestive  of  the  stately  and  impres¬ 
sive  ceremony  of  “  blessing  the  wells”  practised  by  the 
mediaeval  church,  and  the  still  earlier  observances  en¬ 
joined  by  the  laws  of  Cnut  and  the  canons  of  Edgar 
and  Anselm. 

Let  us  hope  the  attention  now  drawn  to  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  this  most  interesting  relic  may  rescue  it  from 
its  present  undeserved  purpose  of  a  “  rubbing-post”, 
and  lead  to  its  restoration  to  the  position  originally 
occupied,  which  will,  I  think,  be  found  in  the  large  bank 
of  earth  and  stones  above  the  well ;  and  so  one  more 
landmark  of  the  pious  zeal  of  the  early  Christian  fathers 
may  the  better  remain  to  teach  the  same  old  lesson  to 
us  and  ages  and  peoples  yet  to  come. 


G.  E.  R. 
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Manley  ^shwin,  Treasurer. 

D.  M.  McCullough,  Local  Secretary. 


(ffomsponliEncE. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  ARCH^OLOGIA  CAMBRENSIS. 


BAKER  OF  ABERGAVEKKY. 

Sir, — The  following  notes  on  the  pedigree  of  this  family  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  town  of  Abergavenny  and  the  Herbert  Chapel, 
were  compiled  at  the  suggestion  of  your  Local  Secretary,  in  view 
of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  in  1876,  and  are  now 
placed  at  your  service. 

Without  going  back  to  the  time  of  Owen  Glyndwr  and  others, 
through  whom  we  claim  descent,  I  will  begin  with  my  ancestor, 
Richard  Balcer,  after  whom  I  am  named.  He  was  born  in  the  year 
1497,  and  died  in  the  year  1561,  and  is  commemorated  by  a  curious 
brass  in  the  Herbert  Chapel  erected  by  his  son  William  Baker;  and 
in  the  same  brass  and  same  inscription  is  also  commemorated  a  son 
of  William  Baker’s  also  named  Richard,  which  makes  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  somewhat  difficult  to  make  out.  The  inscription  is  in  Latin, 
and  the  translation  is  somewhat  as  follows:  “To  Richard  Baker, 
his  father,  and  a  son  of  the  same  name.  To  the  father,  once  a  bur¬ 
gess  of  this  town.  To  a  son  in  later  times  his  likeness,  having 
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departed  this  life  in  peace  ;  the  former  aged  54,  on  the  7th  January 
1551 ;  the  latter,  7  Oct.,  aged  41,  and  in  the  year  of  our  salvation, 
1598.  To  both.  To  the  father  of  a  numerous  family,  who  deserved 
well  of  his  country,  William  Baker,  with  the  respect  due  from  a  son 
to  his  father,  and  with  the  greatest  affection  for  his  son,  hoping  to  be 
partaker  of  the  same  happiness  in  the  resurrection  of  the  just,  among 
the  eternal  spirits  in  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  ;  intending  for  himself 
a  tomb  between  them,  being  full  of  years,  and  wearied  of  anxiety. 
Because  of  his  grief  for  a  renowned  father  and  his  son,  he  has 
placed  and  dedicated  this,  such  as  it  is,  sacred  to  their  memory.” 
Then  follows  a  Latin  verse. 

The  William  Baher  who  erected  the  above  was  steward  to  Lord 
Abergavenny,  a  post  I  still  hold.  So  that  for  nearly  three  hundred 
years  (with  occasional  breaks),  this  office  has  been  held  in  my 
family.  William  Baker’s  mother  is  stated,  in  Wood’s  Athence  Oxo- 
nienses,  to  have  been  a  daughter  of  Dr.  David  Lewis,  Judge  of  the 
High  Court  of  Admiralty ;  but  this  is  not  correct,  as  she  was  a 
daughter  of  Lewis  ap  John  {alias  Walys),  vicar  of  Abergavenny, 
and  sister  of  Dr.  David  Lewis. 

Dr.  David  Lewis,  who  was  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxon.,  and  after¬ 
wards  Principal  of  Jesus  College,  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of 
Admiralty,  Master  of  St.  Catherine’s  Hospital,  and  one  of  the  Mas¬ 
ters  in  Chancery,  was  buried  in  the  Herbert  Chapel,  and  is  com¬ 
memorated  there  by  a  tomb  still  very  striking,  although  greatly 
injured.  His  will,  proved  11  May  1584,  is  very  voluminous,  and 
amongst  other  items  contains  the  following  :  “  Item.  I  doe  give  to 
my  lovmg  sister,  Maud  Baher,  the  wife  of  William  Baher,  and  to  her 
assigns,  all  my  state,  tytle,  and  interest,  yet  to  come  in  the  Lord  of 
Aberge’ney’s  mills,  and  now  occupied,  by  my  sufferance,  by  my 
brother  William  Lewis.  Item.  I  doe  give  to  my  said  sister  a  stand- 
ynge  cup  of  silver  with  a  cover  thereupon,  gilt”,  etc. 

William  Baker  had  two  sons,  Richard,  who  was  a  barrister  (or, 
as  then  called,  a  counsellor  at  law),  and  who  is  commemorated  by 
the  brass  erected  by  his  father,  as  already  stated ;  and  David. 

David  Baker,  afterwards  Dr.  David  Baker,  or  Father  Augustine 
Baker,  was  born  at  Abergavenny,  9th  Dec.  1575.  He  was  educated 
at  Christ’s  Hospital,  London,  where  he  was  sent  at  the  age  of  eleven 
years.  He  reached  London  on  the  day  of  the  execution  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.  In  1590  he  went  to  Broadgate  Hall,  Oxon.  (now 
Pembroke  College).  In  the  Ashmolean  Library  there  is  a  manu¬ 
script  life  of  him.  His  manuscript  works  are  also  preserved  ;  some 
at  Pembroke  College,  and  some  at  the  Convent  of  the  Perpetual 
Adoration,  near  Rugeley.  He  was  a  barrister,  and  held  the  office 
of  Recorder  of  Abergavenny,  then  a  corporate  town  ;  and  resided 
in  the  house  occupied  by  the  late  Captain  Molyneux  Batt,  and  now 
called  Old  Court,  but  formerly  called  “  Bailey”,  or  “  Bailiff  Baker”, 
from  the  original  name  and  office  of  the  owner.  In  the  year  1605 
he  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  took  the  habit  of  St.  Benedict,  at 
the  same  time  relinquishing  his  profession  of  the  law.  A  sketch  of 
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his  life  is  given  in  Wood’s  A  thence  Oxonienses.  There  is  also  a  life 
written  by  Cressy,  and  a  recent  one  (1861)  by  the  Very  Rev.  IST. 
Sweeney.  Father  Baker’s  theological  writings  are  numerous,  and 
are,  I  am  told,  still  in  use.  He  died  on  the  9th  August  1641,  of  a 
disease  closely  resembling  the  plague  which  ravaged  London  a  few 
years  later,  and  was  buried,  it  is  believed,  in  the  vaults  of  St. 
Andrew’s  Church,  Holborn. 

Richard  Baker,  commemorated  by  the  brass,  and  David  Baker’s 
brother,  had,  amongst  other  children,  two  sons,  William  and  Henry. 

William  Baker,  afterwards  Sir  William  Baker,  married  Joan, 
daughter  of  Henry  Vaughan  of  Bredwardine  Castle,  Herefordshire, 
and  was  Recorder  of  Abergavenny  and  Sheriff  of  the  county  in  1630. 
In  the  Commission  of  Impress  during  the  civil  wars  he  was  ordered 
to  raise  one  hundred  men  for  the  king’s  service,  and  maintain  them 
three  months,  namely  July,  August,  and  September.  I  have  a  lease 
of  the  Castle  Meadow  to  him,  dated  1637,  for  three  lives,  namely,  a 
daughter  of  Roger  Vaughan  of  Bredwardine  (his  niece  by  marriage), 
and  Richard  and  Charles,  sons  of  his  brother  Henry.  His  widow 
erected  a  monument  to  him  in  the  Herbert  Chapel,  the  inscription 
on  a  brass  being  as  follows :  “  Here,  resting  in  Christ,  William 
Baker,  Armiger,  magistrate,  maintainer  of  justice,  of  unspotted 
integrity,  of  renowned  judgment  and  eloquence,  asserter  of  the 
orthodox  faith,  waits  for  the  resurrection  of  the  just.  He  changed 
life  for  immortality,  30th  Oct.,  in  the  year  of  our  salvation  1648,  of 
his  age  64,  and  of  a  happy  marriage,  42.  His  wife,  Joan,  the 
daughter  of  Henry  Vaughan  of  Bredwardine  Castle,  and  an  old 
family,  and  lord  of  the  territory  of  Hereford  and  Brecon,  of  illus¬ 
trious  memory.  Therefore  she,  sorrowful  and  grieving,  caused  this 
monument  to  be  erected.” 

It  was  this  Sir  William  Baker  who  presented  the  bell  which  lately 
hung  in  the  old  Market  Place,  to  the  town  of  Abergavenny,  the 
inscription  being  “  BaylilF  Baker,  1640”.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
erection  of  the  new  Town  Hall  this  bell  was  taken  down,  recast  at 
the  expense  of  my  brother,  John  Baker  Gabb  (it  having  become 
cracked),  and  again  presented  by  him  to  the  town,  August  1868. 

Henry  Baker,  brother  of  Sir  William  Baker,  died  1681,  being  at 
that  time  chief  magistrate  of  the  town,  and  is  also  buried  in  the 
Herbert  Chapel.  He  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Humphrey  Bask- 
erville  of  Pontrilas,  who  was  heiress  to  the  Baskerville  family,  her 
brother  Walter  (who  married  Ann,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Aubrey) 
having  died  wdthout  issue.  Amongst  the  Baker  records  is  a  very 
curious  letter  written  by  Henry  Baker  to  Lady  Mary  Bergevenny, 
dated  19  April  1670,  she  being  at  that  time  guardian  to  her  son  who 
was  under  age.  It  is  directed  “  19  April  1670.  Mr.  Baker  of  Aber¬ 
gavenny.  For  the  Right  Honorable  the  Lady  Mary  Dowager  Ber¬ 
gevenny  at  Fridge  in  Sussex.  Leave  this  at  Mr.  Loe’s  House,  next 
doore  to  the  Coleyard  in  Drury  Lane.”  In  the  letter  he  prays  for 
a  lease  of  the  lands  called  the  “  Great  By  field”,  and  lands  called 
“  Cunduit”  and  “  Skerid  Fields”,  both  having  been  in  the  Baker 
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family  for  eighty  years,  and  hopes  to  have  the  lease  renewed  on 
“reasonable  tearmes”  by  reason  of  “  the  cheapnes  of  come  and 
scarcitie  of  money”.  Henry  Baker  had,  amongst  other  children,  a 
son  named  Charles. 

Charles  Baher,  who  was  also  a  student  of  the  law,  was  born  in 
1617,  and  when  nineteen  years  of  age  became  a  Roman  Catholic, 
whereupon  he  was  sent  to  the  English  College  at  Rome,  and  became 
a  priest,  1642.  He  came  back  to  England  in  1648,  and  carried  on 
his  duties  as  priest  for  thirty-one  years  in  times  of  bitter  persecu¬ 
tion.  He  took  the  name  of  David  Lewis  in  order  to  conceal  his 
own,  and  was  commonly  called  “  the  father  of  the  poor”.  He  was 
apprehended  on  the  17  Nov.  1678,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Michael,  Llan- 
tarnam,  and  committed  to  Monmouth  Gaol.  He  was  tried  at  Mon¬ 
mouth  Assizes,  March  1679,  for  having  taken  orders  in  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  remaining  in  England  contrary  to  the  statute  27th 
Elizabeth.  He  was  condemned  to  death,  and  was  drawn  to  the  gal¬ 
lows  at  Usk  on  August  27th,  1679,  and  his  body  was  afterwards 
burnt  on  the  island  in  the  river.  Porthycorne  House,  nearly  oppo¬ 
site  the  Catholic  Chapel,  Usk,  is  said  to  have  been  the  place  of  exe¬ 
cution.  He  addressed  the  people  before  his  execution,  and  offered 
up  a  beautiful  prayer  which  is  recorded  in  Challoner’s  Lives  of  the 
Missionary  Priests  (vol.  ii,  p.  419).  An  account  of  his  trial,  written 
by  himself,  is  recorded  in  the  State  Trials,  vol.  ii,  p.  801.  He  was, 
I  believe,  nearly  the  last  person  put  to  death  for  religious  reasons. 
About  1830  an  old  man  was  living  who  remembered  the  stone  that 
was  placed  over  his  grave,  the  words  “  Popish  recusant”  being 
plainly  visible.  This  stone  cannot  now  be  found.  While  in  prison 
Charles  Baker  copied  out  the  speech  he  intended  to  make  on  the 
scaffold,  and  then  committed  it  to  memory.  This  interesting  relic 
is  in  my  possession.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  original,  and  is  signed 
“  David  Lewis”,  his  assumed  name. 

The  Baker  family  ultimately  ended  in  two  females,  coheiresses, 
one  of  whom  (Elizabeth,  the  elder  sister)  married  John  Gabb  of 
Go3drey,  who  was  High  Sheriff  for  Herefordshire  in  1690  ;  and  the 
other  married  the  ancestor  of  Colonel  Clifford,  late  of  Llantillio 
House.  Yours  sincerely,  Richard  Baker  Gabb. 


THE  RUINED  CHURCH  OF  LLANGUNNOC. 

Sir, — The  following  account  of  the  little  chapel  (noticed  on  p.  44) 
was  given  by  Mr.  Mitchell  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Monmouth¬ 
shire  Antiquarian  Association,  and  is  copied  from  the  JJsh  Observer. 
It  may  be  of  interest  in  connection  with  your  paper  on  Llangwm. 

W.  P. 

“  Adjoining  the  parish  of  Llansoy,  is  a  small  hamlet,  of  about  one 
hundred  and  forty  acres,  with  a  farm  called  Court  Brychan.  Near 
the  farmhouse,  are  some  small  but  interesting  remains  of  a  church 
which  formerly  consisted  of  chancel  and  nave.  The  chancel  walls 
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have  been  removed  to  the  level  of  the  earth,  and  also  the  north  wall 
of  the  nave.  It  is,  of  course,  roofless,  and  the  walls  that  remain  are 
about  ]  0  ft.  high.  The  gable  at  the  west  end  and  that  over  the  chancel 
arch  ai-e  now  thickly  covered  with  ivy ;  one  of  these  carried  a  bell ; 
indeed,  the  present  tenant  of  the  farm,  Mr.  Vaughan,  remembers 
the  bell  existing  there.*  However  mean  or  uninteresting  a  ruin  may 
appear,  a  little  close  examination  soon  discloses  features  of  interest. 
Here  is  an  early  Norman  chancel  arch,  3  ft.  thick,  quite  plain,  not 
even  chamfered,  and  a  small  early  Norman  window  high  up  in  the 
south  wall,  square  inside,  of  rough  stone,  but  showing  the  usual  half 
circular  head  outside  of  hewn  stone.  This  might  be  easily  overlooked, 
as  a  shed  is  built  against  the  wall  on  the  outside ;  and  I  had  to 
crawl  over  the  thatch  to  inspect  it.  The  south  door  appears  to  have 
had  some  alterations  of  a  later  date  ;  the  door-jamb  has  a  hollow 
chamber,  is  broached  at  the  bottom,  and  its  puobable  date  is  about 
1300  ;  the  rest  of  the  church  is  about  1100,  or,  perhaps,  earlier. 
There  are  several  small  ruined  churches  in  this  county,  with  small 
windows  somewhat  similar,  as  Hun  stone  and  Llanbedr,  though  this 
is  very  rough  inside.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any  glass, 
which  was  rare  and  costly  at  that  period.  The  churches  before  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century  are  believed  to  have  been,  with  few 
exceptions,  of  wood  framing  and  wattles,  like  the  old  cottages  in 
Herefordshire  and  other  counties.  Where  records  exist,  especial 
mention  is  made  of  stone  buildings,  as  in  the  case  of  Jedburgh. 
The  Norman  barons  seem  to  have  used  stone  more  extensively. 
There  is  a  tombstone  in  the  desecrated  chancel  with  this  inscription  : 

‘  Hei’e  lyeth  the  body  of  Edward  Nicholas,  late  of  Trelick’s  Grange, 
in  the  county  of  Monmouth,  Esq.,  who  ended  this  life  the  18th  day 
of  February,  1683.’  Also,  in  memory  of  Henry  Nicholas,  late  of 
Crumbland,  who  died  6th  June,  1818,  aged  73  years.  Crumbland 
is  a  farm  about  a  mile  off.  There  is  a  shield  on  the  stone,  with  a 
coat  of  arms,  consisting  of  a  chevron,  with  a  bird  and  brackets  in 
chief ;  a  bird  in  base.  The  present  tenant  recollects  more  of  the  walls 
than  exist  at  present.  The  property  is  owned  by  the  Rev.  Morris  Yes- 
comb  of  Truro,  Cornwall,  but  the  tithes  are  paid  to  the  lessees  of  the 
Bishop  of  Llandafll  1  have  not  been  able  to  find  much  in  relation 
to  the  history  of  this  place.  In  the  Ordnance  Map  it  is  called  Llan- 
gunnock,  in  the  Liber  Landavensis,  Llangynog,  which  seems  to  be 
represented  by  Uenlennic  Cinauc  or  Henllan  Gy  nog.  Much  land 
seems  to  have  been  granted  in  this  neighbourhood  about  the  middle 
of  the  seventh  century  to  the  Bishop  of  Llandaflf.  There  seem  to 
have  been  three  persons  of  the  name  of  Brychan  ;  one  of  these,  a  son 
of  Gwyngar,  is  recorded  in  the  Liber  Landaveiisis  as  a  donor  of  lands 
to  Llandafi’  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventh  century,  and  he  appears 
to  have  given  his  name  to  this  place,  “  Elys  Brychan”;  and  he  had 
a  nephew  of  the  name  of  Cynog,  who  probably  gave  his  name  to 
the  church.  Trellech  was  given  by  King  Ffernwall  to  the  Bishops 
of  Llandatf,  with  three  modii  of  land  (twenty-seven  acres)  about  the 
early  part  of  the  seventh  century.” 
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Mr.  Octavius  Morgan  has  communicated  the  following  additional 

particulars:  “There  is  very  little  remaining _ The  chancel-arch, 

doorway,  and  small  narrow  window,  prove  it  to  be  Norman,  though 
there  is  a  small  part  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  jamb  of  the  door 
which  indicates  Decorated  work.  There  is,  however,  only  a  portion 
of  the  nave-wall  and  foundations  of  the  chancel  remaining.  When 
it  was  ruined  does  not  appear.  It  was  probably  abandoned  because 
disused,  the  church  being  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  parish, 
which  contains  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  inhabitants,  and 
there  being  no  fund  for  repairs,  or  stipend  for  a  clergyman  to  take 
charge  of  it.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Taxatio  of  Pope  Nicholas, 
nor  does  either  the  church  or  the  tithes  belonging  to  it  appear  in  the 
Valor  Ecclesiasticus  of  Henry  YIII.  Mr.  Wakeman’s  opinion  was 
that  it  was  included  in  the  valuation  of  Llanddewi  Vach,  with  which 
it  seems  to  have  been  united  at  an  early  time,  and  so  continued.” 


BISHOPEICS  OF  BANGOE  AND  LLANDAFF. 

Sir, — The  following  letters  and  extracts  from  the  Parker  Corre¬ 
spondence  cannot  fail  to  interest  those  who  may  not  have  seen  the 
Parker  Society’s  publications.  The  see  of  Bangor  became  vacant 
through  the  death  of  Bishop  Eowland  Meyrick  in  1565  ;  and  that 
of  LlandafF  in  1563,  through  the  death  of  Bishop  Kitchin.  To  this 
Hugh  Jones  was  consecrated,  and  to  the  former  Nicholas  Eobinson 
was  promoted.  Of  the  several  persons  mentioned, — 

1.  Hugh  Jones,  LL.B.,  was  “  Prebendary  of  Llandaff,  vicar  of 
Ban  well,  co.  Somerset,  the  first  Welshman  that  had  been  preferred 
hither  in  the  space  of  three  hundred  years,  as  Godwin  observes.  He 
was  elected  Bishop,  April  17th,  1567;  obtained  the  royal  assent. 
May  2nd  ;  was  confirmed  the  4th,  consecrated  the  5th,  and  received 
the  temporalities  the  6th  of  the  said  month.  He  deceased  at  Math- 
erne,  and  was  there  buried  on  Nov.  I5th  following.”  (Browne 
Willis,  Llandaff.') 

2.  Nicholas  Eobinson,  S.T.P.,  born  at  Conway,  was  Fellow  of 
Queen’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  chaplain  to  Archbishop  Parker; 
appointed  Dean  of  Bangor,  1556  ;  sinecure  rector  of  Northop  and 
Archdeacon  of  Merioneth,  1562  ;  confirmed  Bishop  of  Bangor,  with 
leave  to  hold  rectory  of  Witney,  Oxon.,f/^  commendaniy  Oct.  5,  1565  ; 
consecrated  October  20th,  and  received  the  temporalities  on  Nov. 
6th  following.  He  died  Feb.  3, 1584-5,  and  was  buried  in  the  Cathe¬ 
dral.  (Browne  Willis,  Bangor.) 

3.  Dr.  Ellis  was  the  notorious  Dr.  Elis  Price  of  Plas  lolyn,  who 
represented  the  county  of  Merioneth  in  the  Parliament  of  Queen 
]\lary,  and  the  first  and  second  Parliaments  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
He  was  seven  times  Sheriff  of  Merionethshire,  once  for  Carnar¬ 
vonshire,  twice  for  Anglesey,  and  several  times  for  Denbighshire. 
Pennant  says  of  him,  “  that  be  was  a  creature  of  the  Earl  of  Leices¬ 
ter,  and  devoted  to  all  his  bad  designs”.  (Williams,  Eminent  Welsh¬ 
men.) 
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4.  Dr.  Hewetfc,  Precentor  of  St.  David’s,  1562-88,  was  one  of 
William  Salesbury’s  coadjutors  in  tbe  work  of  translating  the  New 
Testament  into  Welsh,  and  had  for  his  portion  the  Book  of  the 
Revelation.  Yours,  A.  B.  C. 

Archbishop  Parker  to  Sir  William  Cecil,  7th  February  1565  : 

“  Sir, — I  send  you  here  these  letters  inclosed  to  consider.  Loth  I  would 
he,  after  so  long  tarriance  for  Llandaff,  the  Queens  Majesty  should  be 
deceived,  and  her  good  people  not  well  appointed.  Although  Dr.  Lewes'  and 
two  or  three  other  such  have  informed  me  of  him,  which  caused  me  to  write 
as  I  did  ;  and  these  letters  have  stayed  me  to  think  for  instruments  of  his 
commendams,  etc.  Marry,  as  for  Bangor,  if  the  Queens  Majesty  had  sought 
a  great  way  to  supply  that  room,  there  were  not  a  fitter  than  this  Mr.  Hew- 
ett.^  whom  I  know  myself,  and  dare  upon  mine  own  credit  to  commend, 
rather  than  Dr.  Ellis,  having  been  aforetimes  Sheriff  of  the  shire,  neither 
being  priest  or  having  any  priestly  disposition.  I  had  rather  for  my  party 
dissent  from  my  Lord  of  Pembrokes  request,  than  to  commend  a  doubtful 
man  to  the  Queens  Highness,  on  whom,  as  yet  persuaded,  I  would  be  loth 
to  lay  my  hands  on.  He  may  otherwise  do  good  service.  And  this  I  sought 
good  in  time  to  put  to  your  consideration  the  premises,  wishing  your  honour 
Gods  assistance  as  to  myself. 

“From  my  house  at  Lambeth  this  7th  of  February  1565. 

“  Yours  aff’ion’y  in  Christ,  Matthue  Cantuar.” 

“To  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Wm.  Cecil,  Kt., 

Principal  Secretary  to  the  Queens  Maj.  at  the  Court.” 

Same  to  same,  Feb.  12th  : 

“  I  am  about  to  make  ready  the  instrument  of  Hugh  Jones  commendam 
to  be  at  Llandaff,  notwithstanding  the  last  letter  sent  to  your  honour  ;  For 
I  yet  hear  better  of  the  party.  Since  which  time  I  have  conferred  with 
some  wise  men  partly  of  the  same  country  ;  who  in  respect  of  good  to  be 
done  there  in  that  Diocese,  they  wish  no  Welshman  in  Bangor.  They  band 
so  much  together  in  kindred,  that  the  Bishop  cannot  do  as  he  would  for 
his  alliance  sake.  I  am  desired  of  some  well  affected  of  that  country  to 
have  a  visitation,  and  to  set  order  there,  such  as  whosoever  should  come  to 
the  Bishoprick  should  be  fain  to  prosecute  it.  I  hear  that  diocese  to  be 
much  out  of  order,  both  having  no  preaching  there,  and  pensionary  concu¬ 
binage  openly  continued,  notwithstanding  liberty  of  marriage  granted.  If 
I  thought  the  Queens  Majesty  would  allow  her  own  chaplain,  Mr.  Herle,  to 
be  placed  there  hereafter,  I  would  join  him  with  some  others  learned  to  go 
through  the  diocese  :  and  I  think  Mr.  Herle  to  be  a  grave,  priestly  man, 
and  should  well  furnish  the  office  with  commendam  of  the  livings  which 
he  hath  now,  though  he  should  give  over  Manchester,  where  he  now  can 
have  little  rest. 

“  If  it  would  please  your  honour  to  send  me  some  little  signification  of 
your  mind  in  these  causes,  I  would  frame  myself  thereafter.  I  am  now 
instantly  sued  unto  to  have  such  a  commissary  there  as  can  be  proved  to 
keep  openly  three  concubines,  as  men  of  good  reputation  offer  to  prove. 

“  Your  honours  always,  Matthue  Cantuar.” 

Extract  from  a  third  : 

“  I  think,  all  things  accounted,  I  shall  allow  your  judgment  for  Bangor 
toward  Mr.  Robinson,  whom  the  country  doth  much  desire,  and  be  much 

‘  Dr.  David  Lewis.  See  p.  68  supra. 
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afeard  either  of  Ellis  or  Hewett  ;  very  stout  men,  so  only  commended,  and 
‘  praeterea  quoad  mores  episcopates  nihil.’ 

“  This  26th  February. 

“  Your  honours,  Matth.  Cant.” 

“To  the  Rt.  Hon.  Wm.  Cecil.” 


BEES’  LIVES  OF  THE  YVELSH  SAINTS. 

Sir, — In  a  recent  excursion  made  by  Mr.  John  Rbys,  the  Rev.  0. 
LI.  YVilliams,  and  myself  to  the  farm  of  Beudy’r  Mynydd,  in  the 
parish  of  Llannor,  Caernarvonshire,  two  interesting  inscribed  stones 
W'ere  disinterred,  which  had  previously  been  discovered  by  Mr. 
Love  Jones-Parry,  and  described  by  him  in  the  Archoeologia  Gam- 
brensis,  1st  Series,  vol.  ii,  p.  201.  Mr,  Rhys’  reading  of  the  inscrip¬ 
tion,  arrived  at  witli  the  keen  and  quick  observation  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  him,  will  be  given  by  him  in  a  future  number  of  this 
Journal.  In  order  to  test  it  by  concurrent  evidence,  it  became 
necessary  to  refer  to  Rees’  Lives  of  the  Welsh  Saints,  published  by 
the  Welsh  Manuscript  Society  in  1853.  This  was  accordingly  done, 
and,  at  page  268,  the  following  entry  was  found,  which  in  substance 
is  repeated  at  page  595  of  the  same  volume  :  (Hark  MSS.,  No. 
4181.)  “41.  Tutclud  a  Gwennoedyl  (they  in  Arvon)  a  Mefrin,  a 

Thueno  yn  y  hyngredwr  a  Sevenyr,  meibion  y  Seithenun,  vrenhin 
o  Yaes  Gwydno  (Nived  in  Gaernarvon)  a  oresgynnaud  ymorydir.” 

Both  Mr.  Rhys  and  I  felt  certain  that  the  word  “they”  (under¬ 
lined  by  me  in  the  extract)  wms  not  a  correct  copy  of  the  original ; 
and  I  undertook,  through  the  medium  of  Mr.  Sims  of  the  Manuscript 
Department  of  the  British  Museum,  to  get  an  accurate  collation  made 
with  the  Hark  MS.,  from  which  it  was  taken.  On  this  comparison 
being  made,  the  word  written  “  they”  turned  out  to  be  “  Lhy”,  which 
is  an  archaic  contraction  of  Llyn  (Lleyn).  The  whole  passage  be¬ 
comes  thus  pregnant  with  topographical  interest,  which  the  mean¬ 
ingless  word  “  they”  failed  to  give  it.  Because  Gwnadl,  or  more 
more  properly  Gwyn-hoedl  (he  of  “  the  blessed  life”),  was  the  saint 
whose  name,  in  a  latinised  form,  Mr.  Rhys  has  been  able  to  identify 
on  one  of  the  inscribed  stones  referred  to,  and  which  same  name 
makes  up  the  nomenclature  of  a  neighbouring  parish  in  Lleyn. 
Besides  this  serious  verbal  error,  there  are  several  minor  literal  ones 
in  the  above  extract  that  are  not  of  sufficient  consequence  to  notice. 
But  the  fact  of  one  short  passage  of  three  or  four  lines  in  this  stout 
volume  containing  so  many  mistakes  may  well  lead  us  to  be  uncer¬ 
tain  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  rest.  I  trust  a  careful  search  may 
only  prove  that  Mr.  Rhys  has  hit  the  one  blot  in  the  book.  I  should 
be  sorry  if  it  were  otherwise,  as  the  Welsh  Manuscript  Society’s 
editors  were  able  and  painstaking.  But  no  one,  after  this,  desirous 
of  quoting  with  perfect  accuracy,  or,  indeed,  of  gaining  correct  in¬ 
formation,  can  rely  on  any  passage  in  the  book  which  has  not  been 
compared  with  the  original  MS. 

November  24th,  1876. 


E.  Breese. 
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BETTISH  MOUNDS  AT  WELSHAMPTON. 

Sir, — While  it  is  undecided  whether  the  mounds  lately  brought 
to  light  in  Oxford,  on  the  site  of  the  Angel  Hotel,  are  of  British 
origin  or  not,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  w^hile  to  call  attention  to 
similar  ones  in  this  neighbourhood.  These  were  noticed  in  Archceo- 
logia  Gamhrensis  for  July  1874,  as  being  upon  a  Roman  road  at  a 
point  where  it  crosses  the  village  of  Welshampton  (Salop).  Of  the 
two  that  were  there  formerly,  one  was  removed  in  1873  to  make  way 
for  a  new  house.  It  was  found  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  gravel, 
and  its  height  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  one  still  left,  which  may 
be  roughly  given  as  twelve  feet  above  the  road.  There  were  no 
remains  found  of  any  kind.  The  present  village  of  Welshampton 
is  not  on  the  original  site,  as  the  adjoining  Neiv-ton  Mere  and  Old 
Hampton^  not  far  distant,  show.  The  earlier  name  of  this  ridge  is 
probably  preserved  in  an  outlying  street  called  the  Bal-mur,  with  a 
Hol-mur  a  little  farther  on.  If  the  first  of  these  words  means  the 
“  wall  of  the  high-place”,  the  second  will,  perhaps,  answer  to  the 
Northumbrian  “  Hole  i’  th’ wall”.  There  are  no  other  traces  of 
dwellings  at  this  place  as  far  as  I  am  aware. 

At  the  north  end  of  Croes-mere,  some  two  miles  distant,  there  are 
a  few  stones,  and  a  conformation  of  ground  which  closely  resembles 
that  of  the  Piets’  houses  in  Orkney  ;  also,  near  the  village  of  Burl- 
ton  (Salop),  there  are  a  succession  of  rings,  which  one  might  com¬ 
pare  to  the  lower  half  of  Piets’  houses,  extending  to  a  considerable 
distance  over  old  pasture,  and  throughout  an  enclosure  which  can 
be  proved  to  have  been  forest  for  centuries,  and  is  thought  to  be 
identical  with  a  Domesday  “  silva”  in  that  place.  The  hill  that  rises 
above  these  curious  depressions,  which  seem  to  resemble  those  at 
Worlebury,  near  Weston-super  Mare,  is  called  Pic  Hill.  As  this 
word  occurs  in  Bangor  Isycoed,  with  a  Tower  Field  close  by,  it 
would  seem  to  indicate  a  Saxon  tower  so  placed  as  to  keep  guard 
over  a  British  village  or  town. 

I  remain.  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Hanmer :  Jan.  12th,  1877.  M.  H.  Lee. 


SKENFRITH  CHURCH. 

Sir, — The  altar-tomb  on  which  Mr.  Parker  lectured  at  Skenfrith 
was  that  of  John  Philip  Morgan  of  Y  Wern,  brother  of  Sir  Richard 
Morgan  of  Blackbrook.  He  died  1557.  The  arms  on  the  tomb 
are  :  at  head,  quarterly,  I,  4,  barry  ...  (of  six,  arg.  az.  ?)  on  six  in¬ 
escutcheons  ...  (sti!..  ?),  a  lion  rampant  ...  (arg.  ?), — doubtless  Cecil 
of  Allterynnis,  or  Baker  of  Abergavenny,  a  branch  of  the  Cecils  ; 
2,  8,  ...  three  castles  triple  towered  ...  ;  probably  Howel  of  Caer- 
leon,  i,  e.,  the  arms  assigned  to  the  branch  of  the  South  Welsh 
royal  family  who  held  Caerleon  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries. 
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At  the  foot  (?)  is  a  sliield  ...  on  a  clievron  ... ;  between  three  spear¬ 
heads,  three  roses  leaved  ...  No  colours  distinguishable,  but  doubt¬ 
less  a  d  flPerenced  shield  of  Caradog  Fraichfras,  to  denote  his  descent 
from  Maenarch.  Jones’  Breconshire  makes  the  family  spring  from 
Turberville,  without  reason  I  consider. 

Yours  very  truly,  Thomas  Williams. 


THE  LLANWINIO  STONE. 

Sir, — The  unusual  manner  in  which  the  reviewer  of  Hlibner’s 
Inscription es  Brittmiioe  has  thought  proper  to  go  out  of  his  way  to 
throw  doubt  on  the  existence  of  this  relic,  leaves  me  no  option  but 
again  to  quote  the  facts  which  I  had  the  honour  to  communicate  to 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  the  year  1867,  and  which  were  de¬ 
scribed  in  their  volume  of  Proceedings  for  that  year,  at  p.  446,  accom¬ 
panied  by  three  illustrations. 

It  is  there  stated,  on  the  authority  of  seven  persons  whose  names 
and  residences  are  there  given, ^  that  it  was  discovered  in  1846,  at 
Llanwinio  Cam,  when  making  foundations  for  a  new  church  ;  and 
the  foreman  who  brought  me  the  model  from  which  the  engraving 
was  cut,  assured  me  that  they  concurred  in  its  accuracy.  Why  he 
did  so,  I  know  not ;  but  he  led  me  to  understand  that  the  original 
had  been  destroyed,  perhaps  to  enhance  the  fee  I  should  give  him 
for  his  nicely  executed  model  in  oak.  So  the  matter  rested  until 
Hiibner’s  valuable  work  appeared,  and  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Cambrian  Archaeological  Association  was  notified  to  come  off  at 
Abergavenny  in  August  last.  This  induced  me  to  make  further 
inquiries  about  the  Llanwinio  Stone,  and  I  was  rewarded  by  the 
information  that  the  original  had  been  secured  by  the  late  Mr.  Ab. 
Adam,  and  removed  to  Middleton  Hall,  where,  on  going  over,  I 
found  it  stowed  away  against  the  wall  of  some  outlying  sheds. 
With  the  assistance  of  some  labourers  it  was  soon  brought  out  to 
the  light  of  day,  and  aided  by  the  Revs.  J.  Lawrence  and  the  Vicar 
of  Llanon,  careful  rubbings  (by  the  grass  and  black-lead  processes) 
were  made,  and  eventually  exhibited  in  the  Hall  at  Abergavenny. 
On  that  occasion  I  drew  the  particular  attention  of  those  arch£eolo- 
gists  who  were  partial  to  that  class  of  antiquities,  Messrs.  Barnwell, 
Westwood,  and  Rhys,  to  these  particular  rubbings,  and  to  my  good 
fortune  in  having  rediscovered  the  original.  To  Professor  West- 
wood  I  presented  the  set,  duly  certified  with  date,  locality,  etc.,  and 
amongst  his  valuable  collection  at  Oxford  they  will  doubtless  remain. 

Whatever  may  be  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  making  the  Ogham 
and  Latin  versions  of  these  inscriptions  fit  one  another,  I  am  only 
anxious  about  the  fact  of  their  bond  fide  existence  ;  and  though  I 
might  scornfully  have  answered  the  categorical  questions  at  p.  246, 
“What  has  become  of  the  stone  ?  Does  it  still  exist  ?  If  so,  where  ?” 

1  The  CO.  of  Carmarthen  erroneously  printed  as  “  Carnarvon”. 
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By  saying  “  Go  and  see,”  I  have  now,  I  trust,  placed  the  truthful¬ 
ness  of  the  masons  of  Llanboidel  beyond  all  dispute. 

Geo.  Grant  Francis, 

Swansea.  President  of  the  Royal  Institution 

28  Oct.  1876.  of  South  Wales. 

[We  are  glad  to  take  this  opportunity  of  doing  justice  to  Mr. 
Grant  Francis,  as  he  feels  himself  aggrieved  by  the  notice ;  but  we 
would  remind  him  that  the  review  of  which  he  complains  was  written 
before  the  Abergavenny  Meeting,  and  whilst  the  whereabouts  of  the 
stone  was  still  enshrouded  in  mystery,  and  the  original  had  not 
been  seen  probably  even  by  himself. — Editor.] 


iltscellaneotts  i^ottces. 

Tenby.  Proposed  Museum. — We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that 
an  active  movement  is  being  made  to  establish  at  Tenby  a  local 
Museum  for  the  safe  deposit  and  exhibition  of  objects  of  interest 
found  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  number  of  such  objects,  both 
natural  and  artificial,  and  the  multitude  of  visitors,  combine  two 
elements  which  should  secure  it  a  permanent  interest  that  might, 
in  the  absence  of  either  one,  be  wanting.  “  The  Aluseum  is  to  be 
essentially  local,  ^.e.,  to  be  confined  strictly  to  objects  found  in 
Pembrokeshire,  a  preference  being  given  to  those  found  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  neighbourhood.”  And  it  is  intended  to  contain  sea  and 
land  shells,  fossils,  minerals,  antiquities,  and  any  other  objects  of 
real  interest.  But  every  specimen  will  be  submitted  to  competent 
judges  before  it  is  admitted,  and  care  will  be  taken  to  prevent  its 
becoming  in  any  sense  a  repository  for  rubbish  or  valueless  objects. 
The  following  gentlemen  have  undertaken  the  charge  of  the  collec¬ 
tions  :  Rev.  0.  M.  Phelps,  shells  and  birds’  eggs  ;  Air.  F.  Walker, 
zoology  ;  Air.  E.  Laws,  prehistoric  antiquities  ;  Dr.  Lock,  botany  ; 
and  Air.  J.  Romilly  Allen,  geology  and  mineralogy.  Such  collec¬ 
tions,  scientifically  arranged  so  as  to  illustrate  the  local  history,  will 
be  of  much  more  than  a  passing  interest.  They  will  possess  a  high 
educational  value,  and  we  heartily  wish  the  movement  the  success 
it  deserves.  We  would  suggest  further  that  it  should  contain  a  col¬ 
lection  of  all  books  aud  pamphlets  bearing  on  the  history  and  topo¬ 
graphy  of  the  county,  and  copies  of  all  plans  and  drawings  that 
have  at  anytime  been  published  of  its  historical  buildings  and  other 
remains.  The  sura  required  to  carry  it  out  is  so  exceedingly  modest 
that  there  ought  to  be  no  doubt  of  its  establishment ;  and  we  are 
glad  to  know  that  the  Corporation  have  promised  an  annual  sub¬ 
scription  of  £10  towards  its  expenses. 


We  have  received  the  prospectus  of  a  proposed  Shropshire  ArcJm- 
ological  Society,  to  be  formed  on  the  basis  of  the  Spalding  Club, 
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Powys-Land  Club,  and  other  well  known  Societies,  and  to  have  for 
its  object  the  printing,  etc,,  of  the  historical,  ecclesiastical,  genealo¬ 
gical,  topographical,  geological,  and  literary  remains  of  Shropshire. 
These  headings  include  such  subjects  as  the  following: — 1.  Records 
of  monastic  remains,  parochial  churches  and  chapels,  castles  and 
mansions,  etc.,  including  notices  of  tombs,  inscriptions,  furniture, 
seals,  stained  glass,  etc.,  with  such  illustrations  as  may  be  deemed 
desirable.  2.  Materials  for  a  parochial  history  of  Salop,  with  ex¬ 
tracts  relating  to  manors,  manorial  customs,  tenures,  etc.  3.  The 
natural  history,  flora,  and  geology,  of  the  district.  4.  The  folk-lore, 
customs,  traditions,  ballads,  etc.,  of  the  county.  5.  Notices,  plans, 
and  surveys,  of  the  British  and  Roman  roads,  by-ways,  and  remains. 
6.  Extracts  from  the  Herald’s  Visitation  of  Salop,  and  reports  of 
Shropshire  MSS.,  whether  in  public  or  private  hands.  7.  Deeds, 
charters,  and  other  contents  of  muniment  rooms,  with  facsimiles  of 
seals,  etc.  8.  Autograph  letters,  civil  war  tracts,  and  other  docu¬ 
ments  relating  to  the  civil  war,  broadsides,  election  and  other 
squibs,  etc.  9.  Notices  of  distinguished  worthies,  with  pedigrees 
of  Shropshire  families.  10.  The  antiquities  generally  of  the  district. 
It  might  also  be  made  the  medium  in  which  reports  of  the  various 
geological,  scientific,  or  field-clubs  in  the  county  could  be  recorded.” 
Papers  on  Shropshire  subjects,  read  at  club-meetings,  would  also 
find  an  appropriate  place  in  the  volumes  of  the  Society.  Other 
objects  might  easily  be  named,  and  which  will,  no  doubt,  occur  to 
the  reader.  Few  counties  possess  materials  of  more  varied  interest, 
or  in  greater  abundance,  than  those  which  this  Society  proposes  to 
handle,  and  we  believe  there  is  no  lack  of  willing  and  able  writers  to 
do  them  justice.  Mr.  Eyton’s  invaluable  work  on  the  early  history 
of  the  county  makes  the  proposed  movement  both  easier  and  more 
necessary,  and  we  look  forward  with  interest  to  any  further  light 
that  it  may  have  to  throw  on  the  history  of  the  Marches  and  the 
struggles  of  the  border-land.  Our  own  Association,  indeed,  may 
regard  with  no  little  satisfaction  these  its  younger  sisters, — may  we 
not  rather  say  children  P — of  Powys-land  and  Shropshire  ;  and  it 
welcomes  with  a  cordial  greeting  a  movement  whose  object  is  to 
illustrate  the  history  of  the  county  which  has  the  ancient  Pengwern 
for  its  capital. 


The  interesting  old  church  of  Llangurig,  in  Montgomeryshire, 
the  history  of  which  parish  has  been  so  well  told  by  Mr.  Edward 
Hamer  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Lloyd,  is,  we  are  glad  to  hear,  about  to  be 
rebuilt  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  at  the  sole  cost  of  our  valued  contribu¬ 
tor,  Mr.  J.  Y.  W.  Lloyd  of  Clochfaen,  who  has  given  £3,000  for 
that  object.  The  new  church  is  to  be  in  the  Decorated  style,  and 
will  be  a  pious  memorial  of  a  long  line  of  ancestors  who  lie  buried 
beneath  its  shadow. 


The  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Bishop  Morgan  (the  trans¬ 
lator  of  the  Bible  into  Welsh,  1588),  written  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Hancock, 
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and  now  ready  for  the  press,  will  contain,  among  other  subjects  of 
great  interest,  an  English  translation  of  Morgan’s  Latin  Epistle  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  by  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone  ;  and  a  Welsh 
translation  of  the  same  by  the  Rev.  Evan  Evans  (leuan  Brydydd 
Hir),  from  a  MS,  in  the  British  Museum  ;  a  Synopsis  of  Morgan’s 
oiun  Revision  of  his  Translation  as  prepared  by  him  for  a  second 
issue  ;  the  Act,  5th  Elizabeth,  1562-3,  calling  for  a  translation  of 
the  Scriptures  for  Wales,  now  fully  printed  verbatim  from  the  Tower 
Rolls  ;  the  Patent  granted  to  William  Salesbury  and  John  Waley, 
“for  vii  yeres,  to  imprint  the  Byble  in  the  Walshe  or  Brittishe 
tonge”,  etc. 

The  work  will  be  illustrated  by  drawings  and  sketches  by  the 
author,  and  by  photographs,  and  the  price  will  probably  not  exceed 
IO5.  Mr.  Hancock  has  taken  great  pains  in  searching  State  Papers 
and  MSS.  in  public  and  private  libraries,  and  the  result  has  been 
the  acquisition  of  fresh  light  upon  the  subject.  To  facilitate  and 
hasten  the  publication,  subscribers  should  send  their  names  to  the 
author,  at  Llanrhaiadr,  Oswestry. 


A  Parochial  Account  of  Llamidloes,  by  Edward  Hamer,  profusely 
illustrated,  is  being  issued  in  Parts  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Mills  of  Llanidloes. 
The  work  is  a  reprint  of  papers  from  the  Montgomeryshire  Collections^ 
and  is  divided  into  chapters  on  the  topography  and  natural  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  parish,  the  language  and  industries  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  the  archaeology,  ecclesiology,  and  municipal  history,  of  the 
place.  The  price  is  5s.  a  Part,  and  the  issue  limited  to  one  hundred 
copies. 

The  Ogam  Inscribed  Monuments  of  the  Gaedhil  is  the  title  of  a 
work  left  in  manuscript  by  the  late  Richard  Rolt  Brash,  M.R.I.A., 
E.S.A.  Scot.,  about  to  be  published  by  his  widow.  Its  scope  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  following  extracts  from  his  prospectus  :  “  There  is  no 
country  in  Europe  which  presents  so  rich  a  field  for  the  investiga¬ 
tions  of  the  antiquary  as  Ireland.  Placed  in  the  remote  west  of 
Europe,  preserved  for  ages  from  those  influences,  both  of  war  and 
civilisation,  which  altered  the  entire  social  relations  of  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  she  became  the  last  retreat  of  those  prehistoric  races  who  in 
long  past  ages  inhabited  it.  We  have  abundant  evidence  that  suc¬ 
cessive  tribes,  driven  towards  the  Atlantic  by  more  recent  migra¬ 
tions  from  the  East,  found  a  refuge  in  this  remote  isle.  In  attesta¬ 
tion  of  which  we  And  that  every  district  teems  with  the  military, 
religious,  and  sepulchral  monuments  of  prehistoric  peoples,  most  of 
which  are  the  subjects  of  weird  traditions  still  preserved  by  the 
peasantry,  being  even  yet  regarded  with  that  jealous  veneration 
inherent  in  the  Celtic  race.  Foremost  in  interest  amongst  these 
megalithic  remains  stand  her  Ogam  inscribed,  pillar- stones^  bearing 
the  sepulchral  legends  of  a  race  of  her  early  colonists  in  such  archaic 
characters  as  at  once  place  them  amongst  the  most  ancient  writ¬ 
ten  records  known. 
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‘‘  The  antiquaries  and  philologists  of  Great  Britain  should  feel  as 
deeply  interested  in  this  subject  as  those  of  Ireland,  for  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  ten  Ogam  inscriptions,  identical  with  the  Irish 
examples,  have  been  discovered  in  England  and  Wales,  and  five  in 
Scotland.  The  contents  of  the  work  embrace  the  following  subjects  : 
The  Antiquity  of  Letters  in  Ireland ;  Pre-Christian  Civilisation  of 
Ireland;  Manuscript  Notices  of  Ogham  Writing;  Sepulchral  Use 
of  the  Ogam  ;  History  of  Ogam  Discovery  ;  Description  of  the  Ogam 
Character  and  Alphabet  ;  the  Sepulchral  Usages  of  the  Celts  ;  the 
iMegalithic  Memorials  of  the  Celts,  the  Pillar-  Stone ;  the  Keel,  or 
Cemetery  of  the  Pagan  Age  ;  the  Rath  and  its  artificial  Chambers  ; 
Descriptive  Catalogue,  Text,  and  Translations,  of  Ogam  Inscriptions 
discovered  in  Ireland ;  ditto,  of  Ogam  Inscriptions  discovered  in 
England  and  Wales  ;  ditto,  of  Ogam  Inscriptions  discovered  in 
Scotland;  Ogamic  Forms  discovered  on  Eastern  Monuments;  the 
bearing  of  the  Question  on  the  early  Colonisation  of  the  British 
Isles.” 

The  whole  will  contain  about  350  pages,  and  fifty  Plates  photo- 
lithographed  from  original  drawings,  together  with  a  large  number 
of  Ogam  inscriptions.  It  will  be  published  in  one  volume,  printed 
on  thick,  toned  paper,  uniform  with  the  book  on  ecclesiastical  archi¬ 
tecture,  and  will  contain  a  portrait  of  the  author.  Price,  to  sub¬ 
scribers,  £1 ;  to  non-subscribers,  £1  IO5. 


Erbictos. 

Lapidaeium  Wallij:  :  the  Eaelt  Ixsceibed  axd  Sculptueed  Stones 
OF  Wales.  Delineated  and  described  by  J.  0.  Westwood,  M.  A., 
F.L.S.,  etc.  Part  I.  1876. 

We  have  here  the  first  instalment  of  the  great  work  which  Professor 
Westwood  has  been  elaborating  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  which 
cannot  fail  to  prove  of  very  high  interest  and  value.  From  the  first 
volume  of  the  Arcliceologia  Camhrensis  down  to  the  last  there  has 
probably  not  been  one  without  some  important  contribution  on  the 
subject  from  his  pen  and  pencil ;  and  there  is,  therefore,  much 
appropriateness  in  the  fact  that  this  more  complete  and  systematic 
series  should  be  issued  as  a  supplementary  work  to  the  annual 
volumes  of  the  Journal.  “  It  is  more  than  thirty  years”,  the  veteran 
palieographer  tells  us,  “  since  he  commenced  his  search  for  these 
venerable  relics  of  ancient  times,  impelled  by  a  desire  to  discover 
how  far  their  palteographical  and  ornamental  peculiarities,  which 
tradition  had  connected  with  the  early  British  Church,  agreed  with 
the  styles  employed  in,  and  corroborated  the  dates  given  to,  the 
earliest  religious  MSS.  known  to  have  been  executed  in  these 
countries.  To  these  it  had  been  usual  previously  to  give  the  name 
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of  Anglo-Saxon ;  but  a  careful  examination  of  the  MSS.  of  Ireland 
(published  in  the  Palceograpliia  Sacra)  had  proved  them  to  be  of 
Celtic  rather  than  of  Teutonic  origin.”  From  the  palaeographical 
articles  contributed  to  the  first  volume  in  1846,  on  the  Psalter  of 
Phyddmarch  ;  on  the  Hebrew,  Saxon,  and  Welsh  peculiarities  of 
the  letter  M ;  and  notably  on  the  Kenfig  Stone,  with  the  first 
announcement  of  the  existence  of  Oghams  in  Wales  ;  the  learned 
Professor  has  continued,  with  unabated  energy,  to  follow  up  the 
search,  to  bring  fresh  material  to  light,  to  throw  new  interest  around 
the  subject,  and  to  enlist  other  workers  in  the  field ;  and  here  we 
have  the  result  which  discussion  and  criticism  and  repeated  examin¬ 
ation  have  either  finally  confirmed  or  slightly  modified. 

There  are  many  aspects  in  which  this  work  may  be  regarded, 
according  as  we  look  to  its  artistic  character  or  to  its  more  import¬ 
ant  linguistic  and  historical  bearings.  As  a  work  of  art,  the  plates 
are  at  first  sight  a  little  disappointing.  There  is  a  roughness  about 
them  as  compared  with  their  corresponding  woodcuts  ;  but  they 
show  signs  of  the  greatest  care  and  accuracy ;  and  there  is  an  appro¬ 
priateness  in  the  illustration  of  inscribed  stones  by  lithography,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  great  cheapness  at  which  the  book  is  thereby 
offered  to  subscribers.  As  an  illustration  of  the  artistic  productions 
of  the  age  to  which  it  belongs,  it  possesses  a  special  interest ;  whilst 
the  wide  acquaintance  of  the  Professor  with  his  subject  in  its  many 
bearings  has  enabled  him  to  vindicate  for  the  originals  their  true 
character  as  Celtic  rather  than  Anglo-Saxon  works.  The  forms  of 
the  names  found  among  the  inscriptions  are,  moreover,  of  great 
Vialue  as  supplying  a  connecting  link  between  the  present  formations 
of  the  Welsh  language  and  its  earlier  stages,  and  so  they  help  very 
effectually  towards  the  science  of  its  growth,  and  the  names  them¬ 
selves  suggest  many  interesting  points  of  identity  with  historic  per¬ 
sonages.  The  present  Part  is  but  an  instalment  of  the  work,  and  it 
can  only  be  when  completed  that  its  real  value  and  interest  in  these 
respects  can  be  fairly  realised. 

The  letterpress  which  accompanies  the  illustrations  is  full  of  inte¬ 
rest  of  its  own,  as  it  sets  forth  all  that  is  known  of  the  history  or  of 
the  discovery,  as  may  be,  of  the  stones,  some  of  which  have  been 
much  injured  since  they  were  drawn,  and  many  of  them,  but  for  the 
careful  services  of  Mr.  Westwood,  might  have  altogether  escaped 
observation  and  record.  The  discovery  of  Oghams  on  the  Kenfig 
Stone,  and  their  identification  as  such,  for  the  first  time,  in  Wales, 
is  pointed  to  with  just  pride  (p.  20).  Their  existence  had,  indeed, 
been  noticed  by  Edward  Lhuyd  on  the  Emlyn  Stone  now  at  Pool 
Park  ;  but  their  value  was  not  understood  by  him.  He  only  men¬ 
tions  them  as  so  many  “strokes  on  the  edges”.  By  the  way,  we 
observe  that  the  name  of  this  most  distinguished  scholar  and  philo¬ 
logist  is  spelt  throughout  Lhwyd.  His  own  custom  was  to  spell  it 
Lhuyd. 
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Y  Cymmrodor,  ExMBOdytng  the  Transactions  of  the  Cymmrodorion 
Society  of  London.  Vol.  i,  Part  L  Printed  for  the  Society 
by  T.  Richards,  37,  Great  Queen  Street,  W.C. 

This  first  instalment  of  what  promises  to  be  a  publication  of  much 
importance  has  just  been  issued  under  the  editorship  of  the  Rev. 
Robert  Jones  of  Rotherhithe.  Its  plan  includes  three  sections,  inde¬ 
pendently  paged  for  separate  binding,  and  embracing  as  their 
respective  characteristics, — 1,  the  modern  art,  science,  and  literature 
of  Wales  ;  2,  the  publication  of  its  middle  age  poetry  ;  and  3,  re¬ 
prints  of  rare  and  valuable  works  in  Welsh  or  relating  to  Wales. 
And  it  is  to  be  followed  by  an  annual  Supplement  or  Appendix 
giving  an  account  of  the  proceedings,  meetings,  lectures,  etc.,  of  the 
Society.  Its  nature,  however,  will  be  better  understood  from  the 
list  of  contents.  Under  section  I,  which  opens  with  a  very  beauti¬ 
ful  and  appropriate  “  Elegiac  Poem  in  Memory  of  the  Rev.  Goronwy 
Owen”,  by  Lewis  Morris,  of  Penybryn,  the  great-grandson  of 
Goronwy’s  friend  and  patron  of  that  name,  we  have  a  serviceable 
article  on  certain  “Welsh  Particles”  by  the  late  Professor  Peter  ; 
another  on  “  Natural  History  Museums”,  by  Professor  Rudler,  with  a 
strong  and  effective  plea  for  the  formation  of  a  central  Museum  at 
Aberystwith  ;  a  notice  of  the  Castlereagh  Tower  at  Machynlleth  as 
illustrating  the  development  of  the  fine  arts  in  the  Principality, — 
a  development,  however,  which  would  have  been  more  telling  if  it 
had  been  stated  that  the  architect  as  well  as  the  locality  was  Welsh  ; 
a  translation,  by  Dr.  Owen  Pughe,  of  “  The  Invocation”  by  Mrs. 
Hemans  ;  an  unnecessarily  long  account  of  the  speeches  at  the 
Wrexham  Eistedfod  ;  and  a  concise  and  handy  resume  of  the  found¬ 
ation  of  “  The  University  College  of  Wales”.  This  is  followed  by 
reviews  of  books  already  issued,  and  notices  of  some  that  are  forth¬ 
coming. 

The  second  section,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  time  at  the  Editor’s 
disposal,  does  not  follow  out  the  programme  by  way  of  publishing 
important  Welsh  MSS.  in  continuation  of  the  invaluable  Myfyrian 
Archaiology,  but  gives  instead  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  earlier 
Cymmrodorion  ;  not  uninteresting  in  its  way,  but  surely  more  suit¬ 
able  for  the  first  section  than  for  binding  as  an  introduction  to  the 
literature  of  the  fourteenth  and  succeeding  centuries.  The  last 
section  of  all,  however,  is  the  crown  and  gem  of  the  whole,  as  it 
gives  the  first  instalment  of  the  reprint  of  Wyllyam  Salesbury^s  Dic¬ 
tionary  in  Engl y she  and  Welshe,  admirable  for  the  beauty  of  its  type, 
and  for  its  own  inherent  interest  and  value  a  sufficient  justification 
of  the  revival  of  the  old  and  venerable  Society  whose  name  has  been 
adopted. 

We  look  on  this  its  first  essay  with  great  favour,  and  form  high 
hopes  of  its  future  issues. 
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EARLY  REMAINS  IN  CARMARTHENSHIRE. 

Cynwyl  Elfed,  or  Elvet,  a  portion  of  the  parish  of 
Abernant,  lies  about  seven  miles  from  Carmarthen,  on 
the  main  road  to  Newcastle  Emlyn,  and  is  a  wild  and 
thinly  inhabited  district.  Its  name  is  said  to  have  been 
derived  from  a  Roman  officer,  Helvetius,  as  Cynwyl 
Caio,  in  the  same  county,  is  from  Cains,  another  Roman 
official.  There  is  little  of  interest  to  be  seen  except  the 
long  embankment  surmounting  the  crest  of  the  hill  on 
the  left  hand  side  as  one  goes  towards  Newcastle,  for 
nearly  a  mile  and  a  quarter.  It  is  called  in  the  Ord¬ 
nance  Map^Clawdd  Mawr”,  but  was  more  usually  known 
as  The  Line’’  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century, 
if  not  at  the  present  time.  According  to  the  Rev.  D. 
Lewis,  the  correspondent  of  Nicholas  Carlisle,  the  well 
known  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Lon¬ 
don,  and  the  compiler  of  the  Topographical  Dictionary  of 
the  Dominion  of  Wales  (published  in  1811),  this  line  is 
said  to  have  been  thrown  up  by  the  Earl  of  Richmond  on 
his  way  from  Milford  Haven  to  Bosworth;  but  his  route 
is  stated  in  the  account  given  in  the  Cambrian  Register 
to  have  been  by  Cardigan  and  Brecon,  while  his  friend 
Sir  Rhys  ap  Thomas  took  that  by  Carmarthen  and  Llan¬ 
dovery.  But  whether  Henry  followed  this  latter  road 
or  not,  his  object  in  raising  such  a  work  is  not  evident 
or  even  intelligible  ;  for  considering  of  what  immense 
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importance  it  was  to  traverse  the  route  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible,  he  could  not  have  spared  the  time, 
even  if  he  could  have  afforded  to  detach  any  portion  of 
his  little  army,  for  such  a  work.  The  object  of  those 
who  did  form  the  mound  was  evidently  that  of  defence 
from  attack  from  the  opposite  heights,  or  to  command 
the  road  in  the  vallev  below  :  and  neither  of  these 

u  ^ 

motives  could  have  acted  on  a  leader  whose  great  end 
was  to  get  over  the  ground  as  soon  as  he  could. 

The  work,  whoever  was  its  author,  is  certainly  of  a 
much  earlier  period,  and  may  be  possibly  the  work  of 
the  Roman  commander  Helvetius.  But  it  is  more  pro¬ 
bably  connected  with  the  adjoining  megalithic  remains, 
formerly  of  much  more  extensive  and  important  charac¬ 
ter  than  they  are  at  present. 

At  the  time  Mr.  Carlisle  was  obtaining  particulars  for 
his  Topographical  Dictionary,  the  Rev.  D.  Lewis  was 
the  vicar,  and  “  a  most  worthy  and  intelligent  one” 
in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Carlisle.  His  account,  of  what¬ 
ever  small  value  in  some  respects,  is  not  without  inte¬ 
rest  as  being  the  earliest,  if  not  the  only  one,  recorded. 
Not  even  an  allusion  is  made  to  the  stones  in  Goimh’s 
Camden.  It  has,  however,  been  transferred  word  by 
word  by  Richard  Llwyd  to  his  Topographical  Notices. 
Mr.  T.  Rees,  in  his  account  of  the  county,  also  gives  a  short 
summary  of  it.  The  vicar  mentions  that  the  monument 
remained  unnoticed  up  to  his  time,  although  it  was  a 
remarkable  cue,  as  it  certainly  would  have  been  had  it 
been  what  he  termed  it,  ‘A  Druidical  temple  or  observa¬ 
tory”.  Since  his  time  the  larger  portions  have  been  car¬ 
ried  away,  but  he  describes  the  remains  as  follows:  “On 
the  summit  facing  the  south  is  a  centre  stone  of  huge 
magnitude,  from  ten  to  fifteen  tons,  horizontal  oblong, 
2  feet  thick,  supported  by  four  uprights,  one  of  which 
has  declined  from  its  original  position,  and  sunk  deeper 
in  the  ground.  Four  other  similar,  but  smaller,  stones 
of  about  four  or  five  tons,  surrounded  it ;  but  these 
have  all  slipt  from  their  respective  fulcra,  and  lie  now 
in  a  shelving  position.  Scattered  about,  at  various  and 
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irregular  distances,  are  several  smaller  stones  disturbed 
and  broken  up  by  the  masons  building  the  house  of 
Nant  y  Clawdd _ A  crug,  or  tumulus,  of  large  circum¬ 

ference  adjoins  the  temple. . . .  A  wide  flat,  now  a  turbary, 
surrounds  it.... The  large  stones  are  not  the  stones  of 
the  country.”  He  adds  that  the  sea  at  high  water  is 
visible  from  this  point. 

A  general  plan  of  the  so-called  temple  (for  even  the 
good  vicar  doubted  its  having  been  an  observatory)  is 
here  given  in  cut  No.  1.  What  the  whole  arrangement 
was  at  the  time  that  this  description  was  given  must 
be  considered  ambiguous.  The  crug,  or  mound,  has 
entirely  vanished,  for  it  is  almost  impossible  that  the 
one  Mr.  Lewis  saw  could  have  covered  the  principal 
group  of  stones  now  remaining,  as  the  cromlech  he 
describes  is  certainly  the  one  now  remaining,  although 
it  is  not  very  easy  to  identify  his  account  of  all  the  de¬ 
tails  with  those  examined  by  the  Association  on  the 
occasion  of  its  visit.  How  far  his  estimation  of  the 
weight  of  the  big  stones  was  correct  is  also  dubious,  as 
that  of  the  one  given  is  certainly  much  under  ten  or 
fifteen  tons. 

The  circle  is  formed  by  a  low  bank  which  may 
have  been  hio’her.  It  is  rather  oval  than  circular, 
the  diameters  being  70  and  50  feet.  The  rough  heap 
figured  in  cut  2  is  evidently  the  remains  of  a  ruined 
cairn  once  containing  a  stone  cist  of  some  size.  Nos. 
1,  2,  3,  and  4,  are  the  supporters  of  the  large  stone, 
and  most  probably  those  described  by  Mr.  Lewis. 

5  and  6  are  two  large  stones  in  a  trench,  and  which 
seem  to  have  been  parts  of  the  side  of  the  chamber 
nearest  them.  The  capstone  is  still  supported  by  four 
stones  as  described;  but  Mr.  Lewis  mentions  four  simi¬ 
lar  but  smaller  stones  of  about  four  or  five  tons  each, 
which  surround  it ;  but  these  are  all  slipt  from  their 
respective  fulcra,  and  lie  now  in  a  shelving  position”. 
This  brief  account  is  not  very  clear,  nor  is  it  certain 
what  is  meant  by  “  surrounding  it”.  If  he  meant  the 
chamber,  this  would  not  have  been  practicable,  as  it 
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was  not  detached,  as  the  present  remains  show.  It  could 
not  then  have  been  surrounded  in  the  full  meaning  of 
the  term.  It  is  more  likely  that  the  stones  5,  6,  were 
two  of  them.  The  other  two,  now  missing,  may  have 
been  on  the  opposite  side,  and  served  the  same  pur¬ 
pose,  namely,  of  forming  the  sides  of  the  chamber.  But 
it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that  they  were  parts  of  the 
sides  of  the  chamber  ;  for  not  being  in  contact  with  or 
supporting  the  capstone,  they  may  have  been  easily  re¬ 
moved.  It  is  very  rare  to  find  the  actual  supporters  of 
a  capstone  to  be  more  than  four.  They  are  sometimes 
only  three.  All  the  other  stones  placed  merely  to 
enclose  the  chamber,  and  supporting  no  weight,  are 
generally  found  wanting,  as  they  could  be  removed  with¬ 
out  danger  to  the  rest  of  the  structure. 

On  referring  to  the  plan  (cut  No.  1)  it  will  be  seen 
that  a  line  of  chambers  ran  across  a  part  of  the  circle, 
something  like,  although  on  a  much  smaller  scale  and 
more  imperfect  condition,  to  the  line  of  the  Trefignetli 
chambers  near  Holyhead,  so  well  made  known  to  the 
public  through  the  description  of  them  by  the  Hon. 
W.  O.  Stanley  of  Penrhos,  illustrated  from  his  accurate 
drawing.  If  these  were  originally  three  chambers,  as 
those  of  Trefigneth,  there  must  have  been  much  differ¬ 
ence  in  their  size  and  importance.  They  have,  how¬ 
ever,  been  so  disturbed  and  dislocated  that  it  is  not 
certain  whether  they  formed  one  long,  continuous,  or 
three  smaller  and  separate  ones.  Both  systems  were 
practised,  although  in  Wales  we  have  no  instances 
like  those  of  the  elongated  chambers  in  France  and 
Spain. 

In  addition  to  this  group,  a  few  large  stones  are 
scattered  about  in  the  other  part  of  the  circle.  They  are 
possibly  the  relics  of  another  chamber  or  chambers  which 
must  have  been  removed  long  before  1800,  as  otherwise 
Mr.  Lewis  could  hardly  have  passed  them  over.  He 
does,  indeed,  mention  a  crug  or  tumulus ;  and  that  it  ex¬ 
isted  in  his  time  there  can  be  no  doubt.  He  describes 
it  as  near  the  Temj^le,  and  surrounded  by  a  wide,  flat 
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turbary The  ground  now  surrounded  by  the  present 
circle  was  boggy  even  in  August,  and  must  be  the  wide, 
■flat  turbary  mentioned.  But  in  describing  his  temple, 
Mr.  Lewis  evidently  confines  himself  to  the  chamber 
given  in  cut  3,  and  takes  no  notice  of  the  continuation 
of  chambers  to  the  further  edge  of  the  circle.  How  is 
the  omission  to  be  explained  ?  The  only  explanation 
that  can  be  offered  is  that  the  whole  line  had  been 
originally  buried  under  a  long  mound  of  earth,  only  one 
part  of  which  had  been  removed  at  some  early  time, 
the  other  portion  being  still  covered  while  Mr.  Lewis 
lived.  It  would  in  this  case  certainly  adjoin  the  temjple^ 
and  would  be  surrounded  by  a  flat  turbary.  Its  disap¬ 
pearance,  however,  within  this  century,  is  remarkable. 

It  is  true  the  same  remarks  might  apply  to  a  tumu¬ 
lus  covering  the  five  or  six  large  detached  stones  ;  but 
its  removal  within  so  short  a  space  of  time  must  have 
been  still  more  rapid.  All  that  can  be  positively  affirmed 
is  that  these  chambers  were  at  one  time  covered  up. 
Whether  a  second  chamber  stood  where  the  detached 
stones  now  lie  is  uncertain ;  but  probably  there  was,  as 
the  grouping  together  chambers  within  an  enclosed 
space  is  common  enough. 

Cut  No.  2  represents  the  third  chamber  furthest  from 
the  large  one.  A  marks  two  capstones,  both  dislodged, 
and  resting  one  end  on  the  ground.  A  third  (marked  2), 
and  still  smaller,  inclines  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Portions  of  the  original  earn  still  remain  as  shown  in 
the  cut,  so  that  the  size  of  this  smaller  chamber  is 
tolerably  clear.  The  space  between  this  and  the  large 
chamber  is  occupied  by  stones  in  such  confusion  that 
nothing  except  the  length  of  the  supposed  chamber 
now  destroyed  can  be  ascertained.  That  the  whole  line 
once  comprehended  three  distinct  chambers  seems  much 
more  likely  than  that  it  consisted  of  a  large  chamber 
with  a  covered  passage  leading  to  it. 

Imperfect  as  the  monument  in  its  present  state  is, 
yet  it  is  of  considerable  interest  as  adding  one  more 
confirmation  of  the  circle-theory  so  elaborately  set  forth 
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by  the  learned  and  judicious  Dr.  Stuart  in  his  valuable 
volumes  of  The  Sculptured  Stones  of  Scotland. 

Mr.  Lewis  remarks  that  the  stones  of  the  principal 
cliamber  are  not  those  of  the  district,  but  have  been 
brought  from  some  distant  spot.  No  very  great  im¬ 
portance  can  attach  to  such  a  circumstance.  They 
were  probably  the  nearest  at  hand  available  for  the 
work.  When  it  is  remembered  what  immense  weight 
the  bearers  must  carry,  and  what  care  was  taken  that 
the  resting-places  of  the  dead  should  be  as  secure  and 
lasting  as  possible,  great  caution  would  be  required  in 
their  selection. 

On  the  way  to  Ystrad,  on  the  left  hand  of  the  road 
leading  to  Carmarthen,  are  four  stones,  one  of  which 
is  smaller  than  the  others.  The  stone  to  the  right 
is  of  coarse  grit ;  the  small  one  and  the  stone  next  to 
it  are  of  quartz-conglomerate,  the  largest  one  being  of 
old  red  sandstone.  The  three  largest  ones  formed  the 
walls  of  a  chamber,  and  may  have  aided  in  supporting 
the  capstone.  Their  denudation  is  complete,  nor  is 
there  the  slightest  vestige  of  the  former  mound.  The 
variety  of  character  of  the  stone  is  probably  the  result 
of  chance.  (Cut  No.  4.) 

Within  the  grounds  of  Ystrad  are  two  or  three 
ancient  pillar-stones,  one  of  which  was  said  to  have 
been  Roman,  but  is  an  ordinary  maenhir.  They  are  not 
remarkable  as  regards  dimensions.  No  other  remains 
exist  near  them.  They  may,  perhaps,  have  been  ancient 
boundary-stones,  but  are  more  likely  to  be  ordinary 
nieini  hirion. 

On  the  left  hand  of  the  road  from  Llanboidy  Church 
to  Dolwilym  is  a  more  important  group  (cut  5),  con¬ 
cealed  by  a  high  and  thick  hedge  from  the  road.  The 
stones  lie  in  a  field  called  “Parc  y  Bigwrn^’,  a  portion 
of  Pensarn  Farm.  The  original  chamber  is  easily  made 
out,  although  only  two  of  its  stones  remain  erect.  The 
fallen  ones,  with  the  exception  of  one,  have  not  been 
removed,  so  that  their  original  position,  when  upright, 
is  easily  ascertained.  The  stones  average  about  7  feet 
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high  above  the  ground,  with  an  average  thickness  of 
3  feet.  The  longest  (that  lying  apart  under  the  hedge) 
measures  more  than  8  feet.  This  chamber  was  nearly 
perfect  within  human  memory,  and  seems  to  have  been 
broken  up  about  sixty  years  ago.  It  had,  no  doubt,  been 
deprived  of  its  covering  of  earth  or  stone  ages  before, 
as  our  iuformant  never  saw  any  indications  of  such  a 
mound,  although  the  cromlech  or  chamber  was  perfect 
in  his  early  days.  This  man,  John  Jones,  of  eighty 
years  of  age,  a  man  of  good  character,  liad  lived  close  to 
the  spot  all  his  days.  His  memory  was  remarkably 
clear,  and  his  veracity  never  suspected.  He  does  not 
remember  the  covering  stone  in  its  original,  horizontal 
position,  for  at  the  time  he  speaks  of  it  had  been  tipped 
over  and  shifted  from  its  western  bearer,  one  end  rest¬ 
ing  on  the  ground.  He  had,  however,  often  been  told 
by  his  seniors  that  it  was  once  horizontal,  and  known 
as  the  table, — a  term  that  proved  its  former  position. 
In  those  days  altars  were  apparently  unknown,  and  the 
case  is  much  the  same  in  these  times  in  isolated  dis¬ 
tricts  into  which  modern  Druids  have  not  yet  found 
their  way. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  are  in  all  parts  of  Wales 
superstitious  notions  connected  with  these  primeval 
relics,  and  especially  with  the  removal  of  them,  although 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  have  not  much  influ¬ 
ence  in  restraining  the  hand  of  the  destroyer.  Even 
in  the  present  instance  it  did  not  deter  those  who 
operated  on  this  monument.  It  may  be  as  well,  how¬ 
ever,  to  give  the  exact  words  of  John  Jones, — ‘Wr 
oedd  chwe’cheflyl  yn  tynu  y  gareg,  ac  yr  oedd  y  car  llusg 
yn  rhwygo  y  flbrdd  Yr  oed  yno  tua  deg  o  ddynion  wrth 
y  gorchwyl  ac  yr  oeddynt  yn  Hawn  braw  pan  yn  cwff- 
wrdd  a’r  gareg”;  the  meaning  of  which  is,  there  were 
six  horses  drawing  the  stone,  and  the  road  was  torn  up 
by  the  sledge  ;  about  ten  men  were  engaged,  and  they 
were  full  of  awe  when  touching  the  stone.  The  stones 
in  the  present  instance  seem  to  have  been  left  in  tlieir 
j)resent  state  for  many  years  ;  and  as  they  stand  near 
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the  hedge,  and  do  not  seriously  interfere  with  the 
farmer  s  operations,  it  is  to  he  hoped  that  they  may  still 
be  spared.  But  whatever  their  future  fortune*,  their 
existence  v/ill  at  any  rate  be  preserved  in  the  pages  of 
the  Archceologia  Camhrensis. 

Although  of  late  years  something  has  been  done  in  the 
way  of  sweeping  away  much  of  the  nonsense  that  has 
been  spoken  and  written  on  these  dilapidated  chambers, 
for  at  least  in  this  country  such  a  term  correctly  de¬ 
scribes  them,  yet  there  are  one  or  two  points  which 
are  still  the  subjects  of  legitimate  discussion.  One  of 
these  is  the  date  that  may  be  assigned  to  them, 
another  is  their  distribution,  a  third  their  origin.  To 
enter  on  such  discussion  in  the  form  of  a  short  notice 
is  impossible.  It  may  be,  however,  as  well  to  make 
one  or  two  brief  remarks.  It  has  been  sometimes 
asserted  that  the  dolmens  found  scattered  about  in 
various  parts  of  north-western  Europe  are  the  sepul¬ 
chral  remains  of  a  particular  and  distinct  race,  who  for 
want  of  some  other  title  are  called  the  dolmen-building 
race.  As  these  relics,  however,  are  scattered  about 
with  great  irregularity,  thickly  in  some  districts,  and 
entirely  wanting  in  others,  this  people  is  supposed 
to  have  been  in  a  state  of  migration  for  generations, 
during  which  they  at  various  halting  places  made  a 
temporary  residence,  and  thus  disposed  of  their  dead. 
Those  who  take  this  view  of  the  matter  do  not,  however, 
agree  in  the  routes  taken,  some  supposing  they  ran 
from  north  to  south,  others  insisting  that  they  ran  from 
south  to  north.  But  independently  of  the  difficulty  of 
this  opposition  of  opinion,  the  enormous  gaps  where 
no  monuments  of  the  kind  have  within  human  record 
been  known  to  exist,  cannot  be  thus  explained  by  the 
supposition  that  the  migration  through  such  districts 
was  too  rapid  to  permit  the  erection  of  these  grand 
tombs,  except  where  men  remained  a  certain  time. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  countries  which  are  widely 
apart,  these  monuments  exhibit  a  development  of  civi¬ 
lisation  almost,  if  not  completely,  identical ;  whence  it 
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has  been  inferred  that  in  such  districts  the  dolmen- 
builders  must  have  been  of  one  race.  But  although 
these  structures  have  so  many  characteristics  in  com¬ 
mon  that  they  form  a  distinct  and  well  defined  group, 
yet  details  vary  so  much  in  different  districts  that  they 
cannot  be  the  work  of  one  single  migratory  people, 
but  are  rather  of  distinct  populations.  Thus,  while  in 
some  parts  of  France  we  find  the  chambers  approached 
by  a  long  gallery,  with  a  small  vestibule  at  the 
entrance,  in  other  parts  they  are  simply  common  cists 
of  large  size,  as  in  the  more  southern  departments  of 
Aveyron  and  Gard. 

A  third  and  still  stronger  argument  is  the  difference 
of  the  human  remains  found  in  them,  which  could 
hardly  be  the  case  if  the  dolmen-builders  were  a 
distinct  family. 

But  the  fact  is,  such  chambers  are  nothing  more 
or  less  than  the  final  development  of  a  burial  sys¬ 
tem  universally  adopted  from  the  earliest  periods, 
wherever  the  means  existed  of  carrying  it  out. 
Nothing  is  more  natural  than  the  process  of  such  deve¬ 
lopment,  nor  is  there  necessarily  any  great  interval 
between  the  original  natural  rock  chambers  and  those 
artificially  constructed.  In  France,  the  examination  of 
twenty-four  natural  caves  showed  that  they  were  of  the 
polished  stone  or  neolithic  period,  while  articles  found 
in  them,  and  the  evidences  of  funeral  rites,  were  identical 
with  those  found  in  artificial  chambers.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  the  chambers  are  partly  natural  and  partly  not. 
Sometimes  they  are  simply  excavated  out  of  the  rocky 
ground  to  a  certain  depth,  and  covered  up  with  a  large 
stone  slab.  All  these  transitions  from  the  natural  to 
the  artificial  chamber  are  so  evident  that  no  reasonable 
doubts  as  to  their  being  one  and  the  same  thing  can  be 
said  to  exist. 

But  this  view  has  not  been  generally  assented  to  ; 
and  among  objectors  is  M.  Bertrand,  an  authority 
of  no  light  weight,  who  does  not,  however,  agree  with 
tlmse  who  suppose  a  vast  immigration,  starting  from 
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India  and  passing  through  Syria,  the  Caucasus,  J utland, 
France,  Spain,  the  British  Isles,  and  terminating  their 
long  wanderings  in  Africa,  leaving  behind  them  as  they 
went  tombs  and  other  memorials  ;  but  yet  he  does  not 
accede  to  what  may  be  termed  the  Darwinian  history 
of  dolmens,  namely  that  they  are  simply  the  natural 
and  gradual  developments  of  the  rudest  graves,  fur¬ 
nished  by  rocks,  caves,  or  other  accidental  conveni¬ 
ences.  He  looks  upon  them  as  the  work  of  a  much 
more  advanced  people,  who,  together  with  a  new  civi¬ 
lisation,  brought  with  them  and  introduced  the  build¬ 
ing  of  dolmens.  And  this  M.  Bertrand  thinks  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  fact  that  the  dolmen -building  age 
coincided  with  that  of  the  neolithic  period.  But  accord¬ 
ing  to  him,  there  succeeded  to  these  first  dolmen- 
builders  a  still  more  advanced  race,  who  seem  to  have 
enlarged  on  the  system  they  found  already  existing, 
both  as  regards  the  more  complicated  arrangements 
and  huger  dimensions  of  such  structures.  This  was  the 
bronze-using  people,  whose  influence  and  conquests 
were  the  residt  of  their  religious  and  philosophic  prin¬ 
ciples  ;  of  the  idea  of  a  Divine  existence,  and  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul — principles  widely  extended 
throughout  the  West. 

It  may,  however,  appear  from  ascertained  facts  that 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  draw  a  line  between  the  earliest 
dolmen  builders  and  the  occupants  of  caves,  who,  it 
should  be  remembered,  were  not  so  barbarous  as  not 
to  have  made  rude  pottery  or  used  stone  implements. 
One  remarkable  discovery  bearing  on  this  question 
was  made  last  year  close  to  Belport,  in  France,  by  some 
quarrymen  blasting  a  rock  of  Jurassic  lime  stone  in 
the  commune  of  Cravanchi.  These  men  laid  bare  a 
cavern  which  had  no  communication  with  the  outer  air. 
This  peculiar  formation  resulted  (according  to  Dr. 
Bernard,  who  first  made  public  this  remarkable  dis¬ 
covery)  from  the  dislocation  of  the  post-jurassic  up¬ 
heavals,  while  its  increase  in  depth  was  due  to  the 
action  of  water.  Here  was  found  a  systematic  arrange- 
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ment  of  what  appeared  to  be  dolmens,  in  caves  half 
natural  and  half  artificial.  In  these  were  found  skulls 
and  other  remains  of  human  bones  inlaid  in  the  stalag- 
mitic  floor.  The  heads  were  raised  above  the  rest  of 
the  bones,  so  that  the  bodies  must  have  been  placed  in 
a  half  bent  position.  In  one  part  of  the  cavern  were 
found  flint  knives  and  urns  of  black  ware,  well  de¬ 
signed,  and  furnished  with  handles  very  similar  to  those 
found  by  M.  Dupont  in  the  well  known  Furfooz  cavern 
in  Belgium,  but  in  much  more  perfect  condition.  Other 
articles  were  found,  as  stone  armlets,  etc.,  and  what  was 
more  curious,  a  mat  woven  with  reeds. 

In  other  directions  were  galleries  more  or  less  acces¬ 
sible,  in  one  of  which  appeared  to  be  a  succession  of 
these  dolmens. 

Curious  as  this  account  is,  and  satisfactory  as  the 
source  from  which  it  comes,  yet  there  is  some  ambiguity 
which  requires  explanation.  In  the  situation  in  which 
these  dolmens  were  found,  it  is  evident  that  they  were 
never  protected  by  any  external  covering  of  earth  or 
mound.  This  difliculty  can  only  be  got  rid  of  by  sup¬ 
posing  that  what  are  called  dolmens  in  this  case  were 
merely  stone  cists,  which  would  probably  be  suflicient 
protection  in  such  a  situation.  It  is,  at  any  rate, 
evident  that  the  graves  in  this  case  were  nearly  the 
same  as  when  first  constructed,  and  that  they  had 
never  been  subjected  to  the  destructive  proceedings  of 
searchers  after  hidden  treasures,  or  the  more  danger¬ 
ous  proceedings  of  improving  farmers.  To  what  period 
these  rock-graves  are  to  be  assigned  is  a  difficult  ques¬ 
tion.  They  are,  however,  among  the  earliest  monu¬ 
ments  of  the  kind,  and  if  not  actual  dolmens  in  the 
usual  acceptation  of  the  word,  yet  have  such  points  of 
resemblance  in  construction,  with  the  exception  of  the 
envelope  of  stone  or  earth,  that  it  is  questionable 
whether,  with  that  exception,  a  distinct  line  can  be 
drawn  between  these  earlier  and  later  chambers. 

But  there  is  a  well  known  instance  of  a  much  earlier 
method  of  interment,  which  maybe  thought  the  earliest 
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germ  of  the  dolmen  development.  It  is  at  Furfooz, 
in  Belgium,  the  particular  cave  being  known  as  “Le 
Trou  du  Fontal/’and  assigned  by  M.  Dupont  to  the  rein¬ 
deer  period.  (U Homme  pendant  les  Ages  de  la  Pierre, 
p.  195,  second  edition.)  The  accompanying  illustration, 
here  reproduced  from  that  work,  slightly  enlarged, 
represents  this  cave.  It  is  rather  a  place  of  shelter  or 
recess  than  a  hole  or  cavern  ;  1  (cut  6)  represents  rolled 
pebbles  ;  2,  'mud  deposited  by  river  action  ;  3,  upper 
limit  of  clay  mixed  with  fragments  of  rock,  which  was 
deposited  after  the  establishing  this  rude  place  of 
sepulture  ;  D,  a  slab  closing  the  mouth  of  the  recess  ; 
s  s,  open  spaces  where  the  funeral  feasts  were  celebrated ; 
F,  the  hearth  ;  R,  rocks  forming  the  walls  of  cavern. 
The  various  debris  found  showed  relics  of  man  between 
the  river  mud  and  the  clay  above.  The  bones  found  in 
the  recess  were  those  of  sixteen  individuals,  as  shown  by 
the  lower  jawbones,  entire  and  broken.  Of  these  five 
in  particular  were  infants  and  three  adults.  The  bones 
were  those  of  every  part  of  the  human  body,  mixed  up 
in  confusion  with  the  stones  and  the  yellow  clay  of 
the  recess.  The  remains  were  therefore  clearly  reduced 
to  skeletons  prior  to  this  deposition,  otherwise  these 
membra  disjecta  would  not  have  been  thrown  into  such 
confusion.  None  of  the  bones,  excepting  those  of  a 
fore-arm,  have  preserved  their  natural  connections. 
Half  of  a  human  jaw,  found  in  one  part  of  the  recess, 
was  white,  the  other  half,  lying  at  some  distance  off, 
was  of  a  yellowish  brown,  and  that  they  were  parts  of 
the  same  jaw  was  shown  by  their  exactly  fitting  toge¬ 
ther.  These,  therefore,  must  have  been  lying  separately 
from  a  very  early  period.  In  the  same  manner  frag¬ 
ments  of  a  skull  found  scattered,  but  accurately  fitting 
in  their  places,  were  variously  coloured,  thus  showing 
that  they  must  have  been  lying  in  different  parts  of  the 
cave.  At  the  entrance  of  this  recess,  but  just  within  it, 
was  a  group  of  about  twenty  worked  flints,  ornaments 
of  fluorine  spar,  one  of  which  had  been  pierced,  as  were 
also  several  shells  found  with  them.  Of  two  small 
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flat  pieces  of  stone  found,  one  had  traces  of  lines 
scratched  on  its  face,  the  other  had  an  outline  of  some 
animal,  and,  lastly,  what  was  of  still  greater  interest, 
were  found  sufficient  fragments  of  an  urn  to  enable  a 
satisfactory  restoration  of  the  original — a  cut  of  which 
is  given,  p.  198  of  Dupont’s  work. 

Immediately  outside  the  entrance,  and  buried  deep 
in  the  clay,  was  discovered  the  large  slab  of  dolomite  (d) 
which  exactly  fitted  the  opening,  and  which,  beyond 
doubt,  had  been  used  for  closing  up  the  recess. 

The  dimensions  of  this  recess  are  about  a  yard  high 
and  two  deep,  and  could  not  have  contained  sixteen 
bodies  of  children  and  adults  unless  they  had  been 
placed  on  one  another,  and  even  in  this  position  they 
could  not  have  been  deposited  at  the  same  time.  The 
primitive  custom  of  placing  bodies  sitting,  with  the 
chins  resting  on  the  knees,  was  either  not  in  existence 
or  not  observed,  owing  to  the  small  accommodation 
furnished. 

Further  on,  outside,  were  found,  under  the  deposit  of 
yellow  clay,  a  quantity  of  chipped  flints,  carved  bones, 
and  pierced  shells,  amid  a  profusion  of  animal  remains 
of  all  sizes,  birds  and  beasts,  from  the  field-mouse  to  the 
urus,  including  frogs  and  fresh  water  fishes,  in  all  about 
fifty  varieties.  Among  them  were  remains  of  two  rein¬ 
deer,  one  urus,  three  horses,  two  bears,  five  moles,  and 
one  beaver.  There  were  also  land-shells,  one  of  which 
is  still  found  in  Belgian  rivers.  Some  of  the  bones  bore 
marks  of  having  been  gnawed  by  rodents,  but  none  by 
carnivora. 

H  ere  then  we  have  a  collection  of  facts  which  throw 
important  light  on  the  burial  customs  of  the  earliest 
inhabitants  of  this  part  of  Europe. 

At  the  entrance  of,  but  within  the  recess,  we  find  an 
urn,  worked  flints,  and  ornaments,  as  offerings  to  the 
dead,  or  as  objects  once  their  property,  and  which  they 
were  to  use  in  another  state  of  existence.  Such  a 
custom  we  know  existed  among  polished  nations  even 
before  the  discoveries  lately  made  at  Mycenae,  and 
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which  still  exists  among  savages  of  the  present  time. 
Outside  the  cave,  hut  under  the  shelter  of  the  rock,  an 
immense  number  of  bones  of  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  were 
found,  together  with  flints. 

What  was  to  all  appearance  the  hearth-place,  in  the 
centre  of  the  place  (s...s),  is  the  salle  aiix festins  fune- 
raires.  This  seems  to  have  been  its  intended  use,  and, 
in  fact,  it  could  not  have  been  the  abode  of  men  from  its 
exposed  situation.  They  lived  in  some  neighbouring 
cavern  more  suited  as  a  dwelling,  but  established  their 
cemetery  here,  in  front  of  which  they  held  their  funeral 
feasts. 

The  wide  difference  between  this  primitive  burial- 
place  and  the  complete  dolmen  may  be  thought  to  sup¬ 
port  the  theory  that  these  could  have  no  connection 
between  them,  and  that  one  did  not  naturally  arise  out 
of  the  other,  and  hence  the  dolmens  were  introduced 
by  some  later  comers.  But  even  allowing  as  much  as 
this,  the  difference  between  the  two  systems  is  not  so 
great ;  for  there  are  instances  of  what  we  may  call 
hybrid  dolmens,  partly  natural,  partly  artificial,  as  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cordes  in  the  south  of  France, 
and  elsewhere  in  that  country,  where  the  chamber  itself 
is  in  the  living  rock,  but  closed  in  by  slabs  placed  by 
man.  The  well  known  Henblas  example  in  Anglesey 
and  which,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  has  been  figured 
and  described  by  Mr.  Hugh  Prichard  of  Dinam,  a  well 
known  antiquary  of  Anglesey,  may  be  another  instance. 
Here  two  enormous  masses  of  rock  have  been  placed 
by  some  strange  natural  agency  near  one  another  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  induce  men  to  take  advantage  of 
it,  and  erect  against  them  a  small  chamber,  most  of  the 
slabs  of  which  remain  either  on  the  spot,  or  are  to  be 
found  thrust  aside  in  the  hedge-rows. 

There  remains,  however,  one  difficulty  which  has  yet 
to  be  got  rid  of  If  there  were  no  distinct  dolmen¬ 
building  race,  and  in  fact  nothing  very  peculiar  about 
a  dolmen  at  all,  except  the  size  and  magnificence  of 
some,  how  is  it  that  they  are  scattered  about  so  irre- 
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gularly  and  numerously  in  some  districts,  and  totally 
absent  in  others  ?  Bonstetten,  in  bis  map,  which  has 
been  reproduced  in  several  works,  has  laid  down  the 
various  districts  in  which  they  appear  ;  but  this  only 
gives  a  general  notion  in  what  portions  of  Europe  these 
monuments  exist.  And  even  in  these  districts  there  are 
in  reality  extensive  spaces  where  they  are  wanting. 
Some,  as  already  mentioned,  account  for  this  anomaly 
by  supposing  that  the  wandering  hordes  passed  through 
these  parts  too  quickly  to  admit  of  their  stopping  to 
erect  sepulchres  which  from  their  size  would  require  more 
time  than  could  be  spared.  Such  a  solution,  as  w^e  have 
seen,  can  hardly  be  accepted  as  satisfactory.  Another  sug¬ 
gestion,  not  more  satisfactory,  is  that  this  supposed  race 
appeared  in  Europe  at  a  time  when  the  present  low  lands 
were  then  submerged,  and  the  only  available  ground  was 
that  which  is  now  high  ground,  and  as  a  general,  but 
by  no  means  universal,  rule  these  monuments  do  occupy 
elevated  positions.  Scandinavia  may,  however,  be  ex¬ 
cepted  from  the  rule,  as  by  the  time  this  people  reached 
that  part  of  Europe,  the  lower  levels  had  emerged. 
A  third  and  easier  solution  may  be  given,  that  vast 
districts  now  inhabited  were  once  nothing  but  morasses 
overgrown  with  under-wood,  and  totally  unfit  for 
human  occupation ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pre¬ 
sent  high  lands  are  often  without  any  such  relics,  while 
others  near  them  abound  wuth  them.  This  question 
was  discussed  at  the  Stockholm  International  Meet¬ 
ing,  w^hich  was  closed  by  the  simple  and  sensible  re¬ 
marks  of  Mr.  John  Evans,  namely,  that  the  presence 
of  the  necessary  materials  led  to  the  building  of 
them.  Where  they  were  not  procurable,  another  and 
more  simple  form  of  burial  would  be  adopted.  There 
are  certain  parts  of  Wales  where  these  dolmens  abound. 
In  others  they  are  unknown.  It  will  be  found  that  in 
the  one  district  there  are  the  means  of  building  them ; 
in  the  other  there  are  none.  Is  it  not  from  such  a 
cause  that  the  grand  works  of  Abury  were  erected,  the 
downs  on  which  they  stand  being  thickly  covered  with 
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such  masses,  hundreds  of  which  still  remain  scattered 
about  in  the  district  ?  The  same  may  be  said  of  Stone¬ 
henge,  although  that  great  puzzle  is  made  still  more 
puzzling  by  the  fact  that  an  important  part  of  it  is 
composed  of  stones,  the  source  of  which  has  not  yet 
been  determined  by  geologists.  The  nearest  similar 
rocks  are  said  to  be  only  found  in  Merioneth ;  but  it  is 
hardly  likely  they  were  brought  from  such  a  distance. 
The  real  framework,  however,  of  this  unique  monument 
is  built  of  the  large  stones  found  close  at  hand.  As  to 
the  real  a^e  of  dolmens  and  their  builders,  all  must  be 
speculation  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  they  may  not 
have  existed  even  prior  to  the  neolithic  period,  if  we 
cannot  carry  them  as  far  as  the  reindeer  period. 

The  Society  is  much  indebted  to  the  pencil  of  Mr. 
G.  Worthington  Smith  for  the  accompanying  illustra¬ 
tions,  the  accuracy  of  which  will  be  acknowledged  by 
those  who  have  seen  the  monuments  themselves. 


E.  L.  Barnwell. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  LORDSHIP  OF  MAELOR  GYMRAEG  , 
OR  BROMFIELD,  THE  LORDSHIP  OF  lAL 
OR  YALE,  AND  CHIRKLAND, 

IN  THE  PEINCIPALITY  OF  POWYS  FADOG. 

(Continued  from  p.  39). 


LLANFORDAF. 
Add.  IIS.  9864. 


Richard  Lloyd  of  Llwyn  y  Maen  and  Llanfordaf,  ab  Robert  Lloyd  ab=j^ 
Meredydd  Lloyd.  See  Archceologia  Cambrensis,  April  1876,  p.  115  | 


John  Lloyd  of  L]an-=pElizabeth,  d.  of  Sir  Peter  Newton  Edward  Lloyd  of 
fordaf,  living  1544  |  of  Haethleigh,  Knt.  Llwyn  y  Maen 


John  Lloyd=Margaret,  d.  of  Sir  Roger  Richard=,..  d.  of  Edward  Trevor 
of  Llan-  I  Kynaston  of  Morton,  Knt.  Lloyd  |  of  Oswestry 

fordaf  I  I 


heiress,  ux.  Hugh  Meredydd 
of  Oswestry 


John  Lloyd==Mary  Lettice,  d.  of  George  David=Elizabeth,  d.  of  Edward 


of  Llan¬ 
fordaf 


Caulfield  of  Oxfordshire,  Lloyd 
Judge  of  North  Wales,  and  of 
Baron  Charlemont  in  Ire-  Blaen 
land  y  Ddol 


Davies  of  Valle  Crucis 
Abbey  (y  Cneifiwr  Glas), 
son  of  David  Fychan  ab 
Madog  ab  Robert  of  the 
parish  of  Rhiwfabon 


Edward  Lloyd  of  Llanfordaf,==Ffrances,  d.  of  Sir  Edward  Trefor  of  Hugh 
colonel  in  the  royal  army,  |  Bryn  Cunallt,  Knt.,  ob.  15th  Lloyd 
ob.  Feb.  13,  1662  |  Dec.  1661 

Edward  Lloyd  of  Llanfordaf,  living  1680,=Bridget,  d.  of  ...  Pryse  of 


Edward  Lloyd  in  Oxford,  1695 


Ynys  Grugog. 


CORRIGENDA. 

See  Arch.  Camh.,  April  1876,  p.  118,  for  Eleanor,  ux.  Richard  Stands,  vicar 
of  Oswestry,  read  Eleanor,  ux.  Richard  Stanney  ab  Richard  Stanney 
Fychan  of  Oswestry. 

P.  118.  Robert  Lloyd,  the  second  son  of  John  Lloyd  ab  John  Lloyd,  was 
of  Plas  Newydd  ;  and  the  third  son,  Edward  Lloyd,  was  of  Hafod  y 
Garreg,  and  married  a  daughter  of  Robert  Muckleston. 

January  1877,  p.  34.  The  arpis  of  the  family  of  Bach  Eurig  were,  sahle^  a 
hart  (not  a  he-goat)  standing  at  gaze  argent,  attired  and  unguled  or. 

P.  39,  second  line  from  bottom, /or  Cynddelw  read  Cuhelyn. 

4th  see.,  VOL.  VIII. 
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THE  LORDSHIPS  OF  BROMFIELD, 


LLWYN  Y  MAEN. 

Add.  MS.  9864. 

Edward  Lloyd  of  Llwyn  y  Maen===  Joane,  d.  of  Daniel  Meynes 
See  Arch.  Camb.,  April  1876,  | 
p.  117  I 


Colonel  Richard  Lloyd==Margaret,  d.  of  George  Onslow  of 


of  Llwyn  y  Maen 


Onslow, 'Walton  Grange  in  Stafford¬ 
shire,  and  Boveradon 


Jane,  ux. 
Edward 
Calverley 


Edward  Lloyd=...  d.  of  ...  Edwards  of  Jane,  ux.  John  Mary  Eleanor 


of  Llwyn  y 
Maen,  captain^ 


Choley  in  Cheshire  Calverley  of 

Wooduns  in  Cheshire 


Richard  Lloyd=pCatherine,2  d,  of  John  Roydon  of  Isgoed,  ab  John  ab  Roger 
of  Llwyn  y  |  Roydon  of  Holt  and  Isgoed,  captain  in  the  royal  army,  ab 
Maen  |  John  ab  John  ab  John  Roydon,  Sergeant-at-Arms.  Her 
I  mother  was  Mary,  d.  of  ...  Hanmer  of  Kenwich  in  com. 
I  Salop.  (Harl.  MS.  1971.) 

Edward  Lloyd  living  1695.’^ 

The  dates  given  at  p.  117,  Archwologia  Camhrensis, 
April  1876,  are  from  tombstones  in  Oswestry  Church. 


PONT  Y  GOF  OR  NANTCLWYD. 

Add.  MS.  9865. 

Thomas  Parry  Wynn  of  Tref  Rhuddin,  ab  John  ab  Harri= 

_ I 

I  .  II 

Simon  Parry,  barrister,z=Jane,  d.  of  Gabriel  Parry==Grace,  ux.,  1,  Pyers 


of  Gray’s  Inn.  lie 
bought  Pont  y  Gof  from 
Peter  Elis 


John  Thel-  Bach,  B.A. 
wall  of  Bathafarn 


Mull  2,  John 
Parry,  parson  of 

j  Llanrhudd 

William  Jane,  ux.,  1,  John  Wynn  Jones  of  Plas 
Newydd  in  Llanfair  Dyffryn  Clwydd  ; 
and  2,  William  Vaughan  of  Bron  Hau- 
log 


1  Captain  in  the  royal  army.  He  died  Feb.  IBth,  1662. 

^  She  died  August  4th,  1675. 

^  According  to  the  dates  on  the  tombstones,  Edward  Lloyd  of 
Llwyn  y  Maen  died  10th  January  1686,  aged  sixty -four;  and  his 
wife  Elizabeth  died  in  May  1697. 

^  The  Mull  family  came  into  Wales  with  Edward  I.  Their  pedi¬ 
gree  is  as  follows  :  Ambrose  Mull  of  Ruthin,  Esq,,  who  was  aged 
twenty-five  in  1673,  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Thomas  Ellis  of 
Coed  Cra  in  co.  Flint,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  and  heir,  Peter,  who 
died  Oct.  25,  1702;  and  a  daughter,  Mary,  wife  of  Thomas  Parry. 
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1  I  2| 

Thomas=Elizabeth,  d.  of  William=l,  Martha, 
Parry,  Robert  Lloyd  Parry  of  |  d.  of  Simon 
disinhe-  of  Plas  Is  y  Pont  y  |  ThelwalP 
rited  Clawdd  Gof  I 


=2,  Mary,  d.  of  Evan  j 
Lloyd  ab  Sir  John 
Lloyd  of  Bodidris, 
Knt. 


Mary,  ux.  Eubule  Thelwall,  lawyer,  of  Gray’s  Inn,  second  son  of  John 
Thelwall  of  Plas  Coch,  by  whom  she  had  four  sons, — 1,  Thomas  Thel¬ 
wall  of  Nantclwyd  ;  2,  Eubule  ;  3,  Orlando  ;  and  4,  Bevis 


T,.  I 

Richard  Parry  of  Coed  Marchan==Jane,  second  d 
and  Llanarmon,  attorney  in 
common  law 


4,5  I.  I 

Gabriel 
of  Roger  Hoi-  Samuel 
land  of  Hendrefawr 


Six  daughters 


...  ux.  Richard  ...  ux.  David  Morris,  D.D.,  vicar  of  ...  ux.  ...  Jones  of 
Edwards,  vicar  Abergeleuand  Bettws,by  whom  she  Plas  y  Teg 
of  Llanfair  had  a  daughter  who  married  Edward 
Dylfryn  Clwyd,  Griffiths  of  Henllan,  barrister-at-law 
and  afterwards 

vicar  of  Oswestry  j  j 

Dorothy,  ux.  William  Lloyd  ab  Elizabeth,  ux.  Richard 
Edward  Lloyd  of  Pwll  Caladr  Langford  of  Trefalun. 


GWYDDELWERN  IN  GLYNDYFRDWY, 
HarL  MS.  1669. 


Ithel  ab  Eunydd.  He  had  for  his  share  of  his  father’s=Gwladys,  d.  and  co¬ 


territories  the  townships  of  Trefalun  and  Y  Groes- 
ffordd  in  Maelor  Gymraeg,  and  Leprog  Fawr,  Leprog 
Fechan,  and  Tref  Nant  y  Rhiw,  in  Tegeingl 


heiress  of  Gruffydd 
ab  Meilir  ab  Elidr 
ab  Rhys  Sais.  Erm. 
a  lion  rampt.  azure 


Ambrose  Mull  was  the  son  of  Peter  or  Piers  Mull,  who  died  in  1676, 
ab  Geoffrey  Mull  ab  Piers  Mull  ab  Thomas  Mull  of  Ruthin,  ab  John 
Mull,  Steward  of  Ruthin,  ab  John  Mull,  Steward  of  Ruthin,  ab 
John  Mull  or  Moyt.  Sahle,  two  lions  rampant  in  fess  argent. 

^  Simon  Thelwall,  Proctor  of  the  Court  of  Arches,  youngest  son 
of  John  Wynn  Thelwall  of  Bathafarn  Park,  Esq. 
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Einion  ab  Ithel,=  lorwerth,  Ririd  Sais,  ancestor  of  the  J oneses  of  Der- 
ancestor  of  the  ob.  s.  p.  Iwyn,  Trevalyns  of  Trevalun,  Alyntons  of 

Lloyds  of  Oorsedd  Alynton  {i.e.,  Tref  Alun),  Griffiths  of 

Goch  in  Maelor  Trevalun,  Simons  of  Coed  y  Lai,  and 

Davies  of  Trevalun 


Trahaiarn.  He  made  part  of  Gresford  Church,  and  Howel  Einion  Goch, 
his  offspring  have  their  seat  and  burials  there.  ancestor  of 

He  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Almors  of  Almor  and  the  Merediths  of 

Pant  locyn  Pentref  Bychan 


leuan  Fychan—Angharad,  d.  of  Rhys  ab  Heilin  Frych 
ab  Ithel  | 

leuan  Llwyd=Margaret,  d.  of  Deicws  Goch  ab  Howel  ab  Llewelyn 
I  Foel 

Ieuan==Gwenllian,  d.  of  Howel  Camddur  ab  Llewelyn  ab 
1  Deicws 


Gruffydd=Dwgws,  d.  of  David  ab  lorwerth  Ddu  ab  Madog  ab  Goronwy  ab 
i  Gruffydd  ab  Madog  ab  lorwerth  ab  Madog  ab  Rhirid  Flaidd 


Howel==Margaret,  d.  of  Llewelyn  Fychan  of  lal 

J)avid== Janet,  d.  and  heiress  of  John  ab  Gruffydd  ab  David  ab 
I  leuan  ab  lorwerth 

Thomas=Catherine,  d.  of  Piers  Salusbury  of  Rug  and  Bach- 

ymbryd 

Lowri  Wenn,  heiress,  ux.  Thomas  Myddleton  of  Garth  Gy  nan. 

See  p.  32. 


RHAGAD  IN  GLYNDYFRDWY. 

This  township  or  manor  lies  in  the  parish  of  Corwen. 
Leland  states  that  Owain  Glyndwr  had  a  place  named 
Ragad  in  141,  which  most  probably  must  be  this  place, 
as  Owain  had  a  place  close  by,  in  Llan  Sant  Ffraid, 
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where  he  kept  his  prisoners,  which  is  still  called  Car- 
chard  j  Owain  Glyndwr.  The  manor  was  forfeited  with 
the  rest  of  the  lordship  of  Glyndyfredwy,  at  the  time 
of  the  attainder  of  Owain  Glyndwr,  and  was  purchased 
by  Robert  Salisbury  of  Rug.  In  this  manor  is  a  mansion 
and  estate  called  Rhagad,  which  was  the  property  of 
leuan  Llwyd,  the  sixth  son  of  Elissau  ab  Gruffydd  ab 
Einion  of  Allt  Llwyn  Dragon  in  Bodanwydog  Baron  of 
Gwyddelwern.  Elissau  ab  Gruffyd,  who  bore  ermine  a 
saltier  gules,  a  crescent  or  for  difference,  had  a  seventh 
son,  Gruffydd  Lloyd,  who  married  first  Mary,  daughter 
of  Meurig  Fychan  ab  Howel,  lord  of  Nannau,  by  whom 
he  had  a  son,  Hugh  Lloyd,  ancestor  of  the  Lloyds 
of  Carrog,  in  Glyndyffrdwy.  He  married  secondly 
Lowry,  daughter  of  Gruffydd  ab  Llewelyn,  of  Helygen, 
in  Tegeingl,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Robert  Lloyd,  of 
Rhagad,  who  was  ancestor  of  Roger  Lloyd,  of  Rhagad,^ 
who  married  Catherine,  daughter  of  Peter  Meurig,  of 
Ucheldref,  and  Lowri,  his  wife,  daughter  of  Lewys 
Anwyl,  of  y  Parc,  in  Llan  fro  then.  Esq.  By  this  lady 
Roger  Lloyd  had  issue  a  daughter  named  Margaret, 
who  became  the  heiress  of  Rhagad.  She  married  first 
Maredydd  Lloyd,  a  younger  son  of  Lewys  Lloyd,  of 
Rhiwaedog,  in  Penllyn,  Esq.,  descended  from  Owain 
Gwynedd,  Prince  of  North  Wales,  who  bore  vert,  three 
eagles  displayed  in  fess  or.^  She  married  secondly, 
William  Wynn,  of  Maes  Neuadd,  in  the  parish  of 
Llandecwyn,  in  Ardudwy.  By  her  first  husband, 
Margaret  had  issue  a  son  and  heir,  John  Lloyd,  of 
Rhagad,  who  married  Catherine,  daughter  and  heir  of 
John  Wynn,  of  CopaT  Goleuni,^  in  Tegeingl,  descended 

^  Roger  Lloyd  ab  John  Lloyd,  living  1680,  ab  Roger  Lloyd  ab 
John  Lloyd  ab  Roger  Lloyd  ab  Robert  Lloyd  ab  Gruffydd  Lloyd, 
seventh  son  of  Elissau  ab  Gruffydd  ab  Einion  ab  Gruffydd  ab  Llew¬ 
elyn  ab  Cynwrig  ab  Osbern  Eitz-Gerald. 

2  See  Mont.  Coll,  April  1876. 

2  John  Wynn  of  Copa’r  Goleuni,  1697,  ab  John  Wynn  ab  John 
Wynn,  a  lawyer,  ab  John  ab  Edward  ab  John  Wynn  ab  Robert  ab 
leuan  ab  Cynwrig  ab  leuao  ab  David  ab  Cynwrig  ab  leuan  ab 
Gruffydd  ab  Madog  Ddu  of  Copa’r  Goleuni,  ab  David  ab  Rhirid  ab 
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from  Madog  Ddu,  of  Copa’r  Goleuni,  who  bore  palil  of 
six  pieces  argent  and  sable,  by  v/horn  she  had  a  daughter 
named  Margaret,  who  was  the  heiress  of  E-hagad,  and 
married  Captain  Maesmor  Maurice,  High  Sheriff  for  go. 
Merioneth,  1750,  son  of  Peter  Maurice,  of  Hafod  y 
Maedd,  in  Ceryg  y  Drudion,  Dean  of  Bangor.  She 
sold  Bhagad  to  John  Jones,  of  Cefn  Coch,  Esq.,  and 
died  without  issue  22  Oct.,  1779,  aged  63,  and  was 
buried  at  Corwen.  Subsequently  Bhagad  was  sold  by 
John  Jones,  Esq.,  to  Judge  Lloyd,  of  Berth.  (See 
AreJueologia  Camhrensis,  Oct.  1876,  p.  271.) 


GWNODL  IN  GLYNDYFRDWY. 

{Cae  Cyriog  MS.-,  Harl.  MS.  1969.) 

Y  G'wion  Llwyd,  Baron  of  Hendwr,  in  Edeyrnion 
(see  Yr  Hendwr),  married  Lucy,  daughter  of  Goronwy, 
of  Penlly,  ab  Gruffydd  ab  Madog  of  Llanuwchllyn, 
ab  lorwerth  ab  Madog  ab  Bhirid  Flaidd,  lord  of 
Penllyn,  by  whom  he  had  issue  three  sons — 1,  David, 
Baron  of  Hendwr  (see  Yr  Hendwr) ;  2,  leuan,  and  3, 
Y  Gwion. 

leuan,  the  second  son,  had  Branas  Isaf  in  the  parish 
of  Llandrillo,  in  Edeyrnion,  and  Gwnodl,  in  Glyn- 
dyfrdwy.  He  was  living  in  1389,  and  married  first... 
daughter  of  Gruffydd,  second  son  of  Adda  ab  Howel  ab 

Jjlewclyn  ab  Owain  ab  Edvvyn  ab  Goronwy,  Prince  of  Tegeingl. 
(Cae  Cyriog  MS.  ;  Lewys  Dwiin,  vol.  ii,  p.  299.) 
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leuaf  ab  Adda  ab  Awr  of  Llys  Trefor,  in  Nanbeudwy 
(see  Arcliceologia  Cambrensis,  Oct.  1876,  p.  264),  by 
whom  he  had  issue  two  sons — Gruffydd  and  David, 
of  whom  presently.  leuan  married  secondly  Eva, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Madog  ab  Goronwy  Llwyd  ab 
y  Penwyn  of  Melai  (gules  three  boars’  heads  erased  in 
pale  argent). 

Gruffydd,  the  eldest  son  of  leuan,  married  Morfudd, 
daughter  of  Howel  ab  Madog  of  Overton  Madog,  in 
Maelor  Saesneg,  by  whom  he  had  issue  two  sons,  of 
whom  leuan,  the  youngest,  was  the  father  of  David, 
whose  daughter  and  heiress  Catherine  married  Thomas 
ab  Owain  ab  Gruffydd  Fychan. 

Howel  Fychan,  the  eldest  son  of  Gruffydd,  sold  his 
estate.  He  married  Gwenhwyfar,  daughter  and  heiress 
of  lolyn  ab  David  of  Yr  Hob,  by  whom  he  had  an  only 
daughter  and  heiress,  Catherine,  who  married  Diehard 
ab  Gruffydd  of  Llai,  in  the  parish  of  Gresford,  by  whom 
she  had  several  children,  who  all  predeceased  her,  and 
her  mother’s  property  went  to  John  ab  Elis  Eyton  of 
Watstay,  in  Dhiwfabon. 

David,  the  second  son  of  leuan  ab  y  Gwion  Llwyd, 
had  Gwnodl  and  Branas  Isaf.  He  married  Angharad, 
daughter  of  Llewelyn  ab  Adda  ab  Howel  ab  leuaf  ab 
Adda  ab  Awr  of  Llys  Trevor,  by  whom  he  had  issue 
two  sons — Llewelyn  and  leuan. 

Llewelyn,  the  eldest  son,  married  Gwen,  d.  of  leuan 
ab  Gruffydd  ab  Llewelyn  ab  leuan  Grach  ab  Teuan 
Foelfrych,  descended  from  Idnerth  Benfras,  by  whom 
he  had  a  son,  Thomas,  who  married  Elen,  daughter  of 
Owain  ab  Gruffydd  ab  Madog  Fychan  of  Garth  y  Medd, 
in  the  parish  of  Abergelen,  descended  from  larddur  of 
Penrhyn,  lord  of  Llechwedd  Uchaf  and  Creuddyn,  and 
Grand  Forester  of  Snowdon  in  the  time  of  Llewelyn 
the  Great,  who  bestowed  these  lordships  and  the  Castle 
of  Penrhyn  upon  him.  He  bore  gides  a  chev.  inter  three 
stags’  heads  carboched  argent.^  By  this  lady,  Thomas 

'  Harl.  MS.  1969. 

2  larddur  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Coetmors  of  Coetmor,  the  Lloyds 
of  Rhwytyn,  Owens  of  Garth  y  Medd  in  the  parish  of  Abergelen, 
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had  issue,  John,  who  by  Margaret  his  wife,  daughter 
of  David  Lloyd  ah  Robin  ab  Gruffydd  Goch  of  Dol 
Edeyrn,  in  the  parish  of  Corwen,  argent  a  griffon  pas¬ 
sant  sable,  had  issue  three  sons — leuan,  William,  and 
David  Lloyd. 

leuan,  the  second  son  of  David  ab  leuan  ab  y  Gwion, 
had  Gwnodl  and  Branas  Isaf  He  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Rhys,  son  of  the  Baron  Howel  Coetmor  of 
Gwydir,  son  of  Gruffydd  Fychan  ab  Gruffydd  ab  David 
Goch,^  lord  of  Denbigh  and  Penmachno  ;  azure  a  chev. 
inter  three  fleurs-de-lys  argent  for  the  Baron  Howel 
Coetmor,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  and  heir. 

Oivain  of  Gwnodl  and  Branas  Isaf,  who  married 
Gwenhwyfar,  daughter  of  Jenkyn  ab  John  ab  Rhys 
of  Llandderfel  and  Trefgoed,  by  whom  he  had  issue, 
besides  a  daughter  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Maurice  Fychan 
of  Pennant  Melangell,  three  sons — 1,  Elissau,  of  whom 
presently  ;  2,  John,  of  whom  presently  ;  and  3,  Robert 
of  Llandderfel,  who,  by  Jane  his  wife,  daughter  of 
Roger  ab  Jbhn  Wynn  of  Llandderfel,  had  issue  three 
sons — Cadwaladr,  Elis,  and  David. 

Elissau,  the  eldest  son  of  Owain  ab  leuan,  married 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Robert  ab  Reignallt  of  Branas, 
in  Edeyrnion,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter  and  heiress, 
Jane,  who  married  Richard  Thelwall,  fourth  son  of 
Simon  Thelwall  of  Plas  y  Ward,  one  of  the  Council  for 
the  Court  of  the  Marches,  and  High  Sheriff  for  co. 
Denbigh  in  1572.  By  this  marriage,  Jane  had  issue 
one  son,  Simon  Thelwall,  who  died,  and  left  his  lands  to 
Thomas  Thelwall  of  Plas  y  Ward. 


Pryses  of  Ffynogion  in  Llanfair  Dylfryn  Clvvyd,  Wynns  of  Penhes- 
cyn,  and  Jones  of  Beaumaris.  The  Coetmore  family  is  now  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Earl  of  Egmont. 

1  David  Goch  bore  sable,  a  lion  rampant  argeyit  in  a  border  en¬ 
grailed  or,  and  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Lloyds  of  Croestocyn  and 
Dulassau,  Getliins  of  Fedw  Deg,  tiugheses  of  Peniarth  in  Pen 
Machno,  and  the  Powells  of  Penmachno.  His  great-grandson,  the 
Baron  Howel  Coetmore,  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Wynns  of  Clynnog 
Fawr,  Owens  of  Talwrn  in  Evionydd,  Lloyds  of  Pen  Machno,  and 
Wynns  of  Llugwy.  See  Eleirnion,  Arch.  Camb.,  July  1876. 
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Jolin,  the  second  son  of  Owain  ab  leuan,  had  Gvvnodl. 
He  married  Jane,  daughter  of  Robert  Wynn  ab  Robert 
ab  Gruffydd  of  Maesmor,  in  Dinmael,  by  whom  he  bad 
issue  three  sons — 1,  Robert  Wynn,  of  whom  presently  ; 
2,  Gruffydd  ;  and  3,  Oliver  ;  and  two  daughters,  Mar¬ 
garet,  ux.  John  ab  John  ab  Robert  Gocb  of  Bangor  Is  y 
Coed,  and  Catherine,  who  married  first  Robert  ab 
William  ab  John  of  Llandrillo,  and  secondly  Edward 
ab  Humphrey  ab  Hugh  Gwynn  of  Yr  Hendwr. 

Robert  Wynn,  the  eldest  son,  bad  Gwnodl,  and  was 
living  in  1596.  He  married  Catherine,  fourth  daughter 
and  coheiress  of  David  Lloyd  ab  Rhys  ab  David  ab 
lolyn  of  Blaen  lal,  sable  on  a  cbev.  inter  three  goats’ 
heads  erased  or,  three  trefoils  of  the  field  ( Arcliceologia 
Cambrensis,  Oct.  1875,  p.  325-6),  by  whom  he  had  issue, 
besides  a  younger  son,  Hugh,  and  two  daughters,  Jane 
and  Elen,  an  elder  son  and  heir, 

John  Wynn  of  Gwnodl,  who,  by  Gwen  his  wife, 
daughter  of  Rhys  ab  leuan  ab  Y  Goch  of  Garth  Garmon, 
had  issue,  besides  a  younger  son,  Cadwaladr  Wynn, 
who  married  Catherine,  ‘daughter  of  John  Maesmor 
ab  Cadwaladr  of  Maesmor,  in  Dinmall,  an  elder  son 
and  heir, 

Robert  Wynn  of  Gwnodl,  who  by  Gwen  his  wife, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Lloyd  ab  Rowland  Lloyd  of  Tyfos, 
had  issue  a  son  and  heir,  John  Wynn. 


LLANFIHANGEL  GLYN  MYVYD. 

The  townships  of  Cefn  y  Post  and  Maes  yr  Odyn  in 
this  parish,  are  in  Glyndyfrdwy.  Cefn  y  Post  was 
formerly  a  distinct  lordship,  and  once  formed  part  of 
the  Garthmeilio  estate,  but  the  land  and  lordship  were 
purchased  a  few  years  ago  by  the  present  Lord  Bagot. 


EHUDDIN  CHURCH. 

The  following  inscriptions  to  the  memories  of  persons 
mentioned  in  some  of  the  previously  given  pedigrees, 
formerly  existed  in  this  church  and  churchyard. 
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On  a  flat  stone,  raised  on  six  pillars,  in  the  church¬ 
yard,  “  Hie  jacet  corpus  Petri  Meuricke  nup’  de 
Ycheldre  in  com’  Merionet’,  Armiger,  qui  ohiit  an’o 
d’ni  1630,  nono  die  Novembris,  sepult  IS^'"  aetat  ante 
quae  OO*"®.” 

In  obitum  ejusdem  chronogramma  hie  sua  deseruit 
ut  in  desinenter  suo  serviret  deo.” 

On  the  north  side  of  the  wall  in  the  church  :  Johanni 
Gulielmo  honestis  penatibus  Ruthiniae  oriundo  Westm  : 
et  Oxonii  bonis  artibus  instituts  theologiae  doctori 
Bangoriae  Iscoidae  rectori  Justitiae  et  pacis  et  Collgii 
Goodmaniai  custodi  vigilantissimo  mors  5  Junii,  1621, 
aetat  suae  57.”  Arms  argent,  a  chevron  inter  three 
boars’  heads  couped  sable,  for  Ednowain  Bendew.  Im¬ 
paling  gules,  a  cliev.  inter  three  stags’  heads  caboched 
argent,  for  larddur,  lord  of  Llewedd  Isaf 

In  the  south  aisle,  on  a  flat  stone,  with  this  inscrip¬ 
tion  round  the  verge,  ‘‘  Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  Parry  Wynn,  wife  of  John  Parry  of  Llanbedr,  who 
dyed' the  5th  of  May,  A’  D’  1622.”  In  the  centre 
two  shields,  the  upper  one  quarterly  1  and  4,  argent 
three  boars’  heads  couped  sable,  for  Cowryd  ab  Cad  wan  ; 
2  and  3,  sable,  three  horses’  heads  erased  argent,  for 
Brochwel  Ysgythrog.  On  the  lower  shield,  quarterly, 
1  and  4,  gules,  three  boars’  heads  erased  in  pale  argent 
for  Y  Penwyn  of  Melai ;  2  and  3,  Palii  of  six  pieces 
argent  and  sable  for  Madog  Dhu. 

This  lady  was  the  daughter  of  John  Wynn  Ffoulkes 
of  Eriviad,  Esqr.,  who  married,  first,  Mary,  third 
daughter  of  Gawen  Goodman  of  Ruthin,  eldest  son  (by 
Cicilie,  his  wife,  daughter  of  Edward  Thelwall  of  Plas 
y  Ward)  of  Edward  Goodman  of  Ruthin,  and  brother 
of  Gabriel  Goodman,  Dean  of  Westminster  in  1561; 
by  whom  he  had  no  issue.  He  married,  secondly, 
Margaret,  daughter  and  heir  of  Rhys  Wynn  ab  David 
Anwyl,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  and  heir, —  Pyers 
Ffoulkes  ;  and  a  daughter,  the  above  named  Eliza¬ 
beth. 

On  a  gravestone  on  pillars  :  David  Price  of  Llan- 
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vary  (?),  gent,  was  interred  under  this  monument  22nd 
day  of  October,  Ano.  Dni.  1644.” 

“  He  might  have  lived  a  comfort  to  his  wife, 

But  that  he  did  purchase  honour  with  his  life.” 


GWYDDELWERN. 


Lewys  Dwnn,  vol.  u,  p.  283. 


David  Caer  Einiou  ab  leuan  ah  David^  ab==Angharad,  d.  and  heiress  of 
Y  Gwyon  Llwyd  ab  David  ab  Madog,  |  Gruffydd  ab  Deicws  of 
Baron  of  Yr  Hendwr  j  Gwyddelwern 


Rhys  ab==Catherine,  d.  of  David  ab  Gruffydd 
David,  ab  Dio  ab  Madog  of  Gwyddelwern. 
gent.  Her  mother  was  Gwenhwyfar  verch 

Tudyr 


Gruffudd  Margaret  Jane, 
ab  David  ux. 

Thomas 

Lloyd 


John  Pryse,  M.A.,=Catherine,  d. 
parson  of  Clo  of  Roger  ab 
Caenog  Robert  of 

Caer  yn  Arvon 


2  I 

Huw  ab  Rhys,  married,  first,  Lowri,  d. 

of  Thomas  ab  leuan  ab  Gruffydd  ; 
secondly,  Elizabeth,  d.  of  Owain  Glyn 
ab  Maurice  ab  Gruffydd 


3|  .1  I 

Sir  Thomas^  Per-=Catherine,  v.  Gwen,ux.  leuan  Margaret,  ux.  John  ab 
son,  Langar  ag  yn  Rhydderch^  ab  William  ab  Richard,  descended 
y  Dref  Newydd  ab  David  ab  Gruffydd  Fychan  from  David  ab  Robin 

Ynghydewen  Maredydd  ab  Llewelyn  Ddu  ab  Gruffydd  Goch  of 

of  Bala  of  Llangar  Llys  Bryn  Euryn. 


^  There  is  probably  a  mistake  here,  for  David  had  only  daughters. 
This  should,  perhaps,  be  leaan  ab  Y  Dwyon.  (Ed.  Lewys  Dwnn.) 

”  He  was  collated  to  the  rectory  of  Newtown  in  1583,  and  to  that 
of  Llangar  in  1592. 

^  Rhydderch  of  Llanycil,  ab  David  ab  Maredydd  of  Bala,  ab 
Howel  ab  Tudor  ab  Goronwy  ab  Gruffydd  ab  Madog  ab  lorwerth  ab 
Madog  ab  Rhirid  Flaidd.  See  Mont.  Coll..,  Oct.  1876,  p.  231. 
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II.  DINMAEL. 


This  comot  or  lordship  contains  the  parishes  of 
Llangwm  and  Bettws  Gwerfyl  Goch,  and  parts  of  the 
parishes  of  Corwen,^  or  perhaps  more  probably  Caer 
Wen  or  Caer  Wern,  and  Cerrig  or  Caer  y  Drudion;^ 
the  townships  of  Llysan  and  Cysyllog,  in  the  parish  of 
Idanfihangel  Glyn  Myvyr,  and  the  township  of  Gwern 
y  Howel,  which  is  extra  parochial. 

The  parish  of  Llangwm  contains  the  townships  of — ■ 
1,  Tre’r  Llan  ;  2,  Moelfre ;  3,  Penyfed ;  4,  Diogarth ; 
5,  Bhos  y  Maen  Brych ;  6,  Tref  Llys  Dinmael ;  7, 
Nant  Helog ;  and  8,  Cefn  Cymmer,  and  contains 
10,578  acres. 

There  are  several  places  of  great  antiquity  in  this 
parish — 'viz.,  Llys  Dinmael,  an  ancient  building,  which 
takes  its  name  from  Mael,  a  petty  prince  who,  according 
to  tradition,  resided  in  it  ;  Caer  Dial  and  Castell  Erw 
Dinmael,  opposite  Cwm  Mein,  in  Llanfor,  and  Byrn  yr 
Hyddod,  a  little  higher  up,  are  also  in  this  parish. 

The  parish  of  Bettws  Gwerfyl  Goch,  which  lies  in  the 
lordship  of  Cefn  y  Post,  contains  the  township  of  Pen 
y  Craig,  and  receives  its  name  from  Gwerfyl  Goch,  who 
lies  buried  in  the  church.^  This  lady  was  the  daughter 
of  Cynan,  one  of  the  sons  of  Owain  Gwynedd,  Prince 
of  North  Wales,  who  reigned  from  a.d.  1137  to  a.d. 

^  Carlisle’s  Diet.  ^  Pennant’s  Tour,  vol.  i,  p.  278. 

^  Lewjs  Dwnn,  vol.  ii,  p.  17. 
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1169,  and  wife  of  larddur  ab  Mor  ab  Tegeriii  ab  Eulan 
ab  Greddyf  ab  Cwnnws  Ddu  ab  Cullin  Ynad  ab  Peredur 
Teirnoedd  ab  Meilir  Eryr  Gwyr  y  Gorsedd,  descended 
from  Cunedda  Wledig,  King  of  Gwynedd.  This  parish 
contains  1,757  acres,  3  r.  25  p.  There  were  two  other 
chieftains  in  Gwynedd  who  bore  the  name  of  larddur — 
viz.,  larddur  ab  Dyvnaint  and  larddur  ab  Cynddelw  of 
Penrhyn,  lord  of  Llechwedd  Isaf. 

The  parish  of  Cerrig  or  Caer  y  Drudion  contains  the 
townships  of — 1,  TreT  Llan  ;  2,  Tref  Llaethwryd ;  3, 
TreV  Foel ;  4,  Trer  Cwm  ;  5,  Tref  Clust  y  Blaidd  ;  6, 
TreV  Parc ;  7,  Tir  Abbad  Uchaf ;  and  8,  Tref  Hafod 
y  Maidd. 

There  are  several  farms  and  places  in  this  parish 
which  bear  unusual  names,  such  as  Carreg  y  Blaidd  and 
Creigiau  Bleiddiau,  which  show  that  these  localities 
were  once  the  favourite  resort  of  wolves.  Other  un¬ 
common  names  to  be  met  with  here  are  Ffridd  Gistfaen, 
Bhos  Chwareufa,  Cae’r  Groes,  Maenllwyd,  Y  Garreg- 
Iwyd,  Y  Garreg  Corfa,  and  Nant  y  Crogwr. 

The  township  of  Tir  Abbad  Uchaf  is  in  the  manor  of 
Hiraethog,  in  the  can  tref  of  Ystrad,  in  the  principality 
of  Gwynedd,  and  was  granted,  together  with  the  town¬ 
ship  of  Tir  Abbad  Isaf'  in  the  parish  of  Pentref  Foelas, 
in  Hiraethog,  the  lands  of  Foelas  and  Cyrniogan,  and 
other  large  estates,  to  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Conwy, 
by  Prince  Llewelyn  ab  Torwerth,  by  charter  dated 
7  Jan.,  A.D.  1198. 

The  first  founder  of  the  church  of  Cerrig  y  Drudion 
was  a  priest, Evanus  Patricius,  Animarum  Confessor,’' 
in  A.D.  1440.  It  was  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalene, 
and  the  festival  is  kept  July  22.  It  was  afterwards 
repaired,  and  augmented  in  1503,  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VII,  when  John  Bobin  was  rector.^ 

The  deanery  of  Dinmael  contains  the  parishes  of 
Llangwm,  Llanfihangel  Glyn  Myvyr,  Bettws  Gwerfyl 
Goch,  and  Cerrig  or  Caer  y  Drudion.^ 

^  Willis’  Survey  of  St.  Asa^li. 

^  Pope  Nicholas’  Taxation,  A.D.  1291. 
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There  are  three  ancient  mansions  in  the  parish  of 
Llangwn  in  this  lordship — Maesmor,  Y  Ddwyfaen,  and 
Garth  Meilio.  Tliis  last  house,  with  the  lordship  of 
Cefn  y  Post  and  large  estates  belonging  to  it,  was  long 
the  property  of  the  Wynns,  who  were  descended  from 
Trahaiarn  Goch  of  Emlyn,  who  bore  argent^  six  bees, 
ppr.  3,  2,  1. 

The  river  Alwen,  which  flows  through  Dinmael,  rises 
in  Llyn  Alwen,  in  the  Hiraethog  mountains,  passes 
between  Caer  Ddunod  and  Craig  Bron  Banawg,  which 
is  1,656  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  after  passing 
by  Llanfihangel  Glyn  Myvyr,  Cefn  y  Post,  Bol  y  Gynlas, 
and  Bettws  Gwerfy]  Goch,  receives  the  Geirw  at  Gljm 
Diffwys,  and  then  empties  itself  into  the  Dee  at  Aber 
Alwen,  a  little  to  the  west  of  Bug.  Cadair  Dinmael, 
whose  summit  is  1,549  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
lies  between  Bettws  Gwerfyl  Goch  and  the  river  Geirw. 

Six  miles  from  Corwen,  on  the  road  to  Capel  Curig, 
is  Pont  Glyn  Diffwys.  This  pont  or  bridge  stands  at 
the  head  of  a  woody  glen,  with  projecting  rocks,  almost 
obscured  by  the  surrounding  foliage.  It  consists  of  a 
single  arch  thrown  over  the  rugged  bed  of  the  pre¬ 
cipitous  river,  where,  among  immense  masses  of  rock, 
the  stream  foams  most  furiously.  The  cataract  is  not 
very  high,  but  situated  near  the  bridge,  where  its  white 
foam,  dashing  among  dark  opposing  rocks,  with  pendant 
foliage  on  each  side,  forms  a  scene  of  great  beauty. 
The  bridge  stands  upon  two  nearly  perpendicular  rocks, 
of  about  sixty  feet  high  from  the  bed  of  the  river  below, 
and  the  whole  scenery  is  very  grand. 

In  the  year  993  a  battle  was  fought  at  Llangwm,  in 
Dinmael,  between  Maredydd  ab  Owain  ab  Hywel  Ddu, 
Prince  of  Powys  and  Dinefor,  and  Idwal  ab  Meurig  ab 
Idwal  Foel,  who  had  been  chosen  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Gwynedd  to  be  their  prince.  Maredydd  had  conquered 
Gwynedd  in  985,  in  a  battle  that  he  fought  in  that 
country  with  Cadwallawn^  ab  leuan,  the  then  reigning 

^  Cadwallawn  bad  usurped  the  throne  of  Gwynedd.  In  this  battle 
the  royal  Castle  of  Penrhyn  was  destroyed. 
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prince,  and  his  brother  Meurig.  In  this  battle  Cad- 
walla  wn  was  slain,  and  Maredydd  took  Gwynedd  and 
ruled  over  it,  and  established  government  over  Mona, 
Arvon,  and  Meirionydd,  where  proper  government  had 
not  been  obtained  for  a  long  time. 

In  993  the  black  Danes  came  to  the  island  of  Mona, 
and  devastated  the  whole  island  as  they  pleased,  for 
Gwynedd  at  that  time  had  neither  head,  nor  owner, 
nor  court,  nor  government,  nor  any  one  who  would  up 
on  behalf  of  the  country  against  strangers  and  spolia¬ 
tion.  On  that  account  the  Cymry  took  Idwal,  son  of 
Meurig,  one  of  the  sons  of  Idwal  Foel,  King  of  Gwynedd, 
who  died  in  943,  and  made  him  prince  over  them  ;  and 
they  received  assistance  from  Ithel,  Prince  of  Gla¬ 
morgan,  and  they  put  the  Danes  to  flight  with  a  great 
slaughter.  Idwal  was  a  praiseworthy  and  just  prince, 
and  established  government  in  Gwynedd,  and  the  dis¬ 
position  proper  in  peace  and  war. 

In  the  same  year  the  battle  of  Llangwm  took  place, 
by  which  Maredydd  hoped  to  reconquer  Gwynedd,  but 
Idwal  defeated  him,  and  in  this  battle  Tudor  Mawr, 
the  son  of  Einion  ab  Owain  ab  Hywel  Ddu,  and  nephew 
of  Prince  Maredydd,  was  slain.  Maredydd  succeeded 
to  the  principality  of  Dinefor  on  the  death  of  his  brother 
Einion,  who  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Pen  Coed  Colwyn 
in  982.  Maredydd  died  in  994,  and  in  the  same  year 
the  battle  of  Pen  Mynydd,  in  Mona,  took  place  between 
Idwal  ab  Meurig,  Prince  of  Gwynedd,  and  Swayn,  son 
of  Harold,  King  of  Denmark,  in  which  battle  Idwal  was 
slain.  ^ 


THE  LORDS  OF  DINMAEL. 

Cae  Cyriog  MS. 

The  commot  or  lordship  of  Dinmael  was  given  by 
Madog  ab  Maredydd,  Prince  of  Powys,  to  Owain 
Brogyntyn,  one  of  his  illegitimate  sons,  whose  mother 

^  Urut  y  Tyiuysogion. 
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was  a  daughter  of  the  Maer  Ddu  of  Rug,  and  on  the 
deposition  of  his  half-brother  Elissau,  lord  of  Edeyrnion 
in  1202,  he  appears  to  have  succeeded  him  as  lord  of 
Edeyrnion  also,  and  the  seignorial  rights  of  these  lord- 
ships  descended  from  him  to  his  posterity,  the  barons 
and  lords  of  Dinmael  and  Edeyrnion.  Owain  Brog- 
yntyn  nmrried  first  Sioned,  daughter  of  Howel  ab 
Madog  ab  Idnerth  ab  Cadwgan  ab  Elystan  Glodrudd, 
by  whom  he  had  no  issue,  and  secondly,  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Einion  ab  Seisyllt,  lord  of  Mathafarn,  argent 
a  lion  passant,  sahle,  inter  three  fleurs-de-lys,  guleSy 
by  whom  he  had  issue  three  sons — 1,  Gruffydd,  Baron 
of  Yr  Hendwr,  Branas  Uchaf,  Branas  Isaf,  and  Gwnodl ; 
2,  Bleddyn ;  and  3,  lorwerth,  Baron  of  Cymmer  and 
Llangar.  Ar  Yarred  oedd  vam  plant  Owain  Brog- 
yntyn  Medd  Llyvr  Sion  Wyn  ab  Davydd  ab  Gruffri.’’ 
Lewys  Dwnn,  vol.  ii,  p.  109. 

'  Bleddyn  of  Maesmor,  the  second  son  of  Owain  Brog- 
yntyn,  had  the  lordship  of  Dinmael  and  Rug  in  Edeyr¬ 
nion.  He  was  living  second  Henry  III  (1218),  when  he 
did  homage  to  that  monarch,  in  conformity  with  the 
treaty  of  the  first  year  of  his  reign  between  Henry  and 
Llewelyn  ab  lorwerth,  Prince  of  Wales :  “Rex  Lewelino, 
Principi  Norwalliee  salutem.  Sciatis  quod  Madog  filius 
Griffini  Coswell  (Croes  Oswallt — viz.,  Oswestry),  Oeni 
Bothi,  Blebh  filius  Oeni  de  Porkinton  (Brogyntyn), 
venerunt  ad  fidem  et  servitium  nostrum,  &c.  Teste 
apud  Wudestock  xxv  die  Maise  a.d.  1218.  An.  2, 
Hen.  Bleddyn  married  Margaret,  daughter  of 

Gwyn  ab  Gruffydd,  by  whom  he  had  a  younger  son, 
Howel,  and  a  son  and  heir, 

Owain  ah  Bleddyn  of  Maesmor,  lord  of  Dinmael  and 
Rug.  He  married  Gwenllian,  daughter  of  Madog  ab 
lorwerth  ab  Madog  ab  leuan  Llywd,  by  whom  he  had 
issue  three  sons — 1,  Gruffydd  ;  2,  Howel,  who  was  the 
ancestor  of  the  Wynns  of  Pentref  Morgan,  in  Dudlyston 
yn  Y  Waun,  the  Yaughans  of  Dudlyston  (Tref  Dudlysh), 
and  the  Lloyds  of  Ebnall,  in  Drewen  ;  and  3,  Llewelyn, 

1  Rymer’s  Foedera^  1816,  vol.  i,  p.  151. 
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and  a  daughter,  Armesta,  who  married  Heilin^  ah  Sir 
Tudor  ab  Ednyfed  Fychan  lord  of  Nant  and  Llan- 
gynafal,  in  Mon. 

Grufffjdd  ah  Owain  of  Maesmor,  the  eldest  son,  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  as  third  lord  of  Dinmael  and  Rug. 
He  gave  the  royalties  of  his  lordship  to  Henri  de  Lacy, 
Earl  of  Lincoln,  being  compelled,  most  probably,  to  do 
this  by  forfeiture.  The  commot  of  Dinmael,  with  the 
cantrefs  of  Rhos  and  Rhuvonoig,  was  confirmed  to  the 
Earl  of  Lincoln  16  Oct.,  10  Edward  I,  by  that  monarch. 
Previous  to  this  there  was  a  hangman  (Crogwr)  at 
Maesmor,  where  the  criminals  were  executed,  as  the 
barons  had  ‘‘  liberas  furcas’’ — i.e.,  the  rmht  of  executino* 
malefactors.  Gruffydd  married  first,  Elen,  the  only 
daughter  of  Roger  Ingram,  of  Denbigh,  by  whom  he 
had  a  son,  John  ab  Gruffydd.  He  married  secondly, 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Madog,  second  baron  of  Glyn- 
dyfrdwy,  by  whom  he  had  issue  four  sons — 1,  Howel  ; 
2,  Madog ;  3,  Llewelyn  Offeiriad  ;  and  4,  Owain  Hen, 
who  married  Lleicu,  the  daughter  of  Madog  ab  lor- 
werth  ab  Madog  ab  Rhirid  Flaidd,  by  whom  he  was 
father  of  Owain  Fychan  of  Y  Ddwyfaen  and  Llewelyn 
ab  Owain  Hen.  Gruffydd  had  also  a  daughter  named 
Generis,  who  came  to  Dwyfaen  to  end  her  days  at  a 
place  still  called  Muriau  Generis. 

Llewelyn  Offeiriad,  the  third  son  (or  the  second  son 
according  to  Lewys  Dwnn)  of  Gruffydd  ab  Owain, 
became  a  priest.  He  was  an  eminent  herald  and  bard, 
and  his  works  are  still  preserved  at  Jesus  College, 
Oxford.  In  consequence  of  differences  that  arose  be¬ 
tween  him  and  his  brothers,  he  sold  his  lands  to  the 
Earl  of  Lincoln,  and  obtained  from  the  said  earl  a 
charter  for  his  son  Howel  for  thirteen  parcels  of  land, 

^  Heilin  was  living  25th  May,  2nd  Henry  III.  He  was  the  ances¬ 
tor  of  the  Morgans  of  Golden  Grove  in  Tegeingl  ;  Sir  Richard 
Williams  Bulkeley  of  Baron  Hill  and'  Cwch  Willan,  Bart.  ;  the 
baronet  family  of  Williams  of  Faenol,  now  extinct;  Williamses  of 
Meilionydd  ;  Hugheses  of  Prestatyn  and  Ffeydor;  and  Lloyds  of 
Nant. 

4th  SER.,  VOL.  VIII. 
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which  his  descendants  hold  by  privilege  of  their  nobility 
(ym  mraint  Uchelwyr)  by  this  charter ;  and  for  these 
thirteen  parcels  of  land  they  pay  thirteen  pairs  of 
gloves,  as  an  acknowledgment.  (See  Llysan,  at  a 
future  page.) 

Howel  ah  Grvffydd  of  Maesmor,  the  eldest  son,  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  as  lord  of  R-ug,  in  Edeyrnion.  '  He 
was  summoned  about  1351,  24th  Edward  III,  with  his 
brother  Madog,  to  appear  before  Richard  de  Stafford, 
justiciary  of  Edward  the  last  prince,  at  Aherconwy,  to 
answer  by  what  right  they  have  free  court  in  all  their 
lands  in  Edeyrnion,  to  be  held  by  Seneschal,  when  they 
pleaded  that  from  time  immemorial  they  were  seized  of 
the  liberties.  Fined  xd.^  Their  pledges  were  Madog, 
the  second  son  of  Elissau,  lord  of  Llangar,  and  Llewelyn 
ab  David  Bach,  lord  of  Cymmer,  in  Edeyrnion.  Howel 
ab  Gruffydd  married  Angharad,  daughter  and  coheiress 
of  Cynwrig  Sais  of  Llaneurgain  in  Tegeingl,  who  bore 
quarterly,  argent  and  sahle,  four  lions  rampant,  counter¬ 
charged.  Cynwrig  Sais  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Ithel 
Fychan  of  Llaneurgain,  lord  of  Mostyn,  in  Tegeingl, 
who  bore  aztire,  a  lion  statant  argent,  armed  and 
langued  gules,  the  son  of  Ithel  Llwyd  ab  Ithel  Gam, 
lord  of  Mostyn,  son  of  Maredydd  ab  Uchdryd,  lord  of 
Cj^feiliog  ab  Edwin  ab  Goronwy,  Prince  of  Tegeingl. 
By  this  lady  Howel  ab  Gruffydd  had  a  son  and  heir, 

David  ah  Howel  of  Maesmor,  lord  of  Rug.  This 
baron  married  first,  Angharad,  daughter  of  Rhys  ab 
Rotpert  of  CinmaeP  ab  Gruffydd  ab  Sir  Howel,  Knight, 
son  of  Gruffydd  of  Henglawdd,^  youngest  son  of  Edny- 
fed  Fychan,  Baron  of  Bryn  Ffanigl,  who  dwelt  at  Tref 
Garnedd,  in  Mon.  The  Cinmael  family  appear  to  have 

^  Record  of  Caernarvon. 

2  According  to  the  sound,  should  not  this  place  be  spelled  Cun~ 
mael  ? 

^  Besides  Sir  Howel,  GrulFjdd  of  Henglawdd  had  another  son, 
Sir  Rhys  ab  Gruffydd,  the  father  of  Sir  Gruffydd  Lloyd,  who  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood  from  Edward  I  on  bringing  him  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  birth  of  his  son,  Edward  of  Caernarvon.  See  Arch. 
Camb.,  July  1876,  p.  178,  note. 
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changed  their  armorial  bearings  very  frequently,  for 
Rhys  bore  sable,  a  chev.  inter  three  molets  argent,  and 
his  father  Rotpert  bore  gules,  a  chev.  inter  three  molets 
or,  Ednyfed  Fychan  bore  gules,  a  chev.  ermine,  inter 
three  Englishmen’s  heads  in  profile,  couped  ppr.;  and 
their  ancestor  Marchudd  of  Bryn  Efanigl,  lord  of  Uwch 
Dulas,  bore  gules,  a  Saracen’s  head  erased,  gardant 
evined,  and  bearded  ppr.,  wreathed  about  the  temples, 
argent  and  azure.  David  ah  Howel  ab  Gruffydd  married 
secondly,  Catherine,  daughter  of  Richard  ab  Sir  Roger 
Pulestone  of  Emeral,  Knight,  by  whom  he  had  three 
daughters — viz.,  Gwladys,  ux.  Gruffydd  ab  Ednyfed, 
Lleucu,  ux.  Rhys  ab  Llewelyn  ab  David  ab  leuaii 
Wyddel,^  and  Gwen,  ux.  Twna  ab  leuan  ab  David 
Fychan  ab  lorwerth  ab  David  ab  lorwerth  ab  Gowryd 
ab  Cadvan,  ancestor  of  the  Lloyds  of  Llanbedr.^  (See 
Lewys  Dwn,  vol.  ii,  p.  284.)  By  his  first  wife  Angharad, 
David  had  issue  a  son  and  heir, 

Rhys  ah  David  of  Maesmor,  lord  of  Rug.  He  married 
Gwerfyl  Hael  of  Blodwel,  daughter  and  coheiress  of 
Madog  ab  Maredydd  ab  Llewelyn  Ddu  of  Abertanad 
and  Biodwel  in  Mechain  Is  y  Coed,^  by  whom  he  had 
two  sons,  Howel  and  Gruffydd.  By  an  inquisition  taken 
after  the  death  of  Rhys  ab  David  ab  Howel  at  Cer- 
rigafel,  in  the  county  of  Meirionydd,  for  his  manor  of 
Rug,  on  the  20th  Nov.,  1479,  19  Edward  IV,  it  was 
found  that  his  coheirs  were  Howel  ab  Rhys  and  Gruf¬ 
fydd  ab  Rhys. 

Gruffydd  ab  Rhys,  the  second  son,  had  Maesmor. 
He  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Robin  ab  Gruffydd 
Goch  of  Llys  Bryn  Eurin,  in  the  parish  of  Llandrillo 
Uwch  Dulas,  lord  of  Rhos  and  Rhufoniog,  who  bore 
argent,  a  griffon  statant  gules,  by  whom  he  had  a  son, 
Robert  ab  Gruffydd  of  Maesmor,  who  was  the  ancestor 

^  leuan  Wyddel  of  Mossoglen  in  the  parish  of  Llangeinwen  in 
Cwmwd  Menai,  ab  leuan  ab  Meredydd  Dhu  ab  Goronwy  ab  Mere- 
dydd  ab  lorwerth  ab  Llywarch  ab  Bran,  lord  of  Cwmwd  Menai. 

2  See  Arch.  Gamb.,  Oct.  1876,  p.  261. 

3  Ibid.,  July  1873,  p.  249. 
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of  the  Maesmors  of  Maesnior  and  the  Wynns  of  Plas 
Isaf  in  Edeyrnion. 

Iloivel  ah  Rhys,  the  eldest  son,  succeeded  to  the 
manor  of  Rug.  He  married  Margaret,  daughter  of 
John  Eyton  Hen  of  Trefwy,  or  Eyton  Isaf  in  Maelor 
Gymraeg,  and  seneschal  of  the  lordship  of  Bromfield  or 
Maelor  Gymraeg  in  1477,  ermine  a  lion  rampant, 
azure,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  and  heir, 

leuan  ah  Howel,  lord  of  Rug,  who  married  Gwen- 
hwyfar,  daughter  of  Elissau  ah  Gruffydd  ab  Einion  of 
Allt  Llwyn  Dragon,  now  called  Plas  yn  lal,  ermine,  a 
saltier  gules,  a  crescent  or,  for  difference,  by  whom  he 
had  an  only  dauMiter  and  heiress, 

♦/  O  '  ^ 

Margaret  Wen,  lady  of  Rug,  who  married  Pyers 
Salusbury  of  Bachymbyd,  fourth  son  of  Thomas  Salus- 
bury  of  Llyweni,  Esq.  (See  Edeyrnion.) 

J.  Y.  W.  Lloyd,  M.A. 

{To  he  continued.) 
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Reprinted,  hy  permission,  from  The  Builder. 

The  “  Castellaria  Aluridi  Ewias,”  of  Domesday,  was  a 
tract,  the  particulars  of  which  are  not  known,  but 
which  no  doubt  lay  among  those  lines  of  hill  and  valley 
which  converge  like  the  fingers  of  a  hand  upon  the 
AYorm  and  the  Monnow,  between  the  Golden  Valley  and 
the  Black  Mountain,  and  form  the  south-western  portion 
of  the  county  of  Hereford.  The  actual  castle,  “  Castellum 
Ewias”,  stands  about  six  miles  within  the  border  of  the 
county,  and  about  three  miles  outside  or  west  of  the 
■presumed  line  of  Offa’s  Dyke  at  this  point.  The  country 
is  hilly,  but  fertile,  well  worth  the  defence,  for  which 
it  affords  many  natural  advantages.  The  immediate 
position  is  chosen  with  great  skill,  though  it  required 
an  immense  application  of  human  labour  to  make  it  an 
almost  impregnable  fortress  against  the  fierce  and  active 
hordes  of  Welshmen,  whose  alienated  patrimony  it  was 
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intended  to  grasp.  While  the  Mound  of  Builth  re¬ 
mains  an  evidence  of  English  rule,  that  of  Ewias  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  the  advanced  post,  the  Castle 
Dangerous”  upon  the  British  territory ;  but  it  must 
nevertheless  at  all  times  have  been  a  post  of  very  great 
danger,  and  have  borne  with  Kilpeck,  a  work  of  the 
same  character,  the  brunt  of  the  ordinary  and  frequent 
attacks  of  the  men  of  South  and  West  Wales  upon 
Hereford. 

In  selecting  the  position,  advantage  was  taken  of  a 
tongue  of  high  land,  broad  towards  the  west  and  north, 
but  which  came  rapidly  to  a  narrow  and  almost  abrupt 
termination  in  a  point  about  300  ft.  above,  and  within 
the  junction  of,  the  two  adjacent  streams.  Of  these, 
the  larger  (the  Dylas)  flows  along  the  northern  front  of 
the  position,  and  the  smaller  down  a  deep  valley  along 
its  southern  front.  The  two  meet  a  few  score  yards 
below  the  high  ground  ;  and  upon  the  left  or  further 
bank  of  the  larger  stream,  and  a  short  distance  above 
the  junction,  is  the  church,  and  attached  to  it  the 
village,  to  which  the  castle  and  its  English  lord  have 
given  the  distinguishing  name. 

It  was  decided  to  convert  the  point  or  eastern  end 
of  the  high  ground  into  the  proposed  strong  place,  and 
to  form  thus,  in  the  early  English  fashion,  an  isolated, 
moated  mound.  With  this  intent  a  broad  and  deep  ditch 
was  cut  across  the  ridge,  curved  so  as  to  embrace  about 
one  half  of  the  future  elevation.  At  its  north  end  the 
ditch  was  carried  straight  down  the  hill  side  towards 
the  brook.  At  its  south  end  it  came  to  rather  a  sharp 
conclusion,  running  out  upon  a  natural  bank  and  slope. 
Here,  however,  it  was  in  some  sort  resumed  at  a  lower 
level,  and  ended  in  a  shallow  ditch  at  the  southern  or 
principal  entrance  to  the  castle.  The  part  thus  included 
within  the  ditch  formed  the  circular  base  of  a  mound  of 
about  120  yards  diameter  and  about  30  ft.  high.  This 
the  addition  of  the  soil  from  the  ditch  raised  to  about 
70  ft.,  and  thus  gave  it,  in  the  military  sense,  a  com¬ 
mand  over  the  adjacent  part  of  the  original  ridge.  On 
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its  opposite  or  eastern  side  the  mound  does  not  de¬ 
scend  at  once  towards  the  junction  of  the  waters,  but 
at  its  foot  is  a  broad  semi-circular  platform,  which 
covers  its  east,  north-east,  and  south-east  fronts,  and 
from  the  outer  or  convex  edge  of  which  descends  a  steep 
slope  towards  the  water,  which  is  again  succeeded  by 
slopes  of  a  far  more  gentle  character,  and  which  are  not 
included  in  the  military  works. 

A  fair  general  idea  of  this  stronghold  may  be  given 
by  supposing  a  circular  platform  of  200  yards  diameter 
to  be  bordered  on  the  east  and  adjacent  sides  by  a 
steep  natural  slope  falling  from  its  edge,  and  on  the 
west  and  adjacent  sides  by  a  steep  artificial  slope  falling 
to  its  edge.  Then  on  the  western  margin  is  placed  a 
conical  table  mound,  60  ft.  or  70  ft.  high,  and  about 
120  yards  diameter  at  the  base,  which  necessarily 
converts  the  western  slope  into  the  further  side  or 
counterscarp  of  a  ditch,  and  reduces  the  eastern  side  to 
an  open  crescent-shaped  platform.  Such  is  the  original 
plan  of  the  Castle  of  Ewias,  and  such  its  present  ap- 
23earance  after  the  complete  removal  of  the  masonry, 
which  for  about  six  hundred  years  adorned  or  encum¬ 
bered  its  earthworks. 

The  top  of  the  mound  is  oval,  about  34  yards  north 
and  south  by  40  yards  east  and  west.  Upon  it  has 
stood  a  shell  keep,  either  circular  or  many-sided,  about 
30  yards  diameter.  Although  no  masonry  remains,  the 
outline  of  the  keep  is  plainly  indicated  by  the  trench 
which  has  been  dug  while  the  foundations  were  being 
grubbed  up.  The  keep  seems  from  this  to  have  stood, 
not  quite  in  the  centre,  but  rather  nearer  the  eastern 
margin  of  the  mound,  probably  to  allow  room  for  a 
couple  of  exterior  towers,  or  perhaps  a  gate-house,  which 
seems  to  have  stood  where  now  are  some  circular  pits. 
Towers  would  be  well  placed  on  this,  the  weakest  side, 
so  as  to  give  a  still  greater  command  over  the  approach 
along  the  high  ground.  There  is  no  trace  of  any  regular 
ascent  to  the  keep,  no  mark  of  an  original  winding  path 
up  the  mound,  that  now  in  use  being  evidently  very 
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modern.  The  side  is  so  steep  that  no  wheeled  carriage 
could  ascend  it,  and  scarcely  any  heavily  laden  horse. 
Probably  the  way  up  lay  by  a  direct  flight  of  steps,  as 
at  Hawarden  and  Carisbrook,  Cardiff,  Tickhill,  and 
Lincoln. 

There  is  no  trace  of  a  well.  The  material  of  the  keep 
was  evidently  a  hard  schistose  bed  of  the  old  red  sand¬ 
stone,  fragments  of  which  are  seen  in  the  excavations. 

The  outer  ward  or  crescent-shaped  platform,  below 
and  west  of  the  keep,  runs  out  to  a  point  towards  the 
southern  end,  but  to  the  north  or  north-west  it  is 
stopped  at  a  breadth  of  about  42  yards  by  the  pro¬ 
longation  of  the  keep  ditch.  The  breadth  of  the  ward 
at  its  greatest  is  about  60  yards.  Along  the  north¬ 
west  front  it  is  strengthened  by  large  earth-banks, 
thrown  up  from  the  contiguous  ditch,  but  elsewhere  the 
natural  slope  of  from  30  ft.  to  40  ft.,  steeply  scarped, 
needed  neither  ditch  nor  bank.  This  ward  had  a 
curtain  wall  along  its  outer  edge,  of  which  the  founda¬ 
tion  diggings  remain  open.  The  north-west  end  was 
continued  up  the  mound,  and  probably  the  circuit  on 
the  opposite  side  was  completed  in  a  similar  way,  so  as 
to  make  the  mound  and  keep,  as  at  Tam  worth  and 
Durham,  a  part  of  the  general  enceinte.  A  group  of 
excavations  shows  that  this  ward  contained  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  domestic  buildings,  placed  in  its  north¬ 
eastern  and  eastern  part,  near  to  the  curtain  wall.  At 
the  foot  of  the  mound  to  the  north  is  a  sort  of  notch  in 
the  line  of  bank,  possibly  indicating  a  postern.  The 
main  approach  evidently  rose  gradually  from  the  village 
bridge,  and  skirted  the  foot  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
outer  ward  nearly  to  its  south  end,  where  it  turned 
inwards  and  entered  that  ward  by  a  roadway  or  slight 
cutting. 

There  is  no  trace  of  masonry  to  be  seen  within  or 
about  the  Castle  enceinte.  The  material  seems  to 
have  been  in  request  as  building  stone,  and  to  have 
been  everywhere  collected,  and  even  grubbed  up,  with 
most  covetous  care.  There  is  a  limekiln  on  the  south 
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side,  near  the  line  of  the  entrance,  no  doubt  built  of 
the  materials  of  the  Castle  ;  and  a  sort  of  house,  now  a 
shed,  between  it  and  the  brook  ;  but  the  material 
shows  no  mark  of  the  tool,  and  no  old  mortar.  Leland, 
in  whose  time  much  of  the  Castle  was  standing,  men¬ 
tions  as  within  it  the  Chapel  of  St.  Nicholas.  All  trace 
of  this  is  lost. 

There  are  some  mounds  between  the  Castle  and  the 
brooks,  possibly  thrown  up  on  the  occasion  of  some 
attack  by  the  enemy.  On  the  other  or  high  side  there 
are  no  outworks,  nor  any  indications  either  of  attack  or 
defence. 

There  are  no  remains  of  the  Priory,  which  was  evi¬ 
dently  attached  to  the  parish  church.  This  is  a  good- 
sized  building,  recently  repaired  or  restored,  and  in 
excellent  order.  It  is  composed  of  a  tower,  nave,  south 
porch,  and  chancel.  The  nave  has  been  so  completely 
restored  that  little  of  old  work  is  to  be  seen  in  its  walls 
or  roof.  It  is  probably  in  substance  of  Decorated  date, 
judging  from  the  buttresses  on  the  south  side.  The 
porch  is  new.  The  chancel  has  in  the  north  wall  a 
sepulchral  recess  of  Decorated  pattern,  covering  the 
original  recumbent  figure  of  a  female  with  her  hands  in 
prayer,  holding  what  looks  like  a  covered  cup.  In  the 
south  wall  are  two  lancet-windows  of  one  light,  under 
Pointed  recesses  ;  and  between  them  a  late  Decorated 
window  of  two  lights,  trefoiled,  with  a  plain  four-sided 
opening  in  the  head.  The  whole  is  in  a  round-headed 
recess.  The  arch  into  the  nave  is  new. 

The  tower  is  the  best  part  of  the  church.  It  is  of 
large  size,  square,  and  low  for  its  size,  probably  having 
had  another  story.  It  rests  upon  a  bold  plinth  about 
5  feet  6  inches  high,  at  the  top  of  which  is  a  bold  half- 
round  cordon  with  a  band.  The  south-west  angle  is 
covered  by  two  pilaster  buttresses,  of  8  feet  6  inches 
breadth  and  a  foot  projection,  which  die  into  the  tower 
near  the  present  summit.  In  this  angle  is  a  well-stair. 
In  the  south  side  is  an  unusually  large  door,  of  8  feet 
opening,  with  high  lancet-arch.  In  the  centre  of  the 
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flat  jamb  on  each  side  is  a  half-column,  2  feet  diameter, 
with  a  water-bearing  moulding  and  a  sort  of  bell-cap, 
with  several  bands  of  moulding  above  it.  The  arch  is 
plainly  chamfered,  and  the  cordon  of  the  tower  is  car¬ 
ried  round  it  as  a  hood.  Above  this  is  a  clumsy  window 
of  two  lancet-lights  under  a  pointed  head,  very  plain. 
Above  this  again  is  a  small  broad  window  with  a  tre- 
foiled  head  ;  and  above  all  an  Early  English  window  of 
three  lights,  with  three-quarter  shafts  before  each  mul- 
lion,  with  bell-caps.  In  the  nooks  of  each  jamb  are 
two  similar  shafts,  seven  in  all.  The  head  is  a  drop 
pointed  arch,  plainly  chamfered.  There  is  a  window 
similar  to  this  in  the  north  wall.  The  church  contains 
nothing  earlier  than  this  mixture  of  the  Early  English 
with  the  Decorated  style.  The  masonry  of  the  Castle 
was  probably,  from  its  plan,  of  a  late  Norman  or  trans¬ 
itional  date. 

The  earthworks  are  of  the  type  not  uncommon  in  the 
Marches.  Such  are  attributable  to  the  English  of  the 
early  part  of  the  tenth  century.  They  resemble  gene¬ 
rally,  in  the  possession  of  a  mound,  those  of  Kilpeck  and 
Builth,  Caerleon  and  Cardiff,  of  Brecon,  Abergavenny, 
and  many  other  places  in  this  county  or  district.  No 
doubt  this  and  the  similar  works  were  thrown  up  when 
the  early  Saxon  inroads  were  made  into  Wales,  and 
were  the  strongholds  of  the  invading  chiefs. 

Ewias  Harold  certainly  does  not  bear  the  name  of  its 
original  founder ;  and  that  founder  was  probably  as 
completely  forgotten  in  the  eleventh  century  as  now. 

There  are  two  places  called  Ewias  in  Herefordshire, 
distinguished  by  the  names  of  their  eleventh  century 
owners,  as  Ewias  Lacy  and  Ewias  Harold.  Both  are 
mentioned  in  Domesday,  and  both  as  the  seats  of  a 
castelry,  a  sort  of  honour  or  superior  lordship  attached 
to  the  castle.  Under  the  lands  of  the  church  of  Here¬ 
ford  we  are  told  that  in  The  manors  of  Dodelegie  and 
Stane  are  ten  hydes,  all  waste  save  one  in  Dodelegie. 
Of  the  nine,  one  part  is  ‘  in  castellaria  Aluredi  Ewias’, 
and  the  other  in  the  King’s  enclosed  land’.,'’  Another 
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entry  explains  that  Alured  was  Alured  de  Merleberge, 
or  of  Marleborough,  a  great  tenant  in  chief,  especi¬ 
ally  in  Wiltshire.  We  read  :  “Alured  de  M.  holds  the 
Castle  of  Ewias  of  William  the  King;  for  that  King 
conceded  to  him  the  lands  which  William  the  Earl 
[Fitzosbern  of  Hereford]  had  given  to  him  ;  who  re- 
fortihed  [refirmaverit]  this  Castle.^’  Of  it  held  seven 
knights  whose  Christian  names  are  given,  besides  other 
persons.  The  Castle  was  then  valued  at  £10.  Agnes, 
the  daughter  of  Alured,  married  Turstan  of  Wigmore. 

How  or  when  Alured  gave  up  the  Castle  does  not 
appear ;  but  in  1100  it  was  held  by  a  certain  Harold, 
also  a  large  tenant  in  Dowesday,  though  not  in  Here¬ 
fordshire.  He  is  called  “  Heraldus  hlius  comitis  Eadul- 
phi’',  and  as  such  held  Sudeley  in  Gloucestershire. 
Earl  Ealph,  called  “  the  Timid’"’,  was  the  Earl  of  Here¬ 
ford  who  was  beaten  by  the  Welsh  and  English  forces 
in  1055,  when  his  son  was  a  mere  child.  Ealph  was  a 
considerable  man  by  descent,  being  great-grandson  of 
H^thelred,  and  great-nephew  to  the  Confessor.  Harold 
probably  obtained  some  of  his  father’s  possessions  when 
he  came  of  age,  and  Ewias  may  have  been  part  of  them. 
He  and  his  descendants  were  liberal  donors  to  St. 
Peter’s,  Gloucester,  in  its  behalf  founding  the  Priory 
near  the  Castle  of  Ewias.  In  Leland’s  time  the  Castle 
was  called  “  Map-Harold”  (the  son  of  Harold),  he  says 
from  a  natural  son  of  King  Harold ;  but  the  Harold 
here  cited  is,  as  is  shown,  a  different  person. 

The  names  and  order  of  Harold’s  sons  are  preserved 
in  the  Gloucester  Cartulary,  and  they  correct  Hugdale 
and  all  other  authorities.  They  were  Eobert,  Eoger, 
John  (to  whom  his  father  gave  Sudeley,  and  whose 
issue  were  barons),  Alexander,  and  William.  Eobert 
de  Ewias,  the  eldest,  is  described  in  the  Gesta  Stephani 
as  “vir  stemmatis  ingenuissimi”.  According  to  the 
Liber  Niger  he  held  in  capite  upwards  of  forty-seven 
fees,  the  mesne  tenants  of  which  were  twenty  knights. 
Dugdale  mentions  only  twenty-two  fees,  and  confounds 
him  with  a  second  Eobert,  his  son,  also  lord  of  Ewias. 
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The  elder  Robert  had  by  his  wife,  Sybilla,  Robert  and 
Richard  de  Ewias,  who  left  a  daughter  and  heiress, 
Sybilla,  who  married  Philip  Spenser,  and  left  issue. 

Robert  de  Ewias,  the  third  owner  of  the  castle,  and 
the  second  baron,  married  Petronilla.  He  was  living 
1194-96.  He  also  left  a^  Sybilla,  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Ewias.  She  married,  first,  Robert  de  Tregoz  ;  second, 
William  de  Newmarch,  whom  she  married  during  her 
father’s  lifetime,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  He  was 
living  11  John.  Third,  Roger  de  Clifford,  probably  the 
second  brother  of  William  de  C.  From  this  match 
spring  the  Earls  of  Cumberland.  Newmarch  had  no 
children.  Sybilla  was  dead  20  Henry  III,  and  was 
followed  by  her  son,  Robert  de  Tregoz,  slain  at  Evesham 
1265.  He  was  father  of  John  and  Henry,  father  of  a 
line  of  barons,  who  ended  about  1405. 

John  de  Tregoz  died  1300,  leaving  two  co-heirs, 
Clarice  and  Sybil.  Clarice,  who  died  29  Edward  I, 
married  Roger  la  Warre,  and  had  John,  aged  23,  in 
1300  ;  and  Sybil  married  Sir  William  de  Grandison, 
ancestor  in  the  female  line  of  the  St.  John’s,  Viscounts 
Grandison.  In  the  partition,  John  la  Warre  had  the 
“  body  of  the  castle”,  of  which,  4  Edward  III,  he  en¬ 
feoffed  John  de  Cleydon.  He  died  21  Edward  III. 
John,  his  eldest  son,  died  before  him,  and  as  early  as 
12  Edward  III  he  had  enfeoffed  his  grandson,  Roger 
la  Warre,  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  with  Ewias  Castle 
and  Manor. 

Roger  la  Warre  died  44  Edward  III,  seized  of  Ewias 
Harold,  and  was  succeeded  by  John,  his  son.  13 
Richard  II,  Sir  John  de  Montacute,  sen.,  is  seized  of 
Ewias  Harold,  and  three  Wiltshire  fees  in  the  Honour 
of  Ewias  and  Teffont-Ewias,  in  Wilts,  besides  other 
Ewias  lands  in  Herefordshire.  18  Richard  II  these 
same  lands  were  held  by  Margaret,  wife  of  Sir  John 
Montacute,  bart.  ;  and  10  Henry  IV,  by  Thomas  de 
Montacute,  Earl  of  Salisbury. 

The  nature  of  this  alienation  is  obscure ;  for,  in  the 
midst  of  it,  22  Richard  II,  Sir  John  de  la  Warre  and 
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Elizabeth  his  wife  are  seized  of  the  Castle  of  Ewias 
Harold.  However,  there  seems  to  have  been  an  actual 
and  permanent  alienation  to  the  Montacutes ;  for,  7 
Henry  YI,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Salisbury  has  Ewias  Harold. 
Thence  it  passed  to  the  Beauchamps,  of  whom  Joan, 
widow  of  Sir  William  Beauchamp,  of  Bergavenny,  had 
the  Castle,  vill,  and  lordship  in  14  Henry  VI;  and 
finally  the  Beauchamp  heir,  Edward  Nevile,  Lord  Aber¬ 
gavenny,  died  seized  of  the  Castle,  &c.,  in  Hereford¬ 
shire,  and  of  Teffont-Ewias,  in  Wiltshire. 

G.  T.  C. 


sm  JOHN  OLDCASTLE  (LOBD  COBHAM). 

We  are  told  that  not  less  than  seven  cities  contended 
for  the  honour  of  having  given  birth  to  one  of  the  great 
poets  of  antiquity.  We  have  a  similar  rivalry  respect¬ 
ing  the  birthplace  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  the  Lollard 
martyr.  Several  places  on  the  borders  dispute  the  right 
of  having  given  birth  to  this  remarkable  man  ;  but  not 
more  than  two  are  worthy  of  any  notice,  namely,  Old¬ 
castle  in  the  parish  of  Almeley  in  Herefordshire,  and 
Oldcastle  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Black  Mountains 
in  Monmouthshire.  Of  these  two,  Oldcastle  in  Here¬ 
fordshire  is  the  more  plausible.  Tradition  certainly 
preponderates  in  favour  of  Oldcastle  in  Monmouthshire; 
but  facts  are  greatly  in  favour  of  the  one  in  Hereford¬ 
shire.  In  the  writ  De  Inquirendo  (Patent  Bolls  of 
Henry  YI),  in  which  the  attainder  of  Sir  John’s  posses¬ 
sions  is  given,  we  find  Oldcastle  in  the  parish  of  Almeley 
amongst  other  places  mentioned.  The  following  has 
been  extracted  from  the  said  Boll :  Qucb  qiiidem  loca 
vocata  Oldcastell  et  Wotton  sunt  et  tempore  captionis 
inquisitionis  predicta  fuerunt  liamletti  de  Almeley T 
This  is  almost  conclusive  on  the  point,  even  if  we  had 
no  further  proof. 

Sir  John  was  born  in  the  year  1360,  in  a  castellated 
mansion  which  derived  the  appellation  Oldcastle  from 
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the  fact  that  it  was  built  upon  the  site  of  an  old  Roman 
camp.  This  is  also  true  of  Oldcastle  at  the  foot  of  the 
Black  Mountains,  near  Bandy  Station.  Some  historians 
say  that  this  appellation  was  given  to  Sir  John’s  native 
place  from  the  name  of  its  distinguished  owner  ;  but 
this  is  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  Sir  John  was  a 
Welshman,  and  bore,  undoubtedly,  a  Welsh  name.  He 
was  known  in  Wales  by  the  cognomen  Sion  yr  Hendy”. 
The  Oldcastles  w^ere  in  the  position  of  country  gentle¬ 
men,  but  none  of  the  family  became  so  distinguished  as 
the  Lollard  martyr.  Several  of  them  served  the  office 
of  high  sheriffs  of  Herefordshire.  The  living  of  Almeley 
was  in  the  patronage  of  the  Oldcastles  till  Thomas,  Sir 
John’s  father,  bestowed  it  upon  the  Priory  of  Wormes- 
ley,  which  was  since  conferred  upon  the  Priory  of 
St.  Leonard. 

The  early  life  of  Sir  John  is  involved  in  great  obscu¬ 
rity,  and  destitute  of  any  authentic  details.  It  was 
unknown  even  to  Bale,  who  wrote  a  full  account  of  his 
trial  and  death  as  early  as  the  year  1544  ;  but  his  his¬ 
tory  from  the  year  1391  till  his  death  is  the  history  of 
Lollardism  in  England.  The  greater  part  of  Sir  John’s 
history  would  have  been  shrouded  in  darkness  were  it 
not  for  the  light  that  shone  upon  it  from  the  morning 
star  of  the  Reformation”. 

It  is  probable  that  Oldcastle  formed  the  acquaintance 
of  John  Wickliffe  in  his  native  district.  The  family  of 
the  Dukes  of  Lancaster  had  then  great  possessions  in 
Monmouthshire  and  on  the  marches  of  Wales.  Gros- 
mont  Castle  was  at  one  time  the  principal  residence  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  the  third  son  of  Edward  III,  and  we 
know  that  John  was  one  of  Wickliffe’s  most  loyal  patrons. 
Also  we  know  that  John  of  Gaunt  held  the  office  of 
Governor  of  the  Castle  of  Hereford  in  the  year  1377. 
It  is  supposed  that  Wickliffe  remained  for  some  time 
in  concealment,  during  his  troubles,  either  at  Grosmont 
or  Hereford  Castle.  If  so,  the  Lollard  martyr  and  the 
Anglican  reformer  must  have  met  each  other  at  either 
of  these  castles,  if  not  at  both.  Sir  John  was  a  man  of 
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great  literary  and  military  talents, — a  man  of  great 
public  spirit  and  dauntless  courage.  He  possessed  a 
quick  wit,  and  had  an  aptitude  for  rhyme,  and  wrote 
many  Latin  verses,  some  of  which  are  still  extant.  He 
has  been  called  by  some  an  enthusiast  ;  but  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  the  union  of  prudence  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  is  very  rarely  found  in  the  same  individual.  He 
lived  in  times  of  great  excitement,  when  the  burning 
zeal  of  the  reformer  could  hardly  be  tempered  with  the 
cool  discretion  of  the  statesman.  Dissatisfied  with 
the  Church  of  his  days,  and  stirred  up  by  the  strong 
arguments  of  Wicklilfe,  he  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  heroes  of  Protestant  truth,  and  most  heroically 
sealed  his  faith  with  his  blood. 

In  the  year  1391  Sir  John,  with  a  few  others,  peti¬ 
tioned  Kinof  Pichard  II  at  Westminster,  in  the  time  of 
his  Parliament,  that  it  would  be  commodious  for  Eng¬ 
land  if  the  Pope’s  authority  extended  no  further  than 
the  haven  of  Calais,  as  cases  from  Britain  could  not  be 
investigated  so  far  off.  Whereupon  the  king  enacted, 
by  consent  of  his  lords,  that  no  man  thenceforth  should 
sue  to  the  Pope  in  any  matter,  nor  publish  any  excom¬ 
munication  of  his,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  his 
goods,  with  perpetual  imprisonment.  This  is  the  first 
time  that  Sir  John  set  himself  in  determined  opposition 
to  the  church.  Four  years  after  this,  in  the  year  1395, 
he  called  the  attention  of  Parliament  to  the  conduct  of 
the  clergy  in  a  little  book  that  began  thus  :  “  Prima 
conchisio  quando  ecclesia  Anglics”;  but  the  archbishop 
raised  an  alarm  in  time,  and  succeeded  in  mustering  all 
the  forces  of  the  church  to  the  contest,  and  thus  frus¬ 
trated  the  Peformer’s  object.  From  this  time  Sir  John 
became  unpopular  with  the  clergy,  and  was  ever  after 
looked  upon  as  their  most  bitter  enemy. 

It  is  fair  to  state  that  Oldcastle  never  attempted  to 
conceal  his  principles,  but  went  so  far  as  to  maintain 
preachers  to  teach  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  in 
the  dioceses  of  Canterbury,  London,  Rochester,  and 
Hereford.  At  the  suggestion  of  John  Huss  he  caused 
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all  the  works  of  Wickliffe  to  be  written  and  distributed 
throughout  Bohemia,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
other  lands.  This  involved  great  expense  and  labour. 
These  copies  were  numerous  in  each  of  the  said  coun¬ 
tries,  and  all  elegantly  written. 

In  the  year  1402,  soon  after  Henry  IV  came  to  the 
throne.  Sir  John  was  appointed  to  the  governorship  of 
Builth.  This  was  a  proof  of  confidence  which  the  king 
reposed  in  his  loyalty.  About  that  time  Owen  Glyndwr 
was  in  open  insurrection  in  Wales.  Both  Sir  John  and 
Owen  Glyndwr  were  sons  of  Cambria,  though  they  dif¬ 
fered  in  matters  of  religion ;  but  Sir  John  so  vindicated 
his  claims  to  loyalty  and  skilful  administration,  that 
in  two  years  after,  the  castles  of  Hay  and  Brecon,  the 
most  important  military  positions  in  the  district,  were 
entrusted  to  his  charo^e.  It  is  said,  thoimh  historians 
are  not  certain,  that  it  was  for  his  service  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  Sir  John  stood  very  high  at  this  time  in 
favour  of  the  king,  and  established  a  reputation  for 
valour  and  fidelity.  His  historian.  Bale,  says  that  in 
all  his  adventurous  acts  he  was  bold,  courageous,  and 
successful.  Henry  regarded  Sir  John  as  one  of  the 
most  skilful  warriors  in  the  realm.  As  a  proof  of  this, 
he  and  the  Earl  of  Arundel  were  chosen  to  command  an 
army  which  the  king  despatched  on  one  occasion  to 
France.  Not  only  was  he  held  in  reverence  by  the 
king,  but  also  by  his  countrymen.  He  was  chosen  to 
be  their  representative  in  the  fourth  Parliament  of  King 
Henry’s  reign,  which  was  held  at  Coventry.  Lollard 
opinions  must  have  preponderated  in  Herefordshire  at 
the  time,  ere  the  chief  of  the  party  would  have  been 
chosen  to  represent  the  people  in  an  assembly  that  was 
so  inimical  to  this  Protestant  heresy. 

In  the  year  1407  Sir  John  served  the  office  of  High 
Sheriff  of  the  county  of  Hereford.  In  two  years  after¬ 
wards  he  married  J oan,  the  granddaughter  of  Lord  J ohn 
Cobham.  After  this  union  Lord  Cobham  encouraged 
him  in  the  work  of  the  Reformation,  which  they  both 
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had  undoubtedly  at  heart.  Oldcastle  had  been  married 
twice  already,  and  Joan,  his  third  wife,  had  had  three 
husbands  before  this  union.  Her  first  husband  was  Sir 
Hubert  Hemenhele,  the  second  was  Sir  Heginald  Bray- 
broke,  who  died  in  the  year  1405,  the  third  was  Sir 
Nicholas  Hawberk,  the  fourth  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  the 
fifth  was  Sir  Nicholas  Herpeden.  Lady  Cobham  died 
in  the  year  1433,  and  was  buried  in  Cobham  Church. 
By  virtue  of  his  marriage  v/ith  Lady  Cobham,  he  had  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  during  the  eleventh,  twelfth, 
and  thirteenth  Parliaments  of  Henry  lY,  and  first  of 
Henry  Y.  Although  a  religious  party  leader  and  a 
peer  of  the  realm,  he  had  not  ceased  to  be  an  active 
soldier ;  and  whenever  he  was  summoned  to  join  the 
army  he  most  readily  obeyed.  The  main  difficulty  with 
which  the  Commoners  had  to  contend  in  Henry  lY’s 
reign  was  the  novel  practice  of  assenting  to  statutes  not 
founded  upon  the  petitions  of  both  Houses.  For,  though 
it  was  an  established  maxim  of  the  constitution,  that 
the  king  could  not  make  or  repeal  laws  affecting  the 
general  interest  without  the  consent  of  Parliament, 
yet  in  special  instances,  where  the  measure  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  affect  some  particular  class  or  profession,  a 
private  Act  was  deemed  sufficient.  The  clergy,  as 
well  as  others,  sometimes  availed  themselves  of  this 
mode  of  obtaining  the  royal  assent  to  measures  which 
they  could  not  pass  through  Parliament,  and  in  this 
manner  they  procured  from  the  king  several  penal 
statutes  against  the  Lollards,  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  laity. 

Oldcastle  and  others  preached  against  the  luxury 
and  vicious  lives  of  the  clergy  with  the  zeal  of  new 
converts.  Their  sermons  were  not  without  effect,  even 
on  those  who  did  not  share  in  their  opinions,  and 
when  the  famous  statute  against  Lollards — the  first 
actual  law  in  England  against  heresy — was  brought  into 
Parliament,  a  strong  party  was  formed  against  it ;  but 
the  influence  of  the  ecclesiastics,  who  at  that  time  held 
a  third  of  all  the  property  in  England,  was  so  strong 
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that  it  overcame  all  opposition,  and  the  new  law  was 
carried  into  effect  by  the  martyrdom  of  William  Sautre 
and  William  Thrope,  who  were  burned  in  Smithtield. 
Although  crushed  by  those  terrible  examples,  Lollard- 
ism  still  continued  to  spread  in  secret. 

When  Henry  Y  came  to  the  throne,  the  first  domestic 
trouble  he  had  to  encounter  was  occasioned  by  the 
Lollards.  The  clergy  complained  to  the  king  that  a 
pestilent  heresy  was  spreading  at  Oxford,  and  requested 
him  to  appoint  a  commission  to  look  into  the  state  of 
the  university,  and  to  see  how  far  its  members  were 
faithful  to  the  principles  of  the  Established  Church. 
The  king  consented.  Early  in  the  following  year, 
Thomas  Arundel,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  sum¬ 
moned  all  the  clergy  in  England  to  St.  PauFs,  to  receive 
the  report  of  the  commission.  The  commission  placed 
before  the  synod  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  heresies, 
which  had  been  detected  in  Wickliffe’s  writings,  and 
pointed  out  the  parties  who  maintained  and  spread 
them  among  the  people,  among  whom  Lord  Cobham 
was  complained  of  as  being  the  principal.  Three 
things  were  laid  to  his  charge — namely,  maintaining 
suspected  preachers  in  the  dioceses  of  Canterbury, 
London,  Pochester,  and  Hereford,  contrary  to  the  wish 
of  the  bishops  ;  next,  assisting  the  same  by  force  of 
arms  ;  finally,  that  he  was  otherwise  in  his  belief  of 
the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  of  penance,  of  pilgrimage,  of 
image  worship,  and  of  the  ecclesiastical  power,  than  the 
holy  Church  of  Pome  had  taught  for  many  years.  At 
this  synod  it  was  agreed  that  proceedings  should  be 
taken  against  him  without  delay  as  a  most  pernicious 
heretic.  Some  of  the  clergy  differed,  and  would  in  no 
case  vote  against  him.  They  considered  that  Lord 
Cobham  was  a  man  of  high  social  position,  and  in  favour 
of  the  king.  The  synod  at  last  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  king’s  mind  should  be  ascertained  before  going 
any  further.  Thereupon  the  archbishop,  with  his 
bishops,  and  many  of  his  clergy,  went  straight  to  the 
king,  who  at  the  time  remained  at  Kensington,  and  the 
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matter  was  laid  before  liim.  At  tliis  very  time  the 
kin^  was  incensed,  in  consequence  of  placards  having 
been  stuck  up  by  night  on  the  church  doors  of  London, 
stating  that  100,000  men  were  ready  to  assert  their 
rights  by  force  of  arms  if  needful.  This  announcement 
was  traced  to  the  Lollards,  especially  to  Lord  Cobham, 
whose  conduct  on  this  occasion  cannot  by  any  means  be 
defended. 

The  king’s  conduct,  however,  towards  Lord  Cobham 
in  this  matter  deserved  all  praise.  Henry  could  not 
possibly  forget  that  the  accused  had  been  a  valiant 
soldier  and  a  loyal  knight.  Lord  Cobham  had  been  the 
intimate  friend  of  Henry  when  Prince  of  Wales.  He 
was  not  disposed  to  deliver  up  a  man  to  whom  he  had 
been  so  attached,  to  the  tender  mercies  of  an  inquisition. 
Lie  told  the  archbishop  that  he  would  talk  with  Old- 
castle  and  try  to  bring  him  to  the  right  way.  He  sent 
for  the  suspected  heretic,  and  called  him  secretly.  As 
Henry  had  studied  at  Oxford,  he  was  probably  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  divinity  of  the  schools.  He  urged 
him  to  submit  to  the  holy  church  as  an  obedient  child, 
and  acknowledge  his  crime.  But,  in  vain  ;  neither  words 
nor  letters  would  move  him. 

Persecution  had  by  this  time  inflamed  Oldcastle’s 
ardent  spirit,  and  urged  him  to  petulance  of  expression 
and  deeds  of  violence,  which  outraged  the  tolerating 
spirit  of  the  king.  The  king  enforced  his  arguments 
by  reference  to  the  statute  De  heretico  comhurendo, 
which  caused  Sir  John  to  withdraw  to  Cowling  Castle, 
in  Kent.  The  king  could  do  no  more  ;  he  gave  the 
archbishop  full  authority  to  cite  him,  to  examine  him, 
and  to  punish  him  according  to  the  laws  of  the  holy 
church.  As  soon  as  the  ecclesiastical  council  received 
this  announcement.  Lord  Cobham  was  called  before 
them,  to  answer  to  such  suspected  articles  as  they 
should  lay  against  him.  The  archbishop  despatched 
his  summoner  down  to  Cowding  Castle  with  a  writ,  but 
he  dared  not  enter  without  his  licence  ;  he  therefore 
returned  with  his  message  undone.  The  archbishop 
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then  requested  John  Butler,  the  king’s  spy”,  to  accom- 
joany  the  summoner  to  Cowling  Castle,  and  inform  Cob- 
ham  that  it  was  the  king’s  pleasure  that  he  should  obey 
the  writ. 

The  archbishop,  knowing  that  such  a  building  as 
Cowling  Castle  would  laugh  to  scorn  any  attack  of  his, 
commanded  the  writ  to  be  posted  on  the  three  doors 
of  Bochester  Cathedral,  which  was  only  three  miles  from 
Cowling  Castle,  charging  Cobham  to  appear  before  him 
at  Leeds  Castle,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  on  the  sixth 
day  of  the  month,  all  excuses  to  the  contrary  to  be  set 
apart.  These  papers  were  torn  down  as  soon  as  they 
were  set  up  by  Cobham’s  friends.  New  letters  were 
caused  to  be  put  up,  which  were  again  taken  down.  The 
archbishop  sat  in  his  castle  at  Leeds  on  the  day  ap¬ 
pointed,  and  condemned  Cobham  of  contumacy  for  his 
non-appearance.  The  archbishop  commanded  him  to  be 
cited  again  to  appear  before  him  before  the  feast  of  St. 
Matthew,  and  added  that  if  he  did  not  obey  that  time 
he  would  be  more  roughly  handled. 

Lord  Cobham,  perceiving  himself  surrounded  on  every 
side  with  danger,  took  pen  and  paper  in  hand,  and 
wrote  a  confession  of  his  faith.  Having  signed  it  with 
his  own  hand,  he  took  it  to  the  king,  trusting  to  find 
mercy  and  favour  at  his  hand.  He  requested  the  king 
to  read  it,  and  have  the  opinion  of  the  most  pious  and 
learned  men  in  the  realm  upon  it.  The  king  would  in 
no  case  receive  it,  but  commanded  it  to  be  delivered 
unto  them  that  should  be  his  judges.  He  then  asked 
the  king  to  appoint  one  hundred  knights  and  esquires 
to  consider  the  matter,  who,  he  was  sure,  would  clear 
him  of  all  heresy.  Moreover,  he  was  willing  for  the 
matter  to  be  settled  by  the  law  of  arms.  Finally,  he 
protested  before  all  that  were  present,  that  he  would 
refuse  no  manner  of  correction  that  should  be  ministered 
unto  him  after  the  laws  of  God.  Pressed  by  the  clergy, 
Henry  sent  out  an  armed  force,  to  which  Oldcastle 
surrendered.  He  was  carried  a  prisoner  to  the  Tower 
of  London  ;  but  neither  captivity  nor  the  formidable 
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front  of  hls  accusers  could  damp  his  ardour  in  the  cause 
of  religious  reform.  From  the  Tower  he  was  led  forth 
on  the  23rd  day  of  September  to  the  Chapter  House, 
before  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Richard  Clifford, 
the  Bishop  of  London,  Henry  Bolinghroke,  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  and  Sir  Robert  Morley,  the  Lieutenant 
of  the  Tower.  The  archbishop  opened  the  trial  by  de¬ 
claring  that  Lord  Cobham,  because  of  his  disobedience 
to  the  church,  had  been  both  privately  and  publicly  ex¬ 
communicated,  but  that  he  was  ready,  even  then,  to 
grant  his  release.  Then  Lord  Cobham  took  a  paper  out 
of  his  bosom  and  read  his  confession  of  faith.  The  trial 
was  adjourned  till  the  Monday  following,  in  order  to 
give  him  time  to  reconsider  the  matter. 

In  the  meantime,  the  archbishop  commanded  his  judi¬ 
cial  seat  to  be  removed  from  the  Chapter  House  to  the 
Dominican  Priory,  within  Ludgate.  The  archbishop 
took  his  seat,  and  was  surrounded  by  Richard,  the 
Bishop  of  London,  Henry,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
Benet,  the  Bishop  of  Bangor,  and  an  array  of  priors, 
vicars,  and  friars.  The  archbishop  called  for  a  mass- 
book,  and  caused  all  the  prelates  and  doctors  to  swear 
thereupon  that  every  one  should  faithfully  discharge  his 
duty  on  that  day.  Also  John  Stevens  and  James  Cole 
were  both  sworn  as  notaries,  to  write  down  and  keep 
an  authentic  account  of  the  trial.  Then  Sir  Robert 
Morley,  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  brought  before 
them  Lord  Cobham.  Alone,  and  unsupported,  the  ac¬ 
cused  pleaded  his  case  for  two  days.  When  it  was  found 
out  that  he  could  not  be  shaken  in  his  faith,  one  John 
Kemp,  LL.D.  drew  out  of  his  bosom  a  copy  of  the  bill 
which  Cobham  had  received  while  in  the  Tower,  and 
requested  him  to  state  once  more  the  doctrine  of  the 
church.  He  gave  short  answers  to  all  the  questions, 
which  were  substantially  the  same  as  before.  Then  the 
archbishop  stood  up  and  condemned  him  as  a  most  per¬ 
nicious  and  detestable  heretic,  and  excommunicated  all 
persons  that  would  defend  him,  counsel  him,  or  help 
him  in  any  way.  Then  he  was  handed  over  to  the  secu¬ 
lar  power  to  receive  the  sentence  of  death.  * 
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Lord  Cobham  responded  thus,  with  a  most  cheerful 
countenance  :  Though  ye  judge  my  body,  which  is 
but  a  poor  thing,  yet  I  am  certain  you  cannot  do  any 
harm  to  my  soul,  more  than  Satan  to  the  soul  of  Job.” 
Then  he  was  delivered  to  Sir  Robert  Morley,  who  led 
him  back  to  the  Tower. 

The  king  granted  him  a  respite  of  fifty  days,  but 
before  that  term  had  elapsed.  Lord  Cobham  contrived, 
or  was  permitted,  to  escape  out  of  the  Tower  during  a 
dark  night,  and  fled  to  the  glens  and  mountains  of 
Wales,  where  he  remained  in  concealment  for  more 
than  four  years.  Some  believe  that  he  was  assisted  out 
of  the  Tower  by  Sir  Roger  Acton,  who  was  convicted 
of  heresy  in  the  following  year. 

The  king  issued  a  proclamation  for  Cobham’s  appre¬ 
hension,  and  offered  a  reward  of  one  thousand  marks, 
and  a  pension  of  £20  a  year  for  life  to  any  one  that 
would  bring  him  up  to  London.  Also  the  estate  upon 
which  he  would  be  apprehended  should  be  free  of  taxes 
during  the  king’s  life,  while  the  penal  laws  against 
Lollardism  were  rendered  more  severe,  and  the  heresy 
declared  to  be  nothing  short  of  felony.  The  king 
charged  and  commanded  all  the  lords  and  their  officers 
to  give  all  the  help  they  could  to  his  taker  or  takers, 
whosoever  he  or  they  might  be. 

The  handsome  rewards  offered  by  the  king  for  his 
apprehension  induced  many  in  Wales  and  on  the  borders 
to  make  the  attempt.  He  was  pursued  upon  the 
mountains  of  Monmouthshire,  Breconshire,  and  Here¬ 
fordshire,  from  place  to  place,  till  he  was  driven  to 
North  Wales.  He  took  refuge  close  to  the  mansion  of 
Owen  Glendwr,  who  was  himself  at  the  time  in  con¬ 
cealment  in  Herefordshire.  When  Cobham’s  refuge 
became  known  to  his  enemies,  they  at  once  covenanted 
with  Lord  Powis,  who'  was  then  a  man  of  great  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  marches  of  Wales,  to  apprehend  him. 
Lord  Powis  sent  off  his  men  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  charged  them  not  to  apprehend 
him  till  he  had  set  foot  upon  his  estates,  that  he  might 
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claim  the  promised  rewards.  When  Lord  Cobham  was 
near  Casteil  C6ch(Powis Castle),  his  pursuers  surrounded 
him,  and  he  was  seized  by  Sir  Gruffydd  Fychan  and 
his  brother,  leuan  ab  Gruffydd.  The  spot  upon  which 
Cobham  was  apprehended  is  called  to  this  day  ‘‘  Cae’r 
Barwff’  (Baron’s  field).  Then  he  was  taken,  amidst  loud 
rejoicings,  to  Casteil  Coch,  where  he  was  handed  to  Lord 
Powis.  Then  Lord  Powis  sent  him  up  to  London,  in 
charge  of  Sir  John  Grey,  his  son-in-law. 

Having  been  confined  in  the  Tower  for  a  month  or 
so,  Cobham  was  condemned  of  heresy  and  treason,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Act  that  had  just  come  into  force.  Upon 
the  day  appointed  he  was  brought  out  of  the  Tower 
with  his  arms  bound  behind  him.  He  was  laid  upon  a 
hurdle,  and  drawn  forth  into  St.  Giles’s  Field.  Then 
he  was  hanged  up  by  the  middle  by  iron  chains,  and  so 
consumed  alive.  Thus  died  one  who,  in  spite  of  many 
errors  of  judgment,  had  the  highest  welfare  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen  at  heart. 

Whatever  hard  fortunes  Sir  John  met  with  from  the 
clergy  of  his  time,  he  has  had  since  his  death  a  strong 
historical  party  to  vindicate  his  reputation.  As  it  has 
been  well  said,  it  is  difficult  to  retrieve  a  lost  character, 
and  to  recover  that  of  which  a  man  has  been  robbed  ; 
and  it  may  be  that  Sir  John  Oldcastle  has  suffered  as 
much  from  the  pens  of  hostile  writers  as  his  body  did 
from  persecuting  hands.  Whatever  were  his  defects, 
posterity  has  forgotten  them  in  his  virtues,  and  the 
enthusiast  has  been  lost  in  the  martyr. 

John  Davies. 

Paiidy,  August  1876. 
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ON  SOME  OF  OUR  EARLY  INSCRIBED 

STONES. 

In  the  course  of  last  summer  Mr.  PeteU  of  Bala,  who 
has  a  remarkably  keen  eye  for  antiquities,  made  me 
aware  of  the  existence  of  an  early  inscribed  stone  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Llandudno.  We  arranged  to 
inspect  it  together,  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  well- 
known  archseologist  the  Rew  Owen  Jones,  now  re¬ 
sident  at  Llandudno,  we  had  no  trouble  in  finding  it. 
It  stands  by  the  road  side,  near  a  small  cottage  called 
Tyddyn  Holland,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town. 
We  were  sorry  to  find  that  we  could  not  make  any¬ 
thing  very  satisfactory  out  of  the  inscription,  which  is 
both  incomplete,  owdng  to  a  piece  of  the  stone  having 
been  broken  off  and  lost,  and  to  its  having  been  tam¬ 
pered  with  by  a  former  tenant  of  the  cottage,  who 
undertook  to  deepen  the  letters  for  the  benefit  of  English 
tourists.  The  accompanying  sketch  will  give  an  idea  of 
its  present  appearance.  I  guess  what  remains  of  the 
three  first  lines  to  have  been — 

SANCT 

FILIVS 

SACEE, 

The  fourth  line  one  can  make  nothing  of :  it  looks  as 
if  it  had  been  1618,  with  the  enclosed  spaces  frayed  off 
by  a  clumsy  inscriber.  If  it  belongs  to  the  old  epitaph, 
it  was  probably  an  epithet  to  the  father’s  name,  and  it 
would  be  hopeless  to  guess  what  it  was.  Before  going 
to  see  it,  Mr.  Jones  kindly  called  our  attention  to  a  re¬ 
ference  to  the  stone  in  one  of  Canon  Williams’s  books, 
''  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  town  of  Aherconivy 
and  its  Neighbourhood,  with  Notices  of  the  Natural 
History  of  the  Distinct,  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Williams, 

^  While  penning  these  lines,  the  sad  news  of  Mr.  Peter’s  very 
unexpected  death  has  reached  me. 
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B.A.,  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  curate  of  Llangernyw’’ 
(Denbigh,  1835).  On  page  137  it  is  stated  that  the 
following  inscription  was  copied  from  the  stone  in  ques¬ 
tion  in  the  year  1731  : — 

SANCT 

ANVS 

SACRI 

ISIS 

I  have  no  doubt  that  what  is  here  given  as  anvs  is 
the  same  part  of  the  epitaph  which  I  have  guessed  to  be 
FiLivs.  The  CT  in  the  first  line  look  now  like  a  big  D 
reversed,  the  beginning  of  the  second  line  is  only  guessed 
to  be  FiLi,  and  in  the  third  line  I  guess  CE  to  consist  of 
a  c  with  an  E  in  its  bosom,  which  gives  it  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  an  (E.  The  first  lines  might,  I  think,  be  com¬ 
pleted  thus  : 

SANCTANVS  Or  SANCTAGNVS 
FILIVS 

SACERDOTl(s) 

The  son’s  name  may  have  been  Sane f us,  but  Sanc- 
tagnus  or  Sanetdnus  would  have  in  its  favour  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fact,  which  makes  it  certain  that  such  a  name 
was  once  not  unknown  among  Christians  in  Britain. 
A  passage  in  the  preface  to  Sanctan’s  Irish  hymn  in  the 
Liber  Hymnorum,  is  thus  rendered  by  Mr.  Whitley 
Stokes  :  “  Bishop  Sanctan  made  this  hymn,  and  when 
he  was  going  from  Clonard  westward  to  Matde’s  Island 
he  made  it ;  and  he  was  a  brother  of  Matde’s,  and  both 
of  them  were  of  Britain,  and  Matdc  came  into  Ireland 
before  Bishop  Sanctan.”  According  to  another  account 
they  were  grandsons  of  Muireadhach  Muindearg,  king 
of  Ulidia,  who  is  said  to  have  died  in  the  year  479  : 
see  the  Annals  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland  by  the  Four 
Masters  (Dublin,  1856),  ii,  1190.  Matoc  is  undoubtedly 
an  earlier  form  of  our  later  Madog.  However,  Sanctus 
is  by  no  means  out  of  the  question,  as  St.  David’s  father 
is  said  to  have  borne  the  name  Sant,  and  the  Liber 
Landavensis  records,  page  200,  a  name  Saith,  which, 
provided  its  ai  be  the  0.  Welsh  antecedent  of  our  Mod. 
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Welsh  ae,  would  be  a  more  regular  representative  of 
Sanctus  than  the  comparatively  modern  Sant,  which 
may  have  simply  taken  its  place  owing  to  a  reintroduc¬ 
tion  of  Sanctus  into  Welsh.  It  would  be  a  satisfaction 
to  me,  and  perhaps  to  others  of  the  readers  of  the 
Journal,  if  Canon  Williams  could  lay  his  hand  on  the 
source  from  which  he  copied  so  long  ago  the  note  I  have 
referred  to  above,  and  kindly  place  it  at  the  disposal  of 
the  editor.  In  a  case  like  this  every  stray  bit  of  in¬ 
formation  has  its  value. 

About  the  end  of  July  I  managed  to  go  to  see  the 
Trefgarn  stone,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Haverfordwest. 
The  inscription  has  been  carefully  described  by  Mr. 
Allen  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Journal.  Before  re¬ 
turning  home  I  was  able  also  to  inspect,  with  Mr. 
Eoberts,  the  vicar  of  Newchurch,  several  stones  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Carmarthen,  which  he  had  discovered 
or  looked  up  since  the  Carmarthen  meeting.  Among 
them  was  Careg  Fyrddin  on  Tyllwyd  farm,  near  Aber- 
gwili.  The  stone  seems  to  show  traces  of  Ogams,  but  I 
can  make  nothing  intelligible  or  continuous  of  them. 
There  is  a  legend  attached  to  the  stone,  which  I  have 
forgotten.  It  would  be  well  to  have  it  placed  on  record 
in  the  ArcJicEologia  Camhrensis.  Later  in  the  day  Mr. 
Roberts  led  the  way  to  a  cottage  called  Pantdeuddwr, 
near  Felin  Wen  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  By  the 
door  lay  for  whetting  purposes  the  stone  which  he  has 
briefly  described  in  a  letter  published  recently  in  the 
Archceologia  Camhrensis.  The  inscription,  which  is 
illegible  only  in  its  last  word,  reads  in  very  fair  capitals  : 

CORBAGNt 
FILIVS  AL... 

The  A  of  the  father’s  name  is  certain,  and  I  think 
the  second  letter  is  L,  but  one  cannot  go  further,  though 
the  name  Alliorti,  found  on  the  Llanaelhaiarn  stone, 
naturally  occurs  to  one’s  mind.  Corhagni  is  a  name 
which  is  met  with  also  in  Ireland,  and  is  of  the  same 
origin,  no  doubt,  as  our  Corhalengi  on  the  Penbryn 
stone ;  but  what  is  the  later  W elsh  representative  of 
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Corbagni  f  I  have  none  to  suggest  but  Carfan  in  Naiit- 
carfan  and  Llancarjan.  The  Liber  Landavensis  gives 
us  Nant  Carban  and  Vallis  Carbani.  But  the  vowels 
0  and  a  offer  a  difficulty.  However,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  common  nouns  carfan  and  corfan  show 
the  same  variation  of  vowel,  that  is  if  we  suppose  them 
to  be  desynonymized  forms  of  one  and  the  same  word. 
The  meaning  of  the  former  will  appear  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  instances — carfan  gively,  ‘  a  bedstead’,  carfan 
gioehydd,  ^  a  weaver’s  beam’,  carfan  o  wair,  ‘  hay  laid  out 
in  rows’,  which  I  copy  from  Dr.  Pughe’s  dictionary,  where 
one  will  also  find  the  following  wmrds  quoted  from 
William  Salisbury  :  Eisteynt  yn  garianau  o  fesur  can- 

tocdd  a  deg  a  dcugeiniau\ — ‘  they  sat  down  in  rows  of 
the  number  of  hundreds  and  of  fifties.’  So  I  can  hardly 
believe  that  carfan  was  originally  a  different  word  from 
corfan,  which  now  only  means  a  metrical  foot  or  a  bar 
of  music.  The  simpler  word  occurs  in  the  O.  Cornish 
glosses,  as  corbiim,  which  seems  to  have  meant  a 
saddle-bow,  and  in  that  sense  it  appears  in  Welsh  as 
corf  corof  coryf  and  has  been  extensively  confounded 
with  corff,  ‘  a  body’.  Moreover,  the  halls  of  the  Welsh 
princes  were  divided  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  part, 
said  to  be  respectively  uch  corof  and  is  corof ;  but  what 
would  that  mean  ?  Perhaps  archaeologists  who  have  made 
a  study  of  the  structure  of  ancient  residences  could  give 
us  some  assistance  on  this  point.  I  should  have  also 
added  that  Cormac  in  his  glossary  mentions  an  Irish 
word  cor6,  which  meant  a  chariot.  Was  this  its  mean¬ 
ing  in  proper  names  such  as  Corbagni,  Corbalengi  f 
As  I  was  not  satisfied  with  examining  the  Merthyr 
stone  in  the  twilight  in  the  course  of  the  Carmarthen 
excursion,  I  did  not  leave  the  neighbourhood  now 
without  seeing  it  again.  This  time  Mr.  Boberts  went 
with  me,  and  we  came  to  the  conclusion  I  expected, 
namely,  that  the  first  name  was  neither  Caturus  nor 
Caturug,  but  Caturugi,  with  a  horizontal  I,  which  is  now 
very  faint.  The  entire  inscription  is —  - 

CATVRVGI 


FILI  LOVERNACI 
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On  my  way  to  the  Abergavenny  meeting  I  called  at 
Goodrich  Court,  the  princely  residence  of  George  Mof- 
fatt,  Esq.,  to  see  the  Tregaron  stone,  brought  there  by 
Sir  Samuel  Rush  Meyrick.  The  stone,  which  is  only  a 
fragment  of  the  original,  is  built  into  the  wall  of  the 
chapel,  and  has  been  read  Potenina  Malher,  which  has 
given  rise  to  several  most  fanciful  attempts  at  interpre¬ 
tation.  But  what  remains  of  the  epitaph  is  simply — 

POTENINA 

MVLIIER 

It  is  to  he  noticed  that  the  t  and  the  e  are  Hiberno- 
Saxon,  the  n’s  are  formed  the  wrong  way,  and  the  v  is 
upside  down,  which  lead  to  its  being  read  A,  which, 
together  with  the  two  /’s,  and  a  superficial  crack  in  the 
stone  making  an  H,  as  it  was  thought,  yielded  the 
traditional  reading  Malher.  Lastly,  I  notice  in  my 
rubbing  traces  of  a  stroke  over  the  first  iV,  which  sug¬ 
gested  to  me  an  abbreviation  that  would  enable  us  to 
read,  not  Potenina,  but  Potentina,  But  it  did  not  at¬ 
tract  my  attention  when  examining  the  stone  itself, 
and  on  referring  it  afterwards  to  Mr.  Moffatt,  he  kindly 
tells  me  that  it  is  only  an  unevenness  in  the  stone,  and 
not  the  work  of  the  inscriber.  Besides  the  Potenina 
stone  there  is  another  in  the  chapel,  with  an  inscription 
in  a  somewhat  peculiar  Hiberno-Saxon  character,  which, 
thanks  to  a  suggestion  of  Professor  Westwood,  I  would 
now  read  Eneuiri.  Besides  this  one  name,  which  is  all 
the  inscription  on  the  stone,  it  shows  a  good  deal  of 
ornamentation.  I  was  unable  to  learn  where  the  stone 
came  from. 

Contrary  to  one’s  fears,  the  stone  said  to  have  been 
found  lonof  a^o  at  Llanwinio,  and  as  to  which  no  further 
information  was  for  some  time  forthcoming,  was  last 
summer  traced  to  Middleton  Hall,  near  Llanarthney, 
by  Mr.  Roberts,  who  kindly  sent  me  a  rubbing  which 
was  exhibited  at  the  Abergavenny  Meeting,  together 
with  one  by  Colonel  G.  Francis,  and  a  very  excellent 
one  by  Mr.  Davies,  vicar  of  Llannon,  who  suggested  that 
what  bad  been  given  as  ACi,  AVi,  or  ali,  was  to  be  read 
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FiLi,  the  letter  taken  to  be  A  being  a  badly  formed  Fi. 
Even  then  the  inscription  is  very  bard  to  make  out, 
especially  the  first  name.  This  is  wbat  I  guess  it  to  be  : 

BEAD 

FILI  BODIBE 
VE 

that  is,  Bladi  Fili  Bodiheve.  As  a  part  of  the  stone  is 
lost,  the  Ogam  is  incomplete ;  but  wbat  remains  is 
tolerably  clear,  and  makes 


aww  i  Bodd  ib 


_ III! _ t  I  I  ^ 

1  ■■■■  III  III 

B  e  w  w  ...... 

My  only  reason  for  reading  dd  instead  of  c  is  that  I 
fancy  that  we  have  here  the  same  name  which  in  the 
other  version  appears  as  Bodiheve.  Further,  if  we  begin 
by  reading  the  Ogam  on  the  right  edge, — which  is  con¬ 
trary,  however,  to  the  analogy  of  other  Ogmic  inscrip¬ 
tions  of  the  kind, — we  have  Beww[i\awwi  BoddihewiD\i\ 
where  awwi  is  the  same  word  which  occurs  as  awi  in 
Irish  Ogam,  and  in  O.  Irish  as  diie^  a  grandson ;  whence 
the  epitaph  would  mean  ‘  ‘  (the  body  of)  Be w,  grandson 
of  Boddibew.’^  To  the  same  origin  probably  belongs  also 
the  Mod.  Irish  o,  genitive  ui,  a  descendant,  a  grandson, 
which  is  familiar  as  the  0  prefixed  with  a  misleading 
apostrophe  to  Irish  names,  as  O’  Donovan,  O’  Mooney, 
and  the  like.  All  these  words  seem  to  have  lost  an 
initial  p,  according  to  the  Celtic  rule  ;  and  the  only 
related  form  in  Mod.  Welsh  is  wyr,  a  grandson,  which 
is  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  Latin  puer,  a  boy.  The 
element  hew  meets  us  also  in  the  name  Conhevi  on 
one  of  the  stones  at  Tavistock ;  Conhevi  is  in  Mod. 
Welsh  Gynfyw.  As  to  Bladi,  if  that  be  the  correct 
reading,  it  stands  probably  for  Bladi,  and  is  in  Mod. 
Welsh  hlawdd,  explained  by  Dr.  Davies  as  meaning 
‘‘  agilis,  celer,  gnavus,  expeditus,  impiger,  properus”.  It 
enters  into  the  compounds  aerjiaivdd,  cadjiawdd,  eyn- 
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Jlawdd,  gorjiawdd,  trahlawdd.  Lastly,  hodd  in  Boddi- 
bewwi  would  not  be  much  easier  to  explain  than  hoc, 
supposing  it  should  be  read  Bocihewwi.  Then  the  final 
e  of  Bodiheve  is  unusual ;  but  the  name  must  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  construed  as  if  it  had  been  Bodibevi,  which  is 
the  form  one  would  have  expected.  In  several  respects 
the  stone  in  question  is  the  most  singular  and  perplex¬ 
ing  in  Wales. 

On  the  same  tour  I  examined  a  stone  in  the  wall  of 
Llansaint  Church.  I  had  previously  had  a  rubbing  and  a 
correct  reading  of  it  from  the  indefatigable  archaeologist 
the  Vicar  of  Newchurch.  It  reads,  in  debased  capitals, 

VENNISETLI 
FILI  ERCAGNl 

Ercagni  survives  as  Erclian  in  Rhos-erchan,  the  name 
of  a  farm  near  Aberystwyth ;  and  Vennisetli  analyses 
itself  into  venni  and  setli,  of  which  venn-  must  now  be 
givyn  or  gwen,  white ;  and  setl-i  must  be  our  hoedl,  life : 
in  fact  the  whole  name  occurs  later  as  Gwynhoedl. 

This  leads  me  to  speak  of  the  Llannor  stones  in 
Lleyn,  which  were  described  a  long  while  ago  in  this 
Journal  by  Mr.  Love  Jones  Parry.  Since  then,  owing 
to  the  pulling  down  of  an  old  cottage  near  which  they 
lay,  they  got  buried  in  the  ground  in  a  field  which  now 
belongs  to  the  farm  of  Ty  Corniog.  The  first  time  I 
went  in  search  of  them  I  was  led  astray  by  a  misprint 
in  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis,  where  they  are  said  to 
be  at  Bandy  V  Mynydd,  which  I  took  to  mean  Bandy  V 
Mynydd,  whereas  it  turns  out  to  have  been  meant  for 
Bendy  V  Mynydd,  the  old  cottage  already  alluded  to. 
The  next  attempt  was  better  directed,  for  I  found  the 
right  field ;  but  in  vain  the  men  who  assisted  me  dug 
up  and  tried  the  ground  at  the  point  kindly  indicated 
to  me  by  Mr.  Jones  Parry.  Since  then  it  occurred  to 
me  to  call  the  attention  of  Mr.  Williams,  the  rector  of 
the  neighbouring  parish  of  Bodfean,  to  the  matter,  and 
in  him  I  found  a  man  who  was  not  likely  to  leave  a 
stone  unturned  until  he  had  discovered  the  lost  trea- 
It  was  not  long  before  he  and  his  friends  spent 
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a  day  in  digging  on  the  spot  suggested,  but  in  vain. 
However,  he  did  not  give  up  the  search,  but  resumed 
it  another  day,  when  his  efforts  were  crowned  with 
success  ;  and  he  invited  Mr.  Breese  of  Port  Madoc  and 
the  present  writer  to  see  them,  which  we  did  early  in 
the  month  of  October.  W e  found  that  one  of  the  stones 
reads  : 

lOVENALI  FILI 
ETEENI  HIC  lAClT. 

The  letters  are  rather  rude  and  debased  capitals,  and 
some  of  them  are  to  some  extent  imperfect,  especially 
the  T  o^jacit.  The  second  letter  is  slightly  effaced  on 
the  right  side  ;  but  that  it  is  not  a  c  is  certain,  for  it 
is,  among  other  things,  smaller  than  the  other  c’s, 
and  than  the  other  letters  generally,  which  is  fre¬ 
quently  the  case  with  0  and  i,  but  not  with  c.  So  the 
inexplicable  form  Icvenali  is  disposed  of  in  favour  of 
Jovenali,  which  must  be  a  form  of  the  Eoman  name 
Juvenal,  and  stands  here  for  Jovenalis,  In  O.  Welsh 
it  took  the  form  Jouanaul,  which  occurs  in  the  Liber 
Landavensis,  pp.  166,  259.  The  form  to  be  expected 
was  Jouena.ul,  the  a  of  the  second  syllable  being  due, 
perhaps,  to  the  name  being  associated  with  Jouan,  the 
O.  Welsh  form  of  leuan,  John.  As  to  Etern-i,  the 
name  is  written  Etterni  in  one  of  the  Clydai  inscrip¬ 
tions,  and  survives  as  Edern,  Possibly  the  village  of 
Edern,  or  rather  Llanedern,  in  Lleyn,  was  called  after 
the  father  of  the  Jovenal  mentioned  on  the  stone  in 
question.  It  is  also  written  Edeyrn  I  find ;  but  that 
is  a  mistake,  as  it  is  not  a  compound  of  teyrn,  which  in 
all  instances  retains  the  accent  ;  but  the  pronunciation 
Edeyrn  is,  I  believe,  unheard  of. 

The  inscription  on  the  other  stone  consists  of  a  single 
name,  vendesetli,  in  taller  and  altogether  much  finer 
letters  than  those  on  the  stone  just  described.  A  scrap 
of  paper,  purporting  to  be  one  of  Mr.  Jones  Parry's 
former  readings  of  this  stone,  handed  me  before  either 
he  or  I  had  a  chance  of  seeing  the  stone  last  year, 
gives  the  inscription  as  making  vindesetli.  How 
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aDother  reading  got  the  preference  in  the  Arcliceologia 
I  do  not  quite  know.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  first  vowel  is  e;  the  second  one,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  rather  faint,  and  from  some  points  of  view  looks  like 
an  I,  but  we  agreed  that  e  is  the  correct  reading.  Then 
as  to  the  name  Vendesetli,  it  is  the  same  as  Vennisetli. 
The  two  together  enable  us  to  guess  when  nd  was 
reduced  to  nn]  and  the  e  in  the  one  answering  to  i  in 
the  other  is  also  en  regle^  as  showing  that  both  repre¬ 
sent  an  obscure  vowel,  the  name  being  accented,  in  all 
probability,  Vende-setli.  Compare  also  Cunatami  and 
Cunotami,  Senomagli  and  Senemagli,  Trenagusu  and 
Trenegussi.  In  manuscript  Welsh  the  obscure  vowel 
in  question  disappears  altogether,  so  the  steps  are  pre¬ 
cisely  what  one  would  expect.  Further,  Irish  enables 
one  to  see  that  vend-  stands  for  an  earlier  vind-,  which 
occurs  only  once  in  our  early  inscriptions,  and  that  as 
vinn,  namely  on  the  Gwytherin  Stone,  in  the  name  Vin- 
nemagli,  which  is  identical  with  the  later  Vendumagli  of 
the  Llanillteyrn  Stone.  This  last  proves  that  nd  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  written  for  some  time  after  the  pronuncia¬ 
tion  had  become  nn,  and  disposes  of  the  difficulty  as  to 
which  of  them  may  be  claimed  to  be  represented  by  the 
later  form  Gwenfael.  Now  Vende-setli  means  Vende- 
setli,  whereof  setl-  is  the  correct  antecedent  of  our 
modern  lioedl,  life,  lifetime  ;  and  it  serves  to  give  one 
an  idea  as  to  when  the  Welsh  changed  s  into  h,  and  e 
into  oi,  oe.  In  the  Camhro- British  Saints  (pp.  267,  268) 
the  name  appears  as  Gvennoedyl,  and  in  the  lolo  MSS. 
(p.  141)  it  is  Gwynhoedl.  In  the  Myvyrian  Archaiology 
(p.  741)  it  is  Giuynoedl,  which  also  occurs,  p.  426,  as 
Gwynodl,  where  o  for  oe  marks  the  passing  of  the  accent 
from  the  ultima  to  the  penultimate. 

The  church  bearing  the  name  of  Llangwynoedl  or 
Llangwnodl  is  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  for  my  part  I 
have  very  little  doubt  that  the  monument  in  question 
was  the  tombstone  of  the  saint  after  whom  that  church 
is  called.  The  mention  of  him  in  the  Myv.  Archaiology , 
p.  426a  of  Gee’s  edition,  is  to  the  following  effect : 
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“  Gwynodl  or  Gwynoedyl,  son  of  King  Seithennin,  from 
Maes  Gwyddno,  whose  land  was  inundated  by  the  sea. 
Llangwnodl  in  Lleyn.^’  The  children  of  Seithennin, 
who  were  ten  in  number,  and  included  among  them 
Gwynhoedl,  are  said  in  the  lolo  MSS.,  p.  141,  to  have 
become  saints  at  Bangor,  on  the  Dee.  There  is  a  similar 
reference  to  some  of  them  also  on  page  105,  where  the 
name  of  the  one  here  concerned  is  incorrectly  given  as 
Geneddyl.  Then  the  passages  in  the  Camhro-Britisli 
Saints,  of  which  the  correct  reading  has  been  procured 
by  Mr.  Breese,  explicitly  connect  the  brothers  Gwen- 
noedyl  and  Tutclut  with  Lleyn.  Lastly,  it  would  be 
difficult  perhaps  to  determine  whether  Tir  Gwyn,  as 
the  field  used  (according  to  Mr.  Jones  Parry)  to  be 
called,  meant  the  white  or  sacred  land,  or  the  land  of 
Gwyn,  that  is  of  Gwynhoedl.  As  to  the  adjective  gwyn, 
feminine  gwen,  meaning  not  only  white,  but  also  blessed 
and  the  like,  I  may  add  that,  believing  its  original  form 
vind  to  be  a  nasalised  extension  of  the  vid  we  have  in 
the  Latin  video  and  its  congeners,  I  should  suggest  that 
originally  it  did  not  mean  a  colour  at  all,  but  rather 
seen,  beheld,  spectatus,  and  that  Vendesetl  or  Gwynhoedl 
means  vir  spectata  vita,  just  as  Hoedloyw,  that  is,  I 
suppose,  Hoedl-loyw  must  have  meant  ‘him  of  the  bril¬ 
liant  life^  he  was  brother  to  Gwynhoedl.  Lastly,  as 
the  O.  Welsh  habit  was  to  write  r  for  7'h,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Hiroidil  on  the  Gwnnws  stone  stands  for 
Hirhoidil,  or,  as  it  might  now  be  written,  Hirhoedl ;  and 
I  am  rather  inclined  to  regard  the  early  inscriptional 
forms  Evolengi  and  Euolenggi  as  involving  Celtic  equi¬ 
valents,  now  lost,  of  cevum  and  longus.  It  is  needless  to 
add  the  other  names  into  which  bev,  bin,  now  byw,  ‘  life, 
lifetime’  (as  in  yn  dy  fyw,  ‘  in  thy  lifetime’)  are  found  to 
enter,  such  as  Bodibeve,  Conbevi,  later  Cynfyw,  Biu- 
hearn,  &c.,  or  to  dwell  on  the  fact  that  the  single  name 
Vendesetli  gives  us  a  whole  chapter  on  the  history  of 
phonetic  decay  in  Welsh.  Would  that  a  few  more  such 
were  found ! 
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WELSH  VERSIFICATION. 

The  following  summary  of  the  laws  of  Welsh  versifica¬ 
tion  is  offered  to  the  notice  of  those  who  may  wish, 
when  reading  Welsh  poetry,  to  understand  the  broad 
principles  of  its  structure.  More  it  does  not  pretend 
to  be.  At  the  same  time  the  writer,  while  generalising 
as  far  as  he  saw  practicable  the  confusing  multiplicity 
of  definitions  given  by  almost  all  writers  on  the  subject 
(all  in  Welsh,  so  far  as  he  knows),  has  attempted  to 
embrace  all  really  salient  points. 

The  word  verse  in  the  following  pages  is  used  to  desig¬ 
nate  one  metrical  line  only. 

1.  The  structure  of  verses  is,  in  Welsh,  founded  on 
assonance  (cijnghanedd),  rhyme  {odli),  and  the  number 
of  syllables  in  each  verse  (cyhydedd). 

2.  Sometimes  short  pieces  of  poetry  have  also  each 
verse  beginning  with  the  same  word  {cymmeriad  geiriol), 
or  with  the  same  letter  [cymmeriad  llythyreyioT).  In 
the  latter  are  included  all  successions  of  verses  which 
begin  with  a  vowel.  This  characteristic,  though  formerly 
much  used,  is  now  but  rarely  employed,  and  needs, 
therefore,  no  illustration. 

3.  Assonance  ( cynghanedd)  consists  in  the  recurrence, 
in  one  part  of  a  verse,  of  one  or  more  consonants  [cyng¬ 
hanedd  groes)  or  syllables  [cynghanedd  sain),  which  also 
occur  in  a  preceding  part  of  the  same  verse.  Such  re¬ 
curring  letters  are  here  termed  tlie  assonants  of  those 
which  precede,  and  to  which  they  answ^er. 

4.  A  consonantal  assonance  (cynghanedd  groes)  con¬ 
sists  of  one  or  more  consonants  in  the  latter  part  of  a 
verse  recurring  in  the  same  oi^der  as  the  same  consonants 
in  the  first  part,  but  affected  by  different  vowels.  No 
intruding  consonant  is  allowed  between  any  two  asso¬ 
nants. 
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“  Y  diatbl,  arglwydd  dufwg, 
12  12 

Ti,  du  ei  drem,  tad  y  drwg.” 

1  2  34  12*^34 


In  the  first  verse  of  this  couplet  there  are  hut  two 
assonants,  while  in  the  second  there  are  four. 

(a)  It  is  not  necessary  that  all  the  consonants  in  the 
first  part  should  have  assonants  in  the  second.  Even 
one  will  suffice,  the  other  intervening  consonants,  if 
there  be  any,  being  simply  passed  over  unnoticed,  as  in 
the  first  verse  of  the  above  couplet. 

(b)  In  this  assonance,  the  first  consonant  in  the  verse, 
except  n,  which  may  or  may  not  have  its  assonant,  must 
have  an  assonant  in  the  second  part. 

(c)  The  most  perfect  form  of  the  consonantal  asso¬ 
nance  is  that  in  which  the  two  parts  of  the  verse  can 
be  interchanged  without  violating  either  sense  or 
assonance. 

E.  g.,  “  Diwres  dwyrain  dros  deirawr”; 

1  234  5  12345 

Or  “  Dros  deirawr  diwres  dwyrain.” 

5.  A  syllabic  assonance  (cynghavedd  sain)  consists  in 
the  rhyming  of  any  syllable  except  the  last  in  the  second 
part,  with  a  syllable  in  the  first  part  of  a  verse. 

E.  y.,  (a)  “  Wylo  wrth  rodio  yr  ydwyf.” 

12  12 

(5)  “  Ni  chewch  ddyben  o’cb  pewyd, 

Di^Fa^^/^  a  fu’ch  gwaith  i  gyd.” 

In  addition  to  the  syllabic  assonance  there  are  also 
in  the  verse  generally  one  or  more  consonantal  asso¬ 
nances,  which  are  not,  however,  subject  to  the  same 
restrictions  as  a  proper  consonantal  assonance. 

(c)  “  Gwynfyd  i’r  diw?/<i  a’r  da.” 

1  2  3  12  3 

6.  (a)  The  letter  h,  when  it  stands  alone,  is  sometimes 
regarded  as  a  simple  aspirate.  It  does  not  then  neces¬ 
sarily  interfere  with  or  take  part  in  any  assonance. 

E.  g.,  “  Ceir  gwybod  cyn  darfod  dydd, 

Heh  Zdrfaes,  pwy  a  orfydd.” 

123  1  23 
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(h)  One  consonant  can  be  an  assonant  to  two  like 
consonants,  or  vice  i^ersd,  when  the  latter  immediately 
follow  one  another. 

E.  g.j  “  Er  cq/*/yth  o’r  cy/reitliwjr.” 

“  Y  mfie,  os  hwn  ym  mai  sydd, 

Lie  i  nodi  truth  lluniedydd.” 

See  also  the  first  and  fourth  verses  of  §  (12.) 

(c)  The  consonants  b,  d,  dd,f,  g,  I,  when  they  come 
next  to  p,  t,  th,  ff  (ph)  c,  ll  respectively,  are,  as  it  were, 
absorbed  into  the  latter,  which  alone  rule  the  assonance. 

E.  y.,  “A77i  dtZawn  yn  ffrwd  oHh  enau.” 

“  Ond  teg  addef  hyn  i  7i.” 

See  also  the  fifth  verse  in  §  (12.) 

(d)  The  tenues  c,  p,  sometimes  have  their  mediae  g, 
h,  d  for  their  respective  assonants. 

E.  y.,  “Ac  yn  ei  fedd  ywyn  ei  fyd.” 

“  Mae  ’n  amgenach  ei  hachau, 

H;^n  ac  uwch  oedd  nay  ach  lau.’’ 

“  Gnwd  tew,  eginhad  daear.” 

(e)  Commonly,  though  not  always,  the  letter  w  at  the 
end  of  such  words  as  galw,  Jioyiv,  etc.,  and  sometimes 
also  in  the  middle  of  compound  words  is  elided,  as  in 
the  following  hepta-syllabic  verses  : — 

“  Canaf  ei  chlod  hoywglod  hi.” 

“Anghenfil  gwehc  ddielwig, 

Pen  isel  ddel^c  dduddel  ddig.” 

7.  The  number  of  syllables  admissible  in  a  verse 
{cyhydedd)  may  be  any  number  from  four  to  ten,  ac^ 
cording  to  the  arrangement  of  Simwnt  Fychan. 

8.  In  some  metres  we  have  the  following  peculiarity. 
At  the  end  of  a  deca-syllabic  verse,  and  forming  a  part 
of  it,  one  or  more  words,  which  must  not,  however, 
contain  more  than  four  syllables,  are  used  as  a  passing 
link  [geiriau  cyrcJi)  to  connect  it  with  the  following 
verse,  which  must  consist  of  six,  nine,  or  ten  syllables. 
When  written  or  printed,  such  link-words  are  separated 
by  a  hyphen  from  those  which  precede.  The  syllable 
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next  to  the  link-word  must  rhyme  with  the  adjacent 
verses. 

(a)  When  the  decasyllabic  verse  is  followed  by  one  of 
six  syllables,  there  must  be  in  the  beginning  of  the 
latter  one  or  more  assonants  to  a  letter  or  letters  in  the 
link- word. 

E.  “  Dy  eiriau,  Ion  clan,  clywais — yn  addo 

1  2 

Noddi  pawb  a’th  jmgais.” 

1  2 

(h)  In  either  of  the  other  two  cases  the  last  syllable 
of  the  link- word  must  rhyme  with  a  syllable  in  the 
middle  of  the  following  verse  : — 

E.  g.y  “  Troi  esgarant  traws  a  gwvol — a  wnaeth 
Yn  nawdd  a  phenae//i  iawn  ddiffynoL” 

“  Bro’ch  tadau,  a  bri’ch  tudwec^t^, — a  harddoc/z, 

Yrnae,  wj^r,  jnoch  emau  o  vinwedd.^’ 

9.  There  is  also  another  and  a  peculiar  method  of 
rhyming  (ijvoestio)  made  use  of  in  some  metres.  The 
last  letter  in  each  verse  is  the  same  ;  but  in  each  it  is 
affected  by  a  different  vowel  sound. 

“Yn  iacb  oil  awen  a  chan 
Yn  iacb  les  o  banes  ben, 

A’i  felus  gainc  o  flas  gwin  ; 

Yn  iacb  i  mi  mwyacb  ym  Mon 
Fytb  o’i  61  gael  y  fatb  un  : 

Yn  iacb  bob  sarllacb  a  swn, 

Un  naws  a  dail  einioes  dyn.” 

10.  These  laws  apply  only  to  the  stricter  Welsh 
metres,  commonly  known  as  “the  Four-and-twenty”. 
Besides  these,  there  are,  as  in  other  languages,  looser 
metres  in  which  the  strict  laws  of  assonance  are  entirely 
or  in  part  discarded,  such  as  those  used  in  psalmody 
and  hymnody,  in  ballads  and  songs,  etc. 

11.  The  Four-and-twenty  metres  are  different  com¬ 
binations  of  the  seven  admissible  verses  spoken  of  in 
§  (7),  each  combination  having  of  course  its  own  pecu¬ 
liar  laws.  If  the  assonances,  rhymes,  and  link- words 
be  carefully  attended  to,  there  will  be  but  little  difficulty 
in  perceiving  the  broad  scheme  of  each  metre. 

From  A.D.  1451  to  1819,  all  competitors  for  the  chief 
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bardic  prize  at  the  National  Eistedfodd  were  compelled 
to  make  use  of  all  these  metres  in  each  poem,  as  they 
were  arranged  by  Dafydd  ap  Edmwnd.  In  the  latter 
year  the  restriction  was  withdrawn.  Only  two  of  them 
are  here  presented  to  the  reader ;  but  they  are  the  two 
most  commonly  used — viz.,  the  Cywydd  and  Englyn. 

12.  Cywydd.  There  are  three  kinds  of  this  metre. 
The  first  consists  of  a  couplet  of  rhyming  verses  of  four 
syllables  each,  one  of  which  ends  with  a  monosyllable, 
and  the  other  with  a  word  of  two  or  more  syllables. 
One  of  the  verses  also  consists  of  two  dis-syllabic  words. 
The  second  kind  is  made  up  of  couplets  of  hepta-syllabic 
verses,  which  are  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  the  first. 
The  third  kind  is  also  hepta-syllabic,  but  has  the  last 
syllable  of  the  first  verse  rhyming  with  a  syllable  in  the 
middle  of  the  second.  The  kind  here  described  .as 
second  is  that  most  commonly  used,  and  poems  written 
in  this  metre  are  subject  to  no  restriction  as  to  length. 

E.  g.,  (a)  “  Mae  bro  mwy  bri  Or,  “  Ni  bu  neb  wr 

Eto  iti.”  Rhwyddach  rhoddwr” 

(6)  “  0  f’  einioes,  ni  cbaf  fwyniant 
Heb  Eon,  eF'na  then  na  thant, 

Nid  oes  trysor  a  ddorwn, 

Na  byd  da  ’n  y  bywyd  hwn, 

Na  dail  llwyn  na  dillynion, 

Na  byw  bwy,  oni  bai  hon.” 

(o)  “  Yn  ein  plitb  o  enan  ’n  -TgXant, 

Dy  ogoniaw^,  deg  wiwner.” 

This  metre,  in  one  or  other  of  its  forms,  enters  largely 
into  the  structure  of  the  rest. 

13.  Englyn.  There  are  several  kinds  also  of  this 
metre.  That  most  commonly  used  is  the  following  : — 

“  Awenawg  wr  o  Wynedd — a  yrwyd 
.  O  hiraeth  i’r  llygredd, 

Ar  arall  dir  i  orwedd ; 

Dyma  fan  fechan  ei  fedd.” 

Each  stanza  consists  of  two  couplets.  The  first  verse 
has  ten  and  the  second  six  syllables,  as  described  in 
§  (8)  (a).  The  second  couplet  is  hepta-syllabic,  and  is 
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of  the  second  kind  described  in  §  (12) ;  it  must  also 
rhyme  with  the  preceding  verses.  If  the  syllabic  asso¬ 
nance  be  used  in  the  first  verse,  the  assonant  must  occur 
in  the  fifth  syllable. 

A  second  form  of  this  metre  is  given  by  interchanging 
the  positions  of  the  two  couplets  above  described,  while 
a  third  consists  of  a  quartett  of  hepta-syllabic  verses, 
which  rhyme  in  the  manner  described  in  §  (9).  The 
other  metres  have  their  own  special  laws.  What  has 
been  said,  however,  is  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  stated  laws  to  Welsh  versification. 
Those  w^ho  should  wish  to  prosecute  the  study  further, 
must  have  recourse  to  more  elaborate  works. 

W.  Watkins. 


THE  DATE  OF  LLANTHONY  ABBEY. 

There  are  two  important  descriptions  of  Llanthony 
Abbey  in  the  Arcliceologia  Camhrensis.  One  of  them 
will  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  the  first  series 
of  that  Journal,  by  the  Bev.  George  Boberts,  at  that 
time  of  Monmouth.  The  other  appeared  ten  years 
later,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  third  series,  by  Mr.  E. 
A.  Freeman.  Mr.  Boberts  has  entered  more  largely 
into  the  history  of  the  Abbey,  which  he  has  worked  out 
at  considerable  length,  wfith  so  great  success,  that  it 
may  be  reckoned  among  the  most  valuable  of  the  articles 
in  the  whole  collection.  Mr.  Freeman,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  given  a  remarkably  lucid  and  exhaustive 
architectural  history  of  the  remains  of  the  church  and 
other  buildings  of  the  monastery,  and  a  no  less  valuable 
contribution  to  the  Journal.  He  has  not,  however, 
entered  into  the  general  history  of  the  foundation, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Boberts  has  appended 
some  architectural  descriptions,  the  inaccuracy  of  which 
is  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Freeman.  Mr.  Boberts  infers 
that  the  church  now  remaining  is  the  original  one,  and 
that  the  architectural  details  confirm  his  view.  He 
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says  Llanthony  was  built  between  1108  and  1136,  but 
much  nearer  the  former  date  than  the  latter,  as  it  was 
abandoned  for  Gloucester  at  the  latter  period.  He  puts, 
therefore,  the  completion  of  the  structure  not  later  than 
the  year  1115.  That  such  an  early  date  is  impossible, 
Mr.  Freeman  proves  beyond  all  gainsaying,  if  the  details 
can  speak  for  themselves.  So  far  from  Llanthony  being 
Norman,  it  has  nothing  Norman  about  it,  except  that 
it  retains  the  cushion-capital  in  its  decorative  shafts, 
and  the  round  arch  in  some  of  its  smaller  apertures'^ 
The  earliest  transitional  building  in  England,  according 
to  Mr.  Freeman,  is  Malmesbury  Abbey,  commenced 
about  1135,  and  “is  thoroughly  Norman,  except  that 
its  pier-arches  are  obtusely  pointed",  whereas  the  trans¬ 
itional  work  of  Llanthony  is  far  in  advance  of  this,  the 
west  front  being  nearly  confirmed  lancet-wmrk. 

Mr.  Hoberts’  notion  of  the  present  being  the  original 
church  must  then  be  condemned.  He  brings  down  the 
minute  details  of  its  history  until  1178,  and  only  adds 
that  the  establishment  “fell  into  contempt  and  ruin  in 
the  time  of  Edward  IV".  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Freeman  shows  that  it  continued  to  exist  until  the  time 
of  the  dissolution,  and  was  only  annexed  to  the  Glou¬ 
cester  Llanthony  by  that  king.  There  is  no  evidence 
against  the  rebuilding,  “which  architectural  science 
makes  perfectly  certain”.  In  confirmation  of  this  view 
Mr.  Freeman  points  out  that  during  the  twelfth  century 
there  was  a  single  prior  and  a  single  set  of  monks  dwell¬ 
ing  in  one  or  other  of  the  two  abbeys.  The  deed  of 
Edward  IV  set  forth  separate  priors,  separate  monks, 
and  separate  properties.  How  this  separation  was  made 
is  uncertain.  The  old  church  wmuld  probably  be 
neglected  during  the  establishing  of  the  Gloucester 
house,  and  “  be  rebuilt"  when  the  relations  of  the  two 
foundations  were  finally  settled,  and  the  Monmouth¬ 
shire  Llanthony  became  a  distinct,  if  not  a  subordinate 
establishment.  Mr.  Freeman  thus  puts  the  rebuilding 
about  the  year  1200,  the  work  being  gradually  done,  so 
that  some  portions  date  from  the  fourteenth  century. 

If  any  confirmation  of  the  correctness  of  this  view 
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were  required,  it  may  be  to  some  extent  supplied  by 
the  sepulchral  slab  which  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  members  during  the  late  visit  of  the  Association, 
and  which  is  here  given  from  a  drawing,  made  on  that 
occasion  by  Mr.  Worthington  Smith.  A  representation 
of  it  is  indeed  attached  to  Mr.  Roberts’  article,  but  ludi¬ 
crously  incorrect,  as  will  be  seen  on  comparing  the  two 
together  (see  vol.  i,  p.  245).  To  point  out  its  inaccu¬ 
racies  by  description  would  be  difficult ;  and  nothing 
but  having  the  two  side  by  side  can  convey  an  idea  of 
the  difference.  Here,  at  any  rate,  we  have  a  real  thir¬ 
teenth  century  slab  of  somewhat  advanced  character, 
and  which  would,  to  a  certain  extent,  show  that  at  that 
period  the  monks,  or  some  of  them,  were  settled  in 
their  Monmouthshire  house. 

Among  other  stones  scattered  about  is  one,  the  use 
of  which  was  not  explained  by  anyone  during  the  visit. 
In  the  hope  that  some  of  our  members  may  tell  us 
what  it  is,  it  is  here  appended.  The  cut  is  one-fourth 
the  real  size  ;  the  section,  one-eighth.  It  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  intended  for  the  insertion  of  small 
shafts.  This  is  also  from  a  drawing  of  Mr.  Smith. 

E.  L.  Barnwell. 
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The  late  T.  Talbot  Burt,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  V.P.  R.T.B.A.,  etc. — 
Mr.  Bury  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  staunchest  friends  of  the  Cam¬ 
brian  Archaeological  Association,  which  he  first  joined  during  the 
Ludlow  Meeting  in  1852.  Nor  did  he,  until  the  last  three  or  four 
years,  ever  fail  to  attend  its  annual  meetings.  His  health  latterly 
had  become  delicate,  so  that  he  was  unable  to  go  through  the  exer¬ 
tion  and  labour  of  Welsh  excursions.  As  long,  however,  as  he  was 
able  to  attend,  he  invariably  contributed  much  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  meetings  by  his  genial  manner  and  never-tiring  good  nature. 
He  was  always  ready  to  assist  in  the  discussion  of  any  architectural 
question,  for  which  he  was  thoroughly  qualified  by  his  knowledge 
and  experience.  Nor  was  he  less  ready  to  assist  with  his  pencil,  as 
the  pages  of  the  Archceologia  Oambrensis  prove. 

He  was  also,  for  many  years,  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  ArchaBological  Institute,  at  the  annual  meetings  of  which  he 
always  took  an  active  part.  On  such  occasions  he  was  generally 
president  of  the  dining  sectmi,  and  his  geniality  so  diffused  itself 
throughout  the  company  that  what  would  probably  have  been  a  stiff 
and  formal  meeting  was  always,  under  his  auspices,  a  pleasant  and 
social  one. 

His  career  as  an  architect  was  very  successful ;  but  of  late  years 
he  was,  on  account  of  declining  health,  unable  to  pursue  his  profes¬ 
sional  duties  with  vigour.  Among  the  many  churches  built  by  him 
there  is  not  one  that  does  not  exhibit  his  good  taste  and  judgment, 
especially  in  all  questions  of  ornamental  details,  which  were  never 
introduced  by  him  for  the  mere  purpose  of  ornamenting  without 
reference  to  their  use  or  relation  to  the  building, — an  error  not 
uncommon  among  those  who  think  they  can  improve  on  mediaeval 
examples.  About  thirty  years  ago  he  wrote  The  History  and  Descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Styles  of  Architecture  of  various  Countries,  being  one  of 
Weale’s  Rudimentary  Series.  Previously  to  that  work  he  had  put 
out  one  on  the  Remains  of  Ecclesiastical  Woodwork, — a  book  of  great 
merit,  but  unfortunately  now  extremely  rare.  Mr.  Bury  was, 
perhaps,  still  more  remarkable  for  his  skill  as  an  architectural 
draughtsman,  of  which  he  has  left  numerous  beautiful  specimens 
setting  forth  his  artistic  powers.  These  are  at  present  in  the  charge 
of  Walter  H.  Tregullis,  Esq.,  the  chief  draughtsman  at  the  War 
OflBce,  Horse  Guards,  who  will  be  happy  to  communicate  with  any 
one  desirous  of  possessing  a  memento  of  one  who  was  as  distin¬ 
guished  for  his  professional  attainments  as  for  his  kind  and  social 
character. 

He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  an  Asso- 
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ciate  of  the  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  as  well  as  a  member  of 
many  other  learned  societies.  He  was  of  an  ancient  family  in  Wor¬ 
cestershire,  and  connected  with  the  great  house  of  Talbot.  He  died 
a  widower,  on  the  23rd  of  February  last,  and  was  buried  at  Nor¬ 
wood  Cemetery. 


Hev.  John  Peter,  F.G.S. — An  able  Welsh  scholar  and  antiquary 
has  passed  away  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Peter,  at  the  comparatively 
early  age  of  44.  Born  at  Bala  in  1833,  he  overcame  the  disad¬ 
vantages  of  his  early  life  by  an  ardent  and  persevering  love  of  self¬ 
culture.  Going  as  a  young  man  to  the  ConLinent,  for  _  the  purpose 
of  learning  French  and  German,  he  added  to  these  an  acquaintance 
with  other  languages  both  ancient  and  modern  ;  so  that  his  favourite 
study  of  the  Welsh  was  not  carried  on  from  the  narrow  point  of 
view  of  a  mere  native,  but  was  grounded  on  the  sound  principles  of 
philology,  as  he  has  shown  by  his  review  of  the  Grammatica  Celtlca, 
published  in  the  Traethodydd.  Objects  of  antiquarian  interest  found 
in  him  a  ready  and  watchful  student,  and  many  a  notice  in  our  own 
and  kindred  journals  has  come  directly  or  indirectly  from  him. 
Another  pursuit  that  beguiled  and  gave  interest  to  his  many  jour- 
neyings  in  the  course  of  his  special  duties,  was  that  of  geology ; 
and  we  understand  that  the  collection  of  fossils  which  he  had  made 
is  about  to  be  presented  to  the  College  at  Aberystwith,  to  form,  we 
trust,  the  nucleus  of  a  museum,  so  ably  pleaded  for  by  Professor 
Budler  in  Part  I  of  the  Gymmrodor.  Mr.  Peter  was  one  of  the 
tutors  in  the  Independent  College  at  Bala,  and  a  hard-working 
toiler  for  his  denomination.  Had  his  early  opportunities  been 
greater,  and  more  leisure  attended  his  later  exertions,  the  powers 
which  he  proved  himself  to  possess  would  certainly  have  raised  his 
name,  had  his  life  been  spared  a  little  longer,  to  a  very  prominent 
place  in  the  ranks  of  Welsh  philologists. 


Correspoubence. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  ARCH^OLOGIA  CAMRRENSIS. 


COYTY  CASTLE. 

Sir, — The  following  notes  may  form  an  interesting  appendage  to 
the  excellent  article  on  Coyty  Castle  in  the  January  number  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Association.  On  page  8  we  are  told  that  ‘  Margaret’, 
one  of  the  coheirs  of  Richard  de  Turberville,  married  Sir  Richard 
Stackpole,  of  Stackpole,  and  that  their  issue  was  two  heiresses. 
There  is,  amongst  the  Harleian  MSS.  (No.  1241),  a  pedigree  of 
Vernon,  which  throws  some  light  on  this  matter.  Thomas  de 
Stackpole  had  a  son,  Sir  Richard,  whose  son  Richard,  by  Isabel, 
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daughter  of ...  Laundry,  was  father  of  a  daughter  Isabel,  heiress  of 
Stackpole.  She  married  Rees  ab  Griffith,  and  their  daughter  and 
heiress  Joane  married  Sir  Richard  de  Vernon,  of  Harlaston  and 
Haddon,  and  by  him  was  mother  of  Richard  Vernon,  of  Haddon 
Hall  and  Tong  Castle,  who  married  Benedicta,  daughter  of  William 
Ludlow,  son  of  Sir  John  Ludlow,  by  Isabel  his  wife,  daughter  of 
Ralph  Lingen  of  Wigmore.  Richard  Vernon  had  issue  by  his  wife 
Benedicta  a  son.  Sir  William  Vernon,  of  Tong  Castle  and  Haddon 
Hall,  who  married  Margaret  Swynfen,  heiress  of  Pipe,  in  Stafford¬ 
shire,  and  by  her  (who  died  1460)  was  father  of  Sir  Henry  Vernon, 
of  Tong  Castle  and  Haddon  Hall,  who  was  in  high  favour  with 
Henry  VII,  who  made  him  governour  or  tutor  of  his  eldest  son. 
Prince  Arthur.  Sir  Henry  rebuilt  his  castle  at  Tong  in  1500, 
making  it  one  of  those  picturesque,  embattled  manor  houses  of 
brick  and  stone,  so  well  suited  to  our  country,  as  engravings  of  it, 
still  extant,  show.  He  married  Lady  Anne  Talbot,  daughter  of 
John,  second  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  by  her  had  many  children, 
of  whom  Sir  Richard,  the  eldest,  succeeded  him.  Thomas  was  of 
Stokesay,  jure  uxoris  Humphrey,  of  Hodnet,  and  Arthur  was  priest 
of  the  latter  parish.  Though  so  well  known  a  family  and  possessing 
a  Norman  pedigree  previously  to  their  entering  England,  yet  the 
descent  of  the  Vernons  is  somewhat  confused.  The  Sir  Richard 
Vernon  who  married  the  heiress  of  Stackpole  was  son  of  Sir  Richard 
Vernon,  of  Haddon  Hall,  by  Isabel,  sister  and  heiress  of  Eulk 
Pembruge,  of  Tong  Castle,  which  he  had  inherited  from  his  ances¬ 
tors,  the  Harcourts,  Zouches,  and  Belmeises,  to  the  last  of  whom  it 
had  been  given  by  King  Henry  on  the  forfeiture  of  Robert  de 
Belesme,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  Sir  Richard  Vernon,  last  named, 
was  the  son  of  William  Vernon,  of  Haddon  Hall  and  Harleston,  son 
of  Richard  Vernon,  by  Margaret,  daughter  and  coheiress  of  William 
Camville,  of  Clifton  Camville,  son  of  Sir  Richard  Vernon,  of  Haddon 
Hall  and  Harleston,  son  of  another  Richard  Vernon,  son  of  Sir 
Richard  Vernon,  son  of  William  de  Vernon,  of  Haddon  Hall,  and 
jure  uxoris  of  Harleston,  he  having  married  the  sole  heiress  of 
Gilbert  Franceys,  Lord  of  Harleston.  This  William  de  Vernon  was 
son  of  Richard  de  Vernon,  whose  wife  brought  him  the  well  known 
seat  of  the  family,  Haddon  Hall,  in  Derbyshire,  she  being  Avicia, 
only  daughter  and  heiress  of  William  Avenel,  of  Haddon  Hall. 

Sir  Henry  Vernon  comes  principally  before  us  in  border  history, 
from  his  connection  with  Prince  Arthur,  who  kept  his  court  at 
Ludlow  Castle,  as  chief  of  the  Lords  Marchers,  and  it  was  in  the 
chapel  at  Bewdley  that  he  was  contracted  to  the  ill-fated  Catherine 
of  Arragon.  It  was  probably  in  order  to  be  near  his  charge  that  Sir 
Henry  Vernon  rebuilt  the  castle  at  Tong.  He  died  there  in  1515, 
and  his  wife,  the  Lady  Anne,  in  1494,  and  is  buried  in  the  churcli 
at  Tong,  under  a  handsome  tomb  of  alabaster,  with  effigies  of  himself 
and  lady  lying  upon  it.  He  also  presented  a  very  large  bell  to  tlie 
church. 


H.  F.  J.  V. 
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OLD  FONTS  AND  STOUPS. 

Sir, — There  are  a  great  number  of  these  to  be  met  with  here  and 
there  throughout  North  Wales.  Sometimes  we  find  in  a  church  an 
old  font,  which  has  been  supplanted  by  a  new  one  when  the  church 
was  rebuilt,  and  occasionally  we  find  two  ancient  fonts  in  the  same 
church  without  any  tradition  attached  to  them.  A  few  of  these 
nnused  fonts  are  found  either  by  the  vicarages  or  else  in  or  close  to 
the  church.  The  following,  which  have  come  under  my  notice,  may 
be  worth  recording.  There  are  also  a  good  many  holy  water  stoups 
still  in  existence. 

1.  In  Llandinam  Church,  Montgomeryshire,  underneath  the  belfry 
or  steeple  is  the  old  font  that  formerly  stood  in  the  parish  church 
before  its  late  restoration.  Externally  it  is  scored  with  incisions, 
which  prove  it  to  have  been  used  for  sharpening  instruments,  such 
as  knives.  The  bowl  is  large  and  is  leaded.  Although  unused  it  is 
still  carefully  kept,  and  its  place  has  been  supplied  by  a  more  elabo¬ 
rate  font  of  very  modern  make. 

2.  Llanlleclied. — The  old  holy  water  stoup  of  the  parish  church  of 
Llanlleclied,  Carnarvonshire,  is  in  the  wall  of  the  new  church.  The 
bowl  was  cut  down,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  old  stoup  being  utilised  in 
the  new  building,  but  the  bottom  of  the  bowl  was  spared,  a  small 
portion  only  was  left,  and  that  because  it  was  unnecessary  to  cut  the 
stone  square,  as  it  could  very  well  be  used  without  going  to  this 
expense.  This  remaining  part  of  the  stoup  will  be  found  in  a  kind 
of  archway  by  the  church  porch,  which  leads  into  a  kind  of  cellar 
under  the  west  end  of  the  church,  where  coals,  spades,  &c.,  are  kept. 
The  bottom  part  of  the  stoup,  with  a  part  of  the  bowl,  is  still  seen. 
It  faces  outwards,  and  is  on  the  right  hand  side  as  the  cellar  is 
entered. 

3.  Pentraeth,  in  Anglesey,  has  two  fonts.  The  one  is,  or  was  in 
the  porch,  the  other  is  inside  the  church.  Both  are  old  fonts  and 
similar  in  construction,  and  quite  large  enough  to  immerse  infants. 
No  one  could  tell  where  the  one  in  the  porch  came  from,  nor 
whether  it  was  the  original  one  or  not. 

4.  Llanarmon-dyffrijn-ceiriog.‘—By  the  porch  at  Llanarmon  vicar¬ 
age,  on  the  left  hand  side  as  you  enter,  is  either  an  old  font  or  a  holy 
water  stoup.  It  came  from  the  old  church.  Judging  from  its  size, 
it  appears  to  have  been  a  stoup,  but  possibly  it  may  have  been  a  font. 
Still  it  is  hardly  so  large  in  the  bowl  as  the  old  fourteenth  century 
fonts,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  was  a  stoup. 

5.  Ys'pytliy  Ifan  has,  leaning  against  the  wall  outside  the  porch, 
on  the  east  side,  an  old  font,  octagonal  in  form,  which  was  rescued 
by  Miss  Wynre,  of  Yoelas,  from  use  as  a  pigtrough,  and  it  was 
placed  within  the  precincts  of  the  churchyard  for  safety.  It  would 
be  safer  within  than  without  the  church.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  being  a  font,  its  shape  and  the  hole  for  letting  out  the 
water  prove  its  former  use. 
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6.  Llanidloes. — There  is  an  old  font  in  this  chnrch.  It  was 
formerly  in  a  kind  of  lumber  room  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  steeple, 
but  it  has  been  removed  inside  the  church  by  the  present  incum¬ 
bent,  and  it  now  lies  close  to  the  font  that  presumably  took  its  place, 
and  it  blocks  up  the  recess  where  the  more  modern  font  is  placed. 

7.  Cilcain. — In  this  church  are  both  an  old  Norman  font  and  also 
the  old  stoup.  They  are  firmly  secured,  by  being  cemented  in  a 
corner  of  the  church.  The  bowl  of  the  font  is  not  large,  while  the 
stoup  is  larger  than  usual.  Both  could  have  been  stoups.  The 
place  where  the  stoup  was  can  be  seen,  the  mortar  having  given 
way  a  little.  There  is  also  a  piscina  in  this  church,  preserved  in  the 
same  manner  as  are  the  other  remains.  All  these  are  placed  toge¬ 
ther  and  firmly  secured,  as  stated  above. ^ 

Mold. — There  is  a  font  in  front  of  the  vicarage  af  Mold. 

Pordi/glyn. — On  the  road-side  between  Corwen  and  Cerrig  y 
Drudion,  at  a  place  called  Pontyglyn,  is  to  be  seen  a  font  of  a  plain 
octagonal  form,  built  into  the  wall.  It  is  used  at  present  as  a  recep¬ 
tacle  to  supply  the  thirsty  with  water  when  climbing  up  to  pleasant 
Cerrig  from  Corwen. 

8.  Cerrig  y  Drudion. — At  a  farm  called  Glynnanau  is  an  old  font 
somewhat  mutilated,  and  used  as  a  trough.  There  are  three  churches 
in  those  parts  without  old  fonts.  This  is  said  to  have  been  formerly 
in  Cerrig  y  Drudion  old  church. 

9.  Llansantff^'aid  Glyn  Ceiriog. — There  is  in  front  of  the  Glyn 
vicarage  what  is  said  to  have  been  a  font,  but  it  looks  more  like 
a  vase,  standing  on  a  Doric  grooved  shaft.  It  may  indeed  have 
been  a  font,  for  it  somewhat  resembles  one  which  is  kept  in  the 
vestry  of  Pentre  Voelas  Church. 

It  seems  a  pity  that  the  old  fonts  now  referred  to,  and  others 
similarly  put  aside,  for  there  are  others  in  chnrches  in  both  the 
dioceses  of  Bangor  and  St.  Asaph  that  have  been  thus  displaced, 
should  have  been  discarded  in  the  too  general  manner  that  they 
have  been.  They  are  simple  but  massive  fonts,  and  there  is  a 
stability  about  them  that  contrasts  favourably  with  some  of  those 
that  have  taken  their  places.  One  would  think  that  the  simple  fact 
that  for  generations  past  the  inhabitants  of  the  parishes  where  they 
are  have  been  baptised  in  them,  would  have  caused  them  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  their  original  use,  and  so  have  retained  this  link,  to  bind 
together  the  past  and  the  present.  E.  O. 


SIK  JOHN  OLDCASTLE. 

Sir, — After  the  reading  of  the  paper  on  the  above  subject  at  the 
Abergavenny  meeting  in  1876,  a  question  arose  as  to  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  a  statement  contained  in  it,  to  the  effect  that  the  archbishop 
condemned  Oldcastle  to  death.  I  have  since  then  referred  to 

^  For  an  engraving  and  description  of  the  font,  see  Arch.  Camb.,  1846, 
pp.  441,  442. 
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Reeves’s  Hidorif  of  'English  Law,  and  find  there  some  conntenanco 
for  it,  though  it  must  be  confessed  the  whole  question  is  an  obscure 
one.  The  punishment  of  heretics  by  burning  is  mentioned  in  Bracton, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  writ  “  De  heretico  comburendo”  was 
a  common  law  process  or  given  by  the  statute  2  Henry  IV,  c.  15.  By 
this  statute,  if  the  offender  was  canon'cally  convicted,  he  was  to  be 
confined  in  prison  at  the  discretion  of  the  ordinary,  and  moreover, 
to  be  put  to  the  secular  court  to  pay  a  fine,  to  be  assessed  by  the 
diocesan,  to  the  king.  If  the  person  so  convicted  refused  to  abjure 
his  opinions,  or  after  abjuration  relapsed,  it  was  enacted  that  in 
such  cases  credence  should  he  given  to  the  diocesan  or  his  commissary, 
and  the  sheriff,  mayor,  or  bailiff  of  the  place  should  be  present 
when  sentence  was  given,  if  required  by  the  diocesan,  and  after 
sentence  was  given  should  receive,  and  there  before  the  'people 
in  a,  high  place  cause  to  he  burnt,  to  the  example  and  terror  of 
others.  In  Cotton’s  abridgment  of  the  statutes,  however,  I  see 
under  date  25  February,  2  Henry  IV,  “  The  same  day  was  a  writ  sent 
to  the  sheriffs  of  London  for  the  burning  of  William  Sawtra,  a 
clerk,  convicted  of  the  clergie,  and  by  them  appointed  and  brought 
to  be  burned.  This  may  have  been  after  the  passing  of  the  statute”. 
If  so,  the  issue  of  the  writ  in  the  king’s  court  gave  a  semblance 
of  authority  and  sanction  to  the  sheriff  to  carry  out  the  ordinary’s 
sentence.  The  statute  was  an  exceptional  one  and  shortly  after 
(Richard  II)  repealed. 

Yours,  R.  W,  B. 


iliscellaneous  j^ottces. 

The  arrangements  for  the  Annual  Meeting  at  Carnarvon  are  pro¬ 
gressing  under  the  direction  of  a  Local  Committee  with  Sir  Llewelyn 
Turner  as  Chairman,  and  Mr.  Lewis  Rees  Thomas,  Solicitor,  as 
Secretary.  As  twenty-nine  years  have  elapsed  since  the  former 
Meeting,  and  there  are  but  few  members  still  surviving  of  those  who 
took  part  on  that  occasion,  it  will  be  practically  new  ground,  and 
ground  full  of  objects  of  varied  archEeological  interest,  over  the 
greater  portion  of  which  the  members  will  have  the  advantage  of 
the  guidance  of  one  well  acquainted  with  their  features  and  history. 
The  fine  Castle  has  long  been  the  special  care  and  study  of  him  who 
is  now  its  oflBcial  custodian,  and  whose  comprehensive  work  upon  it 
is,  we  are  glad  to  learn,  nearly  ready  for  the  press.  Two  fine  rooms 
within  the  walls  have  been  placed  at  the  service  of  the  Association 
for  the  museum  and  the  meetings.  The  places  of  interest  within 
reach  are  very  numerous,  and  touch  on  many  different  lines  of 
archaeology.  There  are  earthworks,  cromlechau,  and  Roman  remains, 
castles,  abbeys,  and  collegiate  churches, — all  the  elements  of  a  most 
attractive  meeting.  It  will  take  place  about  the  second  week  in 
August. 
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The  Celtic  Chair  at  Oxford. — From  the  candidates  for  this 
chair  a  right  worthy  appointment  has  been  made  in  the  person  of 
our  learned  and  able  correspondent  John  Rhys,  one  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Inspectors  of  Schools.  A  career  of  high  distinction  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  followed  up  by  vigorous  after- study,  has  now  been  crowned  by 
a  position  for  which  he  is  singularly  well  qualified,  and  one  to  which, 
beyond  probably  any  other  living  man,  he  will  be  able  to  do  full 
justice.  Being  but  comparatively  young  for  the  post,  yet  specially 
adapted  for  its  requirements,  and  with  ample  leisure  and  ability  for 
doing  full  justice  to  his  opportunities,  we  look  forward  to  a  new  era 
of  Celtic  study  under  his  auspices  ;  and  we  are  heartily  glad  that 
this  great  branch  of  the  family  of  languages  is  likely  at  last  to 
receive  the  attention  it  has  long  demanded.  Mr.  Rhys’  Lectures  on 
Welsh  Philology^  which  have  appeared  almost  concurrently  with  his 
appointment,  give  the  most  tangible  proof  of  his  suitableness  for 
the  post,  and  the  surest  guarantee  of  what  may  yet  be  expected  of 
him. 

We  have  received  the  prospectus  of  a  new  work,  shortly  to  be 
published  in  four  volumes  octavo,  which  will  commend  itself  to 
many  of  our  readers.  It  is  entitled  The  History  of  the  Princes,  the 
Lords  Marcher,  and  the  ancient  Nohility  of  Poivys  Fadog,  and  the 
ancient  Lords  of  Arwystli,  Gydewaun,  and.  Meirionydd.  The  author  is 
J.  Y.  W.  Lloyd,  Esq.,  of  Clochfaen,  M.A.,  than  whom  few  people 
are  better  acquainted  with  the  subject  ;  and  it  is  to  be  illustrated 
by  Edward  H.  Lloyd,  Esq.,  the  son  of  another  valued  member  of 
our  Association. 


A  Glossary  of  Words  used  in  the  dialect  of  Cheshire  is  also  adver¬ 
tised  for  the  press,  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Lieut.- Colonel  Egerton 
Leigh,  M.P.,  one  of  the  Council  of  the  English  Dialect  Society,  who 
has  founded  his  collection  on  a  similar  attempt  made  by  Roger 
Wilbraham,  F.R.S.  and  F.S.A.,  and  contributed  to  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  in  1875.  The  dialect  peculiar  to  the  county  is,  we  are 
told,  rapidly  dying  out,  so  that  in  a  few  years  such  a  work  as  this 
would  be  most  imperfect,  and  well  nigh  impossible.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  but  rejoice  that  so  careful  an  observer  as  Colonel  Egerton 
Leigh  should  both  have  enlisted  so  many  coadjutors,  and  himself 
have  written  down  from  the  lips  of  the  peasantry  so  large  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  their  vernacular  sentences  and  trite  sayings.  The  work  is 
to  be  published  by  subscription,  by  Minshull  and  Hughes,  Eastgate 
Row,  Chester. 

CwRT  Plas  yn  Dre,  Dolgelley. — This  old  house,  whose  antece¬ 
dents  have  been  closely  discussed  in  our  pages  (1876,  p.  135),  has 
just  fallen  under  the  auctioneer’s  hammer,  and  been  bought  by  a 
tradesman  in  the  town.  The  historical  associations  which  a  late 
tradition  had  woven  around  it,  have  received  a  somewhat  rude 
shock,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  old  house  itself  will  have  to 
make  way  for  a  more  convenient  if  not  more  honoured  substitute. 
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Query. — No.  155  in  Hiibner’s  book  is  a  stone  with  an  inscription 
which  is  far  from  satisfactorily  made  out.  It  is  here  called  Maenliir 
Llanol  yn  Llanlaho,  in  Anglesey.  Is  the  stone  still  known,  where 
is  it,  and  how  could  a  stranger  best  find  it  ?  What  is  the  nearest 
railway  station,  and  how  far  would  that  be  ?  These  are  questions 
which  one  would  be  glad  to  have  answered  by  a  member  who 
happens  to  know  the  locality.  J.  R. 


Ancient  Monuments. — “C.”  writes  from  the  Athenseum  Club: — 
“  Those  who  desire  to  preserve  ancient  monuments,  but  regard  Sir 
John  Lubbock’s  Bill  as  interfering  too  far  with  private  property,  are 
wont  to  say  that,  generally  speaking,  the  owners  of  such  monu¬ 
ments,  if  properly  addressed,  will  usually  be  minded  to  hear  reason. 
If  so,  it  may  be  worth  while,  with  your  assistance,  to  try  the  experi¬ 
ment  upon  the  owner  of  the  following  very  curious  remains,  now  in 
course  of  destruction.  A  few  days  ago  I  walked  from  Montgomery 
to  Chirbury,  crossing  Ofia’s  Dyke,  and  diverging  right  and  left  to 
visit  tumuli  at  Dudston  and  Winsbury.  These,  though  set  down  in 
the  Ordnance  as  tumuli  only,  are  really  moated  mounds,  of  the 
character  of  those  known  as  burhs,  thrown  up  by  Queen  ^thelflasd 
early  in  the  tenth  century,  one  of  which,  mentioned  in  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  gave  name  to  Chirbury,  and  another  still  remains  at  Tam- 
worth.  Each  stands  on  the  verge  of  a  farmyard,  and  of  each  one 
half  has  recently  been  removed  by  the  farmer,  who  has  also  filled 
up  half  the  moat.  Hard  by,  where  Offa’s  Dyke  crosses  the  turnpike 
road,  it  has  been  removed,  in  modern  times,  for  a  furlong  or  more, 
and  in  the  opposite  direction,  where  it  strikes  Lymore  Park,  a  much 
wider  gap  has  been  cut  in  it  than  was  necessary  for  the  insertion  of 
an  ordinary  field-gate.  Scarce  a  mile  from  these  earthworks,  on 
the  Welsh  side  of  the  Dyke,  is  Hen-Domen  the  ‘  Old  Tump’,  one  of 
the  most  perfect  and  characteristic  burhs  in  Britain.  Here,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  no  serious  mischief  has  been  done;  but  the  fence  is 
imperfect,  and  the  gate  removed,  and  heavy  cattle  entering  from  the 
adjacent  pasture  tread  down  the  sides  and  steep  slopes  of  the  mound 
and  banks,  and  poach  the  soil  into  mud.  Now,  these  earthworks  in 
that  district  possess  a  very  peculiar  interest.  The  date  of  Offa’s 
Dyke  is  recorded  by  Asser,  and  that  of  these  three  burhs,  regard 
being  had  to  their  pattern  and  to  their  proximity  to  Chirbury,  can 
be  referred  with  almost  equal  certainty  to  a  known  date  and  people, 
and  thus  is  shown  the  occupation  of  this  part  of  the  Welsh  border 
by  the  Saxons  from  the  latter  half  of  the  eighth  to  the  tenth  century. 
They  are  all,  I  believe,  the  property  of  one  landlord,  and  a  word  to 
the  several  tenants  from  him  would  certainly  stop  all  the  destruction 
now  in  progress.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  testify,  from  actual  in¬ 
spection,  that  the  two  moated  mounds  above  the  Moat-lane  station, 
the  very  grand  moated  mound  at  Newtown,  the  circular  bank  at 
Abermule,  the  curious  embanked  hollow  on  the  hill  above  Mont¬ 
gomery,  and  the  short  dyke  connected  with  that  work  and  parallel 
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and  in  advance  of  that  of  Offa,  are  all  left  to  natural  decay  alone,  as 
is  the  curious  British  earthwork  called  Fridd  Faldwin,  and  what 
remains  of  the  Norman  castles  of  Montgomery  and  Dolforwyn.  As 
my  object  is,  not  to  write  a  topographical  essay,  for  which  you  would 
have  no  space,  but  to  call  attention  to  the  state  of  certain  early 
monuments,  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  any  speculations  upon  the 
site  of  the  Chirbury  mound,  or  upon  the  Roman  camp  which  there 
remains,  unnoticed  by  the  Ordnance  Surveyors”. — The  Times, 
April  11th. 

Discovery  op  Roman  Remains. — At  Caerleon-on-Usk,  during  the 
progress  of  some  drainage  works  now  being  carried  on,  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  discovery  of  Roman  tesselated  pavement,  coins,  and  objects 
of  minor  value  has  been  made.  The  present  discovery  bears  out  the 
tradition  that  the  city  suffered  from  a  severe  conflagration,  as  a 
stratum  of  charcoal  about  4  in.  thick  has  been  observed  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  cutting,  and  about  3  ft.  from  the  surface.  The 
pavement  was  found  in  Backhall  Street.  It  was  evidently  the  floor 
of  an  apartment,  about  30  ft.  by  16  ft.,  the  walls  of  which  were 
standing  tolerably  perfect  to  the  height  of  2  ft.,  and  were  found  to 
be  decorated  with  coloured  garlands.  The  design  of  the  pavement 
is  a  floral  one,  highly  ornamental,  and  worked  out  in  six  colours — 
viz.,  red,  yellow,  green,  grey,  black,  and  white.  The  pavement  was 
laid  in  concrete  upon  flat  tiles,  beneath  which  was  a  hypocaust. 
Unfortunately  the  pillars  supporting  the  pavements  were  found  to 
have  given  way  in  several  places,  but  as  much  as  possible  has  been 
removed  to  the  local  museum,  which  contains  a  large  variety  of 
Roman  remains  previously  discovered.  The  coins  found  were  four 
in  number,  all  bronze,  and  of  the  name  of  Vespasian. — The  Standard, 
April  7th. 


Eebietos. 

Lectures  on  Welsh  Philology.  By  John  Rhys,  M.A.,  late  Fellow 
of  Merton  College,  Oxford  ;  Perpetual  Member  of  the  Paris 
Philological  Society.  London  :  Triibner  and  Co.,  Ludgate  Hill, 
1877. 

Since  the  publication  of  Edward  Lhuyd’s  Archceologia  Britavnica  in 
1707,  we  have  met  with  no  work  on  Welsh  philology  to  compare 
with  Mr.  Rhys’  Lectures.  In  both  we  have  the  same  wide  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  cognate  languages,  and  the  same  richness  of  illustra¬ 
tion  ;  but  here  we  also  have  the  latest  results  of  the  new  science 
of  comparative  philology  applied  to  the  matter  in  hand.  The  histo¬ 
rical  value  and  importance  of  this  method  is  very  great  j  and  its 
pursuit  in  the  pages  before  us  may  be  compared  to  a  voyage  under 
the  charge  of  a  skilful  pilot,  into  a  region  full  of  interest,  but  little 
known.  Few  have  been  the  scholars  who  have  preceded  him  in  this 
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path,  and  not  on©  has  shown  the  same  competence  and  ability  in  its 
treatment. 

In  a  series  of  seven  Lectures^  tbe  substance  of  which  was  delivered 
in  the  first  instance  at  Aberystwyth  College  in  1874,  Mr.  Rhys  has 
discussed  the  principles  which  lie  at  the  root  of  all  true  Welsh  glot- 
tology  ;  and  the  result  is  that  we  have  here  a  series  of  pictures 
which  place  before  us  no  indistinct  outlines  of  the  dim  past  of  our 
tongue.  The  material  upon  which  he  has  mainly  worked,  and  out 
of  which  he  has  elaborated  his  conclusions,  has  been  the  early  and 
Ogmic  inscriptions  (for  which  our  own  pages  have  been  put  under 
large  contribution).  Old  Welsh  glosses,  and  such  remains  of  a  still 
earlier  language  as  have  been  recognised  in  names  of  places  and 
persons  mentioned  in  such  writings  as  Ptolemy’s  Geogra'phy,  the 
Itmerary  of  Antoninus,  and  the  Gallic  War  of  Ceesar. 

Commencing  with  an  introductory  sketch  of  glottology,  by  the 
aid  of  which  be  reinvests  the  Aryo-European  races  with  much  of 
their  ancient  habits,  rites,  and  peculiarities,  Mr.  Rhys  proceeds,  by 
the  .application  of  Grimm’s  Law,  to  define  the  position  which  the 
Celtic  languages  occupy  in  that  family.  Having  pointed  out  the 
inadequacy  of  the  phonological  argument  for  the  classification  into 
Kymric  and  Goidelic  Celts,  he  divides  them  into  Continental  and 
Insular,  and  adds  that  this  “  does  not  in  any  wise  interfere  with  the 
probability  of  the  continental  Celts  having  invaded  this  island,  and 
taken  possession  of  extensive  tracts  of  it,  long  after  they  and  the 
insular  Celts  had  differentiated  themselves  in  point  of  language  and 
history”.  The  Piets  he  assigns,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Skene  in  his 
Celtic  Scotland,  to  a  Kymric  rather  than  a  Goidelic  origin  ;  and  he 
compares  the  settlement  of  Gaels  from  Ireland  in  Scotland  to  the 
colonisation  of  Armorica  by  the  Britons.  The  conclusion  to  which 
his  line  of  argument  has  led  him  is  that  “  a  Celtic  people  speaking 
one  and  the  same  language  came  from  the  Continent  and  settled  in 
this  island,  and  that  sooner  or  later  some  of  them  crossed  over  to 
Ireland,  and  made  themselves  a  home  there  ;  that  owing  to  their 
being  separated  by  an  intervening  sea,  there  grew  up  between  them 
differences  of  dialect,*  to  which  the  probable  adoption  of  their  lan¬ 
guage  by  races  whom  they  may  have  found  in  possession  of  both 
islands  more  or  less  materially  contributed”;  and  that  in  the  course 
of  many  centuries  these  differences  had  become  so  many  and  such 
that  they  could  no  longer  be  said  to  speak  one  language,  but  two 
nearly  related  languages, — Goidelic  in  Ireland,  and  Kymric  here. 
But  that  this  divergence  must  have  been  comparatively  recent  is 
shown  by  a  reference  to  the  similarity  in  character  of  the  two  races 
so  late  as  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

In  his  second  chapter,  on  “  Welsh  Consonants”,  Mr.  Rhys  sets 
forth  with  a  summary  of  the  more  common  mutations  in  Welsh  and 
Irish,  and  then  enters  into  a  detailed  discussion  of  them  individu¬ 
ally.  The  treatment  of  each  letter  forms  a  string  of  cameos  that 
enhances  the  attractiveness  of  the  subject ;  and  there  is  given  a 
description  of  a  curious  instrument,  the  Logograph,  invented  by 
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Mr.  W.  H.  Barlow,  F.R.S.,  to  record  the  pneumatic  action  which 
accompanies  the  articulation  of  sounds  by  the  human  voice.  The 
application  of  the  teachings  of  this  instrument,  in  combination  with 
the  other  lines  of  argument,  has  shown  Welsh  phonology  to  be 
not  only  “  far  from  devoid  of  interest”,  but  “  the  regularity  which 
pervades  it  leaves  but  little  to  be  desired  ;  so  that  it  falls,  compara¬ 
tively  speaking,  not  so  very  far  short  of  the  requirements  of  an 
exact  science”.  The  difBculty  of  the  study  arises  mainly,  he  tells  us, 
from  the  large  scale  in  which  phonetic  decay  has  taken  place,  so 
that  “instead  of,  as  is  sometimes  stated,  Welsh  or  Irish  being  the 
key  to  so  many  other  languages,  the  reverse  would  be  nearer  the 
truth,  and  we  want  concentrated  upon  them  all  the  light  that  can 
possibly  be  derived  from  the  other  Aryan  tongues” — a  principle 
which  Mr.  Rhys  has  acted  consistently  up  to,  and  has  set  forth  with 
an  exuberance  of  illustration. 

The  fourth  Lecture  gives  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Welsh 
language,  which  he  parcels  out  into  the  following  periods: — 1.  Pre¬ 
historic  Welsh,  ranging  from  the  time  when  the  ancestors  of  the 
Welsh  and  Irish  could  no  longer  be  said  to  form  one  nation,  to  the 
subjugation  of  the  Britons  by  Julius  Agricola,  or,  roughly,  to  the 
end  of  the  first  century.  2.  Early  Welsh  of  the  time  of  the  Roman 
occupation  to  the  time  of  the  departure  of  the  Romans  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  fifth  century.  3.  Early  Welsh  of  what  is  called  the 
Brit- Welsh  period,  from  that  date  till  about  the  end  of  the  seventh 
century  or  the  beginning  of  the  eighth.  4.  Old  Welsh  from  that 
time  to  the  coming  of  the  Normans  into  Wales,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  eleventh  century.  5.  Mediasval  Welsh,  from  that  time  to  the 
Reformation.  6.  Modern  Welsh,  from  that  epoch  to  the  present  day. 
These  periods  are  treated  in  reverse  order,  the  two  last  briefly,  the 
others  more  at  length,  because  around  them  circle  the  chief  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  process,  and  they  supply  the  scantiest  data.  Yet  from 
such  data  as  is  available  Mr.  Rhys  proves  the  former  existence  of 
cases  in  Welsh,  and  argues,  moreover,  with  great  ability,  on  strictly 
phonological  grounds,  that  early  inscriptions  so  often  assumed  to  be 
Irish,  are  properly  and  really  Welsh.  That  the  country  was  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Gaels  he  denies,  and  shows  that  the  place-names  upon 
which  so  much  weight  has  been  laid,  have  been  partly  misunder¬ 
stood,  and  have  partly  arisen  from  later  and  simpler  causes.  Nay, 
the  same  reasoning  ought  to  prove  that  the  Seison  also  had  once 
occupied  the  country. 

The  difficult  questions.  Who  were  the  pr^e-Celtic  inhabitants  of 
the  islands,  and  whether  the  Celtic  languages  still  have  non- Aryan 
traits,  which  may  be  ascribed  to  their  influence?  are  both  handled 
with  much  skill.  The  Basque  or  Iberian  theory  labours  under  the 
disadvantage,  from  a  glottological  point  of  view,  that  the  language 
is  only  known  now  in  a  comparatively  late  form,  and  therefore  does 
not  supply  suitable  material  to  work  upon ;  but,  turning  to  another 
non-Aryan  family,  he  finds  a  remarkable  similarity  between  the 
Celtic  and  the  Finnic  groups,  and  he  concludes  that  “  the  British 
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Isles,  before  the  Celts  came,  were  occupied  by  distinct  races,  of 
Iberian  and  Finnic  origin  respectively,  or  else,  in  case  it  could  be 
made  out  that  Basque  is  related  to  the  Finnic  tongues  by  a  homo> 
geneous  Ibero-Finnic  race,  forming  the  missing  link  between  the 
Iberians  and  the  Finns”.  An  analysis  of  names  preserved  in 
Ptolemy’s  Geography  and  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  enables  him  to 
point  out  certain  localities  in  the  British  Isles  which  were  occupied  by 
these,  or  at  all  events,  by  tribes  which  were  not  of  a  Goidelo-Kymric 
origin.  And  he  shows  that  rather  more  than  half  of  what  is  now 
England  belonged  in  Caesar’s  time  to  tribes  of  Gaulish  origin.  Re¬ 
ferring  to  a  map  of  Britain  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century 
in  Freeman’s  Old  English  History^  he  points  out  that  the  tract  of 
country  which  the  English  then  ruled  over  south  of  the  Humber,, 
coincided  almost  exactly  with  the  boundary  of  the  Gaulish  portion  of 
Britain,  and  closes  with  the  pregnant  remark  that  this  apparent  re¬ 
cognition  of  Celtic  landmarks  by  the  later  invaders  is  a  fact,  the 
historical  and  political  significance  of  which  is  well  deserving  of  the 
historian’s  attention. 

In  a  learned  chapter  on  Ogams  Mr.  Rhys  thrusts  on  one  side  the 
cryptic  view  taken  by  some  of  this  kind  of  writing,  and  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  Runes,  he  would  trace  them  back  to  Phoenician  origin  ; 
or  rather  as  he  sums  up  the  chief  points  of  his  theory,  “  the  Ogam 
alphabet  is  of  double  origin,  forming  a  sort  of  compromise  between 
the  east  and  the  west.  The  characters  used,  if  considered  merely 
as  writing  and  without  reference  to  their  meaning,  are  European, 
and  traceable  to  the  quaternary  period  ;  and  the  same  may  probably 
be  said  of  the  direction  of  the  writing  from  left  to  right.  The  order 
of  the  letters,  on  the  other  hand,  and  some  of  their  names  admit  of 
being  traced  to  a  Phoenician  origin.  The  Celts  appear  to  have  got 
their  Ogams  from  the  Teutons,  who  seem  to  have  used  an  alphabet 
of  that  description  before  they  adopted  the  characters  of  the  Roman 
alphabet”. 

An  Appendix  on  early  inscriptions,  with  an  enumeration  of  them,, 
arranged  according  to  their  counties — a  disquisition  on  Maccu, 
Mucoi,  Maqui,  Macwy,  and  on  some  Welsh  names  of  metals  and 
articles  made  of  metal,  with  additions,  corrections,  and  an  index, 
closes  this  learned  and  valuable  work,  the  contents  of  which  we  have 
briefly  touched  upon,  with  the  view  of  leading  others  to  go  and  study 
it  for  themselves  in  its  copious  but  well  digested  details,  and  in  the 
assurance  that  they  will  derive  from  it  not  only  the  profit  of  a  truer 
knowledge  of  the  Welsh  language,  but  also  the  pleasure  that  arises 
from  the  study  of  a  subject  handled  by  a  master  mind. 
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LUDLOW  CASTLE. 

Ludlow  Castle  is  the  glory  of  the  middle  marches  of 
Wales,  and  first  in  place  among  the  many  military 
structures  by  which  the  great  county  of  Salop  has  been 
adorned  and  defended.  It  is  a  noble  specimen  of  mili¬ 
tary,  palatial,  and  even  ecclesiastical  architecture,  of 
high  antiquity  and  of  historic  fame.  It  is  probably 
without  rival  in  Britain  for  the  sylvan  beauty  of  its 
position,  in  which  wood  and  water,  and  meadows  of 
wide  expanse  and  rare  fertility,  are  combined  with 
rugged  and  lofty  crags,  of  which  the  walls  and  towers 
seem  to  form  a  component  part,  so  natural  are  the  tints 
of  their  lichens,  so  thick  the  foliage,  and  so  close  the 
embrace  of  their  ivy.  Nor  are  its  associations  with  the 
past  unworthy  of  so  bright  a  scene.  Here,  in  the  age 
of  chivalry,  the  Lacys  and  the  Mortimers  achieved 
many  of  those  feats  of  arms  which  filled  the  border 
counties  with  their  renown.  Here  Stephen  exercised 
his  great  personal  strength  on  behalf  of  the  heir  of  the 
Scottish  throne,  who  was  about  to  be  hauled  up  into 
the  beleaguered  Castle  by  a  somewhat  uncouth  and 
unusual  engine  of  war ;  and  against  these  formidable 
walls  the  wild  tribes  of  Wales  flung  themselves  for  two 
centuries,  only  to  fall  back,  like  the  surge  of  the  sea, 
broken  and  scattered.  The  Castle  of  Ludlow  was  the 
early  residence  of  Edward  IV,  and  the  cradle  of  his 
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infant  sons  ;  and  here  died  Prince  Arthur,  the  elder 
brother  of  Henry  YIII.  In  rather  later  times,  within 
these  walls  sat  that  celebrated  Council  of  Wales  of 
which  Henry  Sydney  was  long  the  President,  and  which 
the  chambers  of  the  building,  ruined  and  roofless  as 
they  are,  show  to  have  been  lodged  so  splendidly. 
Here,  too,  towards  the  close  of  that  brilliant  but  vicious 
provincial  court,  the  attractions  of  which  were  felt  even 
by  the  austere  Baxter,  Butler  wrote  a  part  of  his  immor¬ 
tal  satire,  and  the  masque  of  Comus  was  first  given  to 
the  world.  The  history  of  Ludlow,  however,  both 
Castle  and  Borough,  has  already  been  written,  for  its 
early  period,  with  scrupulous  accuracy  by  Mr.  Eyton  ; 
and  at  greater  length,  and  down  to  a  later  period,  by 
Mr.  Wright ;  and  the  object  of  the  present  paper  is 
only  to  describe  the  particulars  of  the  Castle,  or  at  least 
of  the  military  part  of  it,  and  thus  to  supply  an  ad¬ 
mitted  deficiency. 

The  Castle  of  Ludlow  crowns  a  rocky  promontory 
which  projects  at  a  height  of  above  a  hundred  feet  over 
the  union  of  the  Corve  with  the  Teme.  Eastwards, 
and  in  its  immediate  rear,  and  rather  lower  than  the 
Castle,  hut  much  above  the  adjacent  plain,  stands  the 
grand  cruciform  church  with  its  lofty  central  tower, 
and  about  and  below  it  the  quaint  old  town.  To  the 
north,  far  below  the  walls,  the  Corve  and  the  Teme  are 
seen  to  wind  across  the  meads  which  they  fertilise, 
while  to  the  west  opens  the  deep  and  narrow  ravine 
down  which  their  combined  waters  flow  to  the  distant 
Severn.  Formerly,  when  the  mead  was  a  morass,  and 
the  ravine  choked  with  fallen  timber  and  the  irregu¬ 
larities  of  an  obstructed  drainage,  the  defence  on  these 
two  most  exposed  quarters  must  have  been  peculiarly 
strong,  and  an  addition,  by  no  means  unnecessary,  to 
the  security  of  the  March. 

Tlie  promontory  is  in  plan  rather  more  than  a  right 
angle,  and  its  two  sides  are  protected  by  nature. 
From  the  angle,  at  a  radius  of  about  two  hundred  feet, 
a  broad  and  deep  ditch  has  been  excavated  from  cliff  to 
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cliff,  and  thus,  as  at  Norliam,  encloses  an  area  in  plan 
a  quadrant,  though  not  of  extreme  regularity.  This 
forms  the  middle  ward  of  the  Castle,  and  the  inner 
ward  is  carved  out  of  it  in  its  south-western  corner. 
The  outer  ward  lies  to  the  east  and  south,  covering  the 
middle  ward  on  its  townward  side.  To  form  it,  the 
northern  and  western  sides  were  projected  along  the 
cliffs  about  another  two  hundred  feet,  and  were  con¬ 
nected  by  a  second  ditch,  now  filled  up,  and  which 
formed  the  outer  defence  of  the  place  upon  its  weakest 
but  least  exposed  sides.  This  ditch,  the  line  of  which 
may  be  inferred  from  its  curtain- wall,  was  not  exactly 
concentric  with  the  inner  ditch,  but  lay  in  two  irregular 
lines  nearly  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  so  that  the 
whole  area  of  the  Castle  is  in  form  roughly  rectangular, 
and  about  130  yards  east  and  west  by  150  yards  north 
and  south  ;  including,  therefore,  above  four  acres. 

The  town  also  was  walled,  and  its  walls  abutted  upon 
the  Castle,  which  thus,  as  usual  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  though  provided  with  its  own  defences,  formed 
a  part  of  the  general  enceinte.  The  town- wall  may  still 
be  traced  from  the  south-western  angle  of  the  Castle, 
above  the  river,  to  the  south  gatehouse,  which,  though 
encrusted  with  late  building,  and  disfigured  in  the 
manner  characteristic  of  the  last  and  preceding  cen¬ 
turies,  still  shows  a  portcullis-groove,  and  an  archway 
which  seems  to  be  in  the  Early  English  style,  and  pro¬ 
bably  of  the  time  of  Henry  III. 

The  Castle  is  composed  of  an  inner,  middle,  and  outer 
ward.  The  inner  ward  occupies  the  south-west  angle 
of  the  middle  ward,  and  is  roughly  rectangular,  32  yards 
east  and  west  by  16  yards  north  and  south.  The  south 
wall  divides  it  from  the  outer  ward,  and  its  western  is 
part  of  the  general  enceinte.  Its  two  other  walls  divide 
it  from  the  middle  ward.  This  ward  has  three  towers, 
the  keep,  the  bakehouse,  and  the  postern,  at  its  south¬ 
east,  south-west,  and  north-west,  angles.  In  it  is  the 
well. 

The  middle  ward  contains  a  pile  of  Tudor  buildings 
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over  and  about  the  gateway,  built  against  the  south 
curtain,  which  is  of  Norman  date.  They  abut  also  upon 
the  keep.  Along  the  north  curtain  is  the  grand  mass 
of  the  state  and  domestic  buildings,  composed  of  the 
buttery  tower,  the  hall,  the  state  and  private  rooms, 
and  the  square  tower,  which  occupies  the  north-east 
angle  of  the  ward.  This  group  forms  the  grand  feature 
of  the  Castle,  being  of  mixed  Norman  and  Decorated 
date,  of  great  height,  and  of  lordly  dimensions.  On 
one  side  of  the  ward  is  the  kitchen,  built  against  the 
inner  ward  wall ;  and  opposite  to  it  the  well  known 
Norman  chapel,  the  circular  nave  of  which  stands  de¬ 
tached,  but  which  formerly  had  a  chancel  which  abutted 
upon  the  curtain. 

The  outer  ward  contains  at  present  but  few  buildings. 
Near  the  centre  of  its  curtain  is  the  outer  gatehouse, 
and  on  its  south  side  a  range  of  Tudor  buildings,  pro¬ 
bably  stabling.  One  square  tower,  of  early  date,  stands 
on  the  east  wall,  and  indicates  the  boundary  of  the 
Norman  Castle;  and  another,  later  and  semicircular,  on 
the  west  wall  above  the  river,  bears  the  name  of  Morti¬ 
mer.  There  were  some  later  buildings,  including  pro¬ 
bably  a  chapel,  at  the  south-west  corner  of  this  ward ; 
but  these  are  in  part  pulled  down,  and  this  quarter  of 
the  ward  has  been  walled  off,  and  a  public  footway 
made  across  it.  This  footway  passes  through  two 
modern  doorways  in  the  outer  curtain,  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  which  is  thus  seen.  The  ditch  covering  the 
middle  is,  of  course,  actually  within  the  outer  ward.  It 
is  cut  in  the  rock,  13  yards  broad,  4  yards  deep,  150 
yards  long,  and  in  part  revetted ;  the  revetment  being, 
no  doubt,  a  long  subsequent  addition.  It  is  crossed 
and  closed  at  each  end  by  the  curtain,  and  must  always 
have  been  dry  or  nearly  so.  The  general  position,  and 
to  some  extent  the  plan,  of  Ludlow,  suggest  a  compari¬ 
son  with  Barnard  Castle,  the  outline  of  which  is  also 
Norman. 

Before  considering  the  interior  of  the  Castle,  it  will 
be  convenient  to  bestow  a  few  words  upon  the  walls  as 
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seen  from  the  exterior,  especially  along  the  road  and 
north  fronts.  Commencing  with  the  south-west  angle, 
where  the  front  wall  branches  off  towards  the  river 
bridge,  first  comes  Mortimer’s  Tower,  half  round  in 
plan,  and  in  the  Early  English  style,  in  which  Hugh 
Mortimer  is  said  to  have  been  imprisoned  in  about  1150, 
but  which  seems  of  later  date.  It  has  a  close  gorge- 
wall,  a  basement  at  the  ground  level,  and  three  upper 
floors.  The  basement  is  vaulted,  groined,  and  ribbed, 
but  the  ribs  and  a  large  window  are  insertions.  There 
is  a  well-stair  in  the  north-east  angle,  and  the  upper 
floor  communicates  laterally  with  the  curtain,  which  is 
lofty.  Just  below  the  line  of  the  parapet  is  a  row  of 
corbels  intended  to  support  a  wooden  gallery  or  bretashe. 
This  tower  is  of  Early  English  or  Early  Decorated  date, 
with  additions  of  the  Perpendicular  and  Tudor  periods. 
Next  to  this,  upon  the  wall,  is  the  bakehouse-tower, 
placed  at  the  junction  of  the  exterior  curtain  and  that 
of  the  middle  ward,  and  to  be  described  with  the  keep. 
Beyond  this  tower  the  original  Norman  wall  has  been 
raised  to  40  feet.  In  it  is  what  seems  to  have  been  a 
sewer-mouth.  Next  follows  the  postern  tower,  a  small 
Norman  tower,  square,  of  bold  external  and  no  internal 
projection,  having  a  Norman  door  in  its  gorge  ;  and 
another,  the  postern,  of  4  feet  opening,  in  its  northern 
face.  This  tower  is  closed  up  and  inaccessible.  The 
upper  part  seems  an  addition.  It  marks  the  junction 
of  the  inner  and  middle  wards.  From  it  the  curtain  is 
continued  northward  at  the  same  height ;  the  lower 
part,  at  the  least,  being  original.  Inside,  various  build¬ 
ings,  now^  removed,  were  placed  against  this  wall,  and 
the  wall  itself  is  pierced  by  chambers  and  galleries  not 
now  accessible.  Upon  it  is  corbelled  out  the  vent  of  a 
mural  guardrobe,  which  has  been  supplemented  by  the 
addition  of  a  hollow  shaft  placed  as  a  buttress  below 
the  corbels. 

At  the  north-west  angle  is  a  group  of  towers,  forming 
the  angle,  and  which  contain  the  buttery.  The  first 
has  a  rectangular  projection,  in  the  base  of  which  is  a 
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round-headed  sewer  of  2  ft.  opening.  Connected  with 
this  is  a  second  tower,  a  half-octagon  in  plan,  much 
patched  and  added  to,  but  the  lower  part  of  which  is 
Norman,  and  the  upper  early  Decorated.  This  group  is 
very  lofty,  and  has  a  battering  base,  so  that  the  weight 
is  thrown  backwards  well  within  the  edge  of  the  cliff. 
Across  the  hollow  angle  between  this  last  tower  and  the 
north  curtain  is  turned  a  Norman  squinch  arch,  in  the 
soffit  of  which  is  the  vent,  and  above  the  loop  window  of 
a  guardrobe.  This  curtain  forms  the  wall  of  the  great  hall 
and  adjacent  building.  A  large  stone  spout  marks  the 
buttery,  and  beyond  are  the  three  exterior  windows  of 
the  hall.  This  wall  crowns  a  cliff  of  about  40  ft.,  below 
which  a  broad  platform  has  been  cut  in  modern  times, 
and  from  which  a  second  steep  slope  of  50  ft.  or  60  ft. 
descends  to  the  meadows.  The  hall  wall  ends  in  a  half- 
octagon,  within  which  is  the  staircase  to  the  private 
apartments  ;  and  beyond  this  again  is  the  guardrobe 
tower — a  large  rectangular  mass  of  great  height  and 
breadth,  and  very  bold  projection,  and  entirely  of  Deco¬ 
rated  date.  In  each  of  the  three  faces,  at  the  base,  are 
two  large  shoulder-headed  recesses,  each  containing  a 
vent,  the  sloping  shoot  from  which  is  6  ft.  long.  In  the 
floors  above  are  various  windows  of  one  light  with  tre- 
foiled  heads,  and  above  rises  the  lower  part  of  a  hand¬ 
some  octagonal  chimney  shaft. 

Beyond  the  guardrobe  tow^er  is  the  wall  of  a  part  of 
the  private  apartments,  mainly  of  Decorated  date,  but 
much  altered.  In  its  base  are  three  large  early  Per¬ 
pendicular  windows  of  two  lights,  trefoiled,  with  tracery 
in  the  heads  ;  and  above  are  various  Tudor  insertions  of 
inferior  taste  and  workmanship,  and  the  timbers  of  two 
balconies.  Tliis  face  of  the  middle  ward  ends  in  a  square 
tower  of  Norman  date,  which  stands  at  the  junction  of 
the  walls  of  the  outer  and  middle  ward.  From  hence 
the  wall  is  of  the  outer  ward,  and  seems  to  have 
been  rebuilt  partly  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  to  which 
belongs  a  small  square  headed  door,  outside  which  are 
some  ruins  upon  a  platform  of  rock  about  30  ft.  broad. 
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From  hence  the  wall  is  modern,  nearly  to  the  Norman 
tower,  from  which  to  the  gate  house  it  is  probably 
Norman.  Beyond  the  gatehouse,  to  the  river  cliff,  the 
wall  is  5  ft,  to  6  ft.  thick  and  40  ft.  to  50  ft.  high.  It 
is  old,  but  probably  not  original.  The  ditch  is  filled 
up,  and  trees  have  grown  along  its  line,  two  or  three  of 
which  must  be  above  a  century  old. 

The  INNER  WARD. — The  keep  stands  on  the  higher 
part  of  the  enclosure,  but  at  some  distance  from  the 
river  cliff,  nor  has  it  any  natural  advantages  for  defence. 
It  was  not  intended  to  stand  alone,  but,  as  is  often 
the  case  with  keeps  of  that  age,  upon  the  enceinte, 
and  to  form  part  of  the  general  line  of  defence.  It  is 
peculiar,  in  that  its  original  plan,  though  rectangular, 
had  two  slight  ears  or  projections,  and  it  was,  in  fact, 
slightly  T-shaped,  and  had  communications  right  and 
left  through  the  arms  of  the  T  with  the  curtain  wall  on 
which  it  stood.  This  is  very  unusual,  and  quite  an 
exception  to  the  jealousy  with  which  the  entrances  to 
Norman  keeps  are  usually  guarded.  In  this  respect  it 
is  rather  a  large  mural  tower  than  a  keep.  It  has  been 
much  altered  at  various  periods,  both  within  and  with¬ 
out,  and  the  history  of  these  successive  alterations  is  by 
no  means  easy  to  unravel.  The  body  of  the  keep  is 
40  ft.  long  on  its  south  face,  which  projects  about  7  ft. 
beyond  the  curtain  into  the  outer  ward.  This  is  the 
cross  limb  of  the  T.  The  stem  projects  from  the  curtain 
into  the  inner  ward  about  30  ft.,  and  is  31  ft.  broad. 

In  the  original  building  there  was  a  basement  at  the 
ground  level  and  a  lofty  upper  floor  with  an  open  roof. 
The  exterior  was  plain.  It  had  a  low  plinth,  but  no 
pilaster  strips,  save  that  at  the  end  of  the  east  wall 
there  is  a  sort  of  pilaster  6  ft.  broad  by  1  ft.  deep.  On 
the  south  face  a  string  of  half  hexagonal  section  runs  a 
little  above  the  level  of  the  first  floor,  and  on  the  east 
and  west  faces,  a  little  higher  up,  are  sets  off  of  5  in. 
The  upper  story  is  marked  by  a  similar  set  off  all  round. 
The  north,  south,  and  west  walls  at  the  base  are  7  ft.  6  in. 
thick,  and  above  it  5  ft.  The  east  wall,  containing  the 
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staircase,  is  9  ft^  6  in.  thick.  Two  additions  have  been 
made,  which  much  affect  the  ground  plan.  On  the  west 
the  hollow  angle  of  the  T  has  been  filled  up  by  a  build¬ 
ing  1 1  ft.  broad  by  24  ft.  long,  which  is  carried  up  to  the 
top,  and  enters  partly  into  the  composition  of  a  north¬ 
west  turret.  The  wall  of  this  building  is  only  3  ft.  thick. 
The  corresponding  hollow  angle  on  the  east  face  is  also 
filled  up  by  a  mass  of  masonry  9  ft.  thick,  but  which 
goes  no  higher  than  the  first  floor.  It  contains  a  cell, 
the  porter’s  prison,  and  a  passage  leading  from  the  main 
gate  to  the  well  stair  of  the  keep.  The  porter  s  prison 
is  barrel  vaulted,  is  not  bonded  into  the  keep,  and  is 
probably  very  late  Norman.  There  is  in  the  keep  wall, 
partly  seen  in  the  vault,  a  loop  or  window,  though 
there  is  no  indication  inside  from  whence  it  opened. 

The  existing  keep  is  composed  of  a  basement  and 
three  floors.  At  present  the  basement  is  entered  by  a 
door  in  the  north  wall  from  the  inner  ward,  the 
first  and  other  floors  by  a  well  stair  in  the  east  angle, 
entered  from  the  main  gate.  The  basement  is  three 
steps  below  the  ground  level.  It  is  31  ft.  north  and 
south  and  14  ft.  5  in.  wide.  It  has  a  high  pointed 
vault,  a  loop  in  the  south  or  outer  end,  and  in  the  north 
end  a  loop,  and  above  it  a  window,  and  by  their  side 
the  door  from  the  inner  ward.  The  window  recess  is 
slightly  pointed,  that  of  the  door  more  decidedly  so, 
but  the  exterior  facing  of  both  door  and  window  is  late 
Perpendicular,  four-centred  in  a  flat  head.  In  the  side 
walls,  at  their  north  end,  on  each  side  is  a  Norman 
arcade  of  two  arches,  plain  and  shallow,  springing  from 
plain  detached  columns  with  fluted  and  cushion  capitals, 
the  whole  resting  on  a  low  bench.  The  arcades  begin 
1  ft.  from  the  north  wall,  and  the  arches  are  full  centred, 
but  of  unequal  span,  4  ft.  3  in.  and  5  ft.  11  in.  The 
western  arcade  has  been  walled  up  and  is  only  partially 
seen.  On  the  east  side,  at  the  southern  arch,  the 
column  is  gone,  and  the  lower  half  of  its  nook  is  occu¬ 
pied  by  a  sort  of  altar  of  square  stones,  having  a  large 
flat  stone  on  its  top.  The  whole  work  is  rude.  There 
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are  no  drips  or  hood  mouldings,  and  a  mere  attempt 
at  an  incised  ornament.  The  arcade  is  recessed  about 

1  ft.  In  the  east  wall,  near  its  south  end,  are  two 
square-headed  doors  of  2  ft.  opening  and  7  ft.  6  in. 
apart.  Each  opens  into  a  passage  3  ft.  7  in.  long  and 

2  ft.  7  in.  broad,  and  these  end  in  and  are  connected  by 
a  cross  gallery  12  ft.  long  and  2  ft.  6  in.  broad.  These 
passages  are  lined  with  ashlar  6  ft.  7  in.  high,  and  flat 
topped.  The  roof  is  formed  of  rubble,  wedged  tight 
and  plastered.  Also,  each  doorway  has  a  rebate  and 
barhole,  showing  that  the  door  opened  inwards,  and 
was  fastened  on  the  inner  side  or  from  the  passage, 
into  which,  however,  there  was  no  other  way.  It  ap¬ 
pears  also  that  the  great  chamber  was  formerly  divided 
by  a  cross  wall,  so  placed  that  one  of  these  doors  opened 
into  each  chamber,  and  a  step  in  the  rubble  vaulting 
shows  where  this  wall  crossed,  and  that  there  was  a 
slight  difference  in  the  height  of  the  vault  on  its  two 
faces.  The  southern  of  the  two  doorways  has  been 
mutilated  and  a  Norman  pier  has  been  inserted,  but 
this  seems  modern,  and  a  clumsy  device  to  support  the 
roof.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  for  what  purpose 
this  very  curious  passage  was  constructed.  It  afforded 
a  way  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  room,  but  this  does 
not  account  for  the  position  of  the  bar  holes.  More¬ 
over,  as  regards  the  large  room,  the  arcade  seems 
strangely  out  of  place.  It  was  certainly  confined  to  two 
arches  on  each  side  ;  and  as  the  room  lies  north  and 
south,  it  could  scarcely  have  been  a  chapel,  neither  is  it 
likely  that  it  was  a  room  of  state.  The  wall  seems  at 
one  time  to  have  been  lined  with  ashlar,  and  there  are 
ashlar  bands  in  the  vault,  a  part  of  which  is  built  of 
hammer-dressed  stone,  and  part  of  very  ordinary  rubble. 
The  arcade  and  probably  the  substance  of  the  building 
are  rather  early  Norman,  and  the  vault  and  north  wall 
seem  additions  in  the  Early  English  period.  This 
chamber  has  no  communication  with  the  additions 
either  upon  the  east  or  the  west  front. 

The  fa^st  floor  is  exactly  above  the  basement,  and 
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measures  30  ft.  by  17  ft.  6  in.  In  its  south  end  is  a 
Tudor  window,  no  doubt  replacing  a  Norman  loop  ;  and 
in  its  north  end  are  two  windows  in  Tudor  recesses,  and 
between  them  a  Tudor  fireplace.  In  the  west  wall,  north 
end,  a  round-headed  door  opens  into  a  side  chamber 
8  ft.  by  13  ft.,  vaulted,  but  with  a  timber  fioor,  having 
windows  to  the  north  and  west,  and  in  its  east  or  keep 
side  two  round-headed  recesses  of  3  ft.  8  in.  opening, 
and  3  ft.  deep.  In  the  south  end  of  this  room  a  narrow 
passage  leads  into  a  guardrobe  chamber  7ft.  6  in.  by  5ft., 
with  a  loop  to  the  west.  Between  the  two  rooms  is  a 
block  of  masonry  which  contains  the  shafts  of  the  guard- 
robes  from  the  upper  story.  In  the  other  or  south  end 
of  the  west  side  of  the  main  room  a  lofty  full-centred 
arch  of  5  ft.  10  in.  opening,  is  the  mouth  of  a  vaulted 
lobby  1 3  ft.  7  in.  long  ;  at  first  5  ft.  10  in.  wide,  and 
then  reduced  to  3  ft.  2  in.  This  opens  upon  the  south 
curtain,  west  of  the  keep.  In  the  south  wall  of  the  lobby 
is  a  small  round-headed  window  in  a  plain  recess,  and 
outside,  flanked  with  nook-shafts,  the  only  ornamented 
Norman  window  in  the  keep.  Opposite,  in  the  east 
wall,  is  a  door,  of  4  ft.  3  in.  opening,  which  leads  into  a 
vaulted  and  groined  chamber  8  ft.  square,  with  a  loop 
to  the  south,  and  to  the  east  a  short  passage  4  ft.  wide, 
which  opens  upon  the  south  curtain  and  leads  to  the 
upper  floor  of  the  gatehouse.  In  the  north  wall  of  the 
chamber  is  the  head  of  a  straight  staircase,  which 
threads  the  east  wall  of  the  keep,  and  was  the  original 
entrance  from  the  ground  level  to  the  first  floor.  The 
staircase  is  of  ashlar,  barrel-vaulted,  and  fifteen  steps 
are  still  to  be  seen.  lieturning  to  the  main  chamber, 
there  remains  to  be  noticed  a  door  at  the  north  end  of 
the  east  wall,  which  opens  into  a  well  stair,  and  from 
it  by  an  outer  door  into  what  was  the  first  floor  of  the 
gatehouse.  This  well  stair  occupies  the  north-east 
angle  of  the  keep.  It  is  entered  by  a  vaulted  rising 
passage  in  the  east  wall  from  the  main  gate  at  the 
ground  level,  and  the  staircase  rises  to  the  ramparts, 
opening  upon  the  first  and  two  upper  floors.  At  present 
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its  door  and  window  openings  are  Tudor,  but  the  stair¬ 
case  itself  is  probably  much  older.  It  is  evident  that 
here  was  the  original  entrance  to  the  keep,  as  at  Chep¬ 
stow  and  Carlisle,  whence  a  straight  stair  led  up  the  centre 
of  the  wall  to  the  first  floor;  but  when  the  lower  part  of 
the  well  stair  was  inserted,  the  straight  stair  was  walled 
up,  and  so  remains.  At  Chepstow  and  Carlisle,  besides 
the  staircase,  there  was  a  door  which  gave  entrance  to 
the  basement  floor.  This  could  not  have  been  the  case 
here,  for  it  would  have  cut  the  arcade.  The  cill  of  the 
south-east  door  show^s  the  floor  of  the  first  floor  chamber 
to  have  been  slightly  raised,  which  was,  no  doubt,  done 
when  the  vaulting  was  inserted.  There  are  two  square 
holes  in  the  floor,  intended  to  give  air  to  the  main  room 
below,  and  probably  late  insertions.  This  storey  was 
12  ft.  6  in.  high.  From  it  seventeen  steps  in  the  well- 
staircase  lead  to  a  Tudor  door  into  the  second  floor. 

The  second  floor  is  of  the  same  dimensions  with  the 
first.  In  its  south  wall  is  a  Tudor  window,  no  doubt  re¬ 
placing  one  of  Norman  date;  and  in  the  north  wall  two 
windows,  square-headed,  but  in  round-headed  though 
not  Norman  recesses.  In  the  east  wall,  besides  the 
staircase  door,  is  a  Tudor  fireplace,  possibly  only  refaced 
in  that  style.  This  wall  has  been  much  altered  and 
patched,  and  the  fireplace  is  probably  an  insertion.  In 
the  west  wall,  at  its  north  end,  a  door  opens  into  a 
lateral  chamber,  above  that  appended  to  the  first  floor, 
and  in  it  are  two  guardrobes.  It  has  a  square-headed 
loop  to  the  north  and  three  to  the  west,  the  central  one 
in  a  round-headed  recess.  On  a  level  with  this  chamber, 
and  probably  opening  from  it,  is  a  small  chamber  over 
the  west  lobby.  This  has  a  loop  to  the  west,  but  is  not 
accessible.  There  is  a  similar  chamber  over  the  east 
lobby,  but  how  entered  does  not  appear.  This  second 
floor  is  1 1  ft.  10  in.  high,  and  from  it  nineteen  steps 
ascend  to  the  floor  above. 

The  third  floor,  also  entered  by  a  Tudor  doorway  from 
the  staircase,  is  of  the  same  dimensions  with  the  floor 
below.  In  the  east  wall  is  a  fireplace,  also  Tudor,  and 
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in  the  west  wall,  at  the  north  end,  a  square-headed  door, 
opening  into  the  third  floor  of  the  appended  chamber. 
This  chamber  has  a  Decorated  window  in  its  north  wall, 
and  had  a  timber  floor  and  ceiling,  and  is  crossed  by  a 
round-headed  arch  which  supports  the  south  wall  of  the 
north-west  turret.  A  weather-moulding  in  the  south 
wall  shows  that  this  appendage  had  at  first  a  lean-to  roof. 

The  south  wall  of  the  main  chamber  has  also  a  weather 
moulding,  showing  that  this  wall  was  once  a  gable,  and 
that  the  keep  had  originally  a  high  pitched  roof  with  a 
central  ridge.  A  Tudor  window  has  been  inserted  into 
the  wall,  and  cuts  through  the  moulding.  The  north 
wall  is  pierced  by  two  round-headed  recesses,  in  which 
are  trefoil-headed  windows  of  one  light,  and  apparently 
of  Decorated  date.  There  is  no  weather-moulding  at 
this  end,  one  of  the  many  indications  that  this  wall  has 
been  rebuilt.  This  floor,  like  that  below  it,  is  1 1  ft.  10  ins. 
high,  and  from  it  nineteen  steps  ascend  to  the  battle¬ 
ments,  opening  by  a  Tudor  door  at  the  stair  head.  The 
stair  ends  in  a  rectangular  turret,  15  ft.  by  9  ft.  The 
north-west  turret,  8  ft.  by  10  ft.,  has  no  opening  from 
the  ramparts.  The  two  southern  turrets  are  larger,  and 
both  have  exterior  staircases  of  twelve  stairs  leading  to 
their  flat  roofs.  The  south-west  turret  is  15  ft.  by  14  ft., 
and  the  south-eastern,  not  now  accessible,  is  about  1 5  ft. 
square.  The  north  and  south  walls  are  here  5  ft.  thick, 
two  being  occupied  by  the  embattled  parapet.  The  east 
wall  is  9  ft.  thick,  and  contained  a  double  chimney  flue. 
The  west  wall  is  double,  the  inner  4  ft.  thick,  being  the 
wall  of  the  keep,  and  the  outer  3  ft.  to  the  wall  of  the 
appendage.  The  space  between,  5  ft.  8  in.  broad,  was 
covered  by  a  flat  roof,  so  that  the  rampart  here  was 
12  ft.  8  in.  broad  within  the  parapet.  There  were  two 
embrasures  on  each  face  of  the  keep,  and  the  roof  last 
laid  upon  it  was  flat. 

The  keep  seems  originally  to  have  been  built  by 
Roger  de  Lacy,  1086  to  1096,  as  a  plain  T-shaped 
tower,  upon  and  a  part  of  the  curtain  wall.  It  had  a 
basement  floor  at  the  ground  level,  and  one  upper 
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floor  of  considerable  height,  with  an  open,  high-pitched 
roof,  of  which  the  north  and  south  walls,  nearly  if  not 
quite  of  their  present  height,  formed  the  gables,  just  as 
in  the  Norman  gatehouse  of  Sherborne  Castle.  Pro¬ 
bably  the  side  w^alls  were  nearly  as  high  as  the  gables, 
so  as  to  conceal  the  roof.  The  basement  was  entered  at 
the  ground  level  by  a  door  in  the  north  wall.  It  had 
at  least  two  arches  of  an  arcade  in  each  of  its  side  walls, 
and  was  probably  divided  by  a  cross  wall  into  two 
chambers,  the  inner  being  entered  by  the  passage  in  the 
east  wall.  The  entrance  to  the  upper  floor  was  also  on 
the  ground  level,  but  in  the  east  wall,  and  therefore  in 
the  middle  ward.  It  was  by  a  small  door  and  short 
passage,  from  which,  on  the  south  or  left,  a  staircase 
threaded  the  east  wall,  and  landed  in  a  vaulted  lobby 
at  the  level  of  the  first  floor.  This  lobby  and  one 
opposite  to  it  led  out  upon  the  curtain.  How  the 
battlements  were  reached  is  uncertain,  possibly  by  the 
present  well  staircase,  which,  in  that  case,  commenced 
at  the  upper  floor  level. 

The  first  alteration  made  in  the  Norman  period  was 
probably  a  century  later  than  the  original  building. 
This  consisted  in  the  addition  of  a  building  on  the 
west  front,  filling  up  the  hollow  angle  of  the  T.  It 
contained  a  basement,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  cess¬ 
pit,  and  is  now  entered  by  a  breach,  and  is  vaulted. 
The  roof  was  a  lean-to.  To  enter  this  building  a  door 
was  opened  in  the  wall  of  the  keep,  and  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  or  east  side  a  mass  of  masonry  was  built  into  the 
other  hollow  angle  of  the  T.  This,  however,  stopped  at 
the  first  floor  level,  and  was  probably  intended  to  give 
a  second  passage  between  the  first  floor  and  the  gate¬ 
house.  In  the  block  was  a  vaulted  prison  cell  for  the 
porter,  and  a  passage  which  led  into  and  covered  the 
entrance  of  the  keep. 

At  a  later  date,  during  the  Early  English  period,  still 
greater  changes  were  made.  The  north  wall  was  either 
rebuilt  or  refaced,  the  basement  was  vaulted,  and  the 
north-east  angle  was  taken  down  and  rebuilt,  a  well 
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stair  being  probably  inserted  into  it.  At  the  same  time 
the  lateral  walls  and  the  west  appendage  were  raised, 
the  first  floor  fitted  with  a  flat  ceiling,  and  two  floors 
inserted  above  it,  with  doors  into  the  western  append¬ 
age,  and  two  turrets  were  carried  up  at  the  two 
northern  angles  of  the  building. 

I'lie  next  and  final  alteration  occurred  in  the  Tudor 
period,  when  the  vault  of  the  eastern  entrance  was  re¬ 
built,  and  faced  with  an  outer  door  case,  the  well  stair¬ 
case  fitted  with  doors  and  loops,  and  the  old  straight 
staircase  walled  up,  and  fireplaces  inserted  in  the  walls. 
Also  the  north  door  and  window  of  the  basement  were 
refaced.  Of  course  all  this  is  a  matter  of  opinion  only, 
the  alterations  having  been  so  great  and  of  so  complete 
a  character  that  it  is  difficult  to  form  even  a  theory  con¬ 
cerning  them.  This  is  one  of  the  most  curious  and  per¬ 
plexing  Norman  keeps  now  standing.  It  is  much  to  he 
desired  that  its  owner  would  cause  an  accurate  plan 
and  section  of  it  at  each  floor  to  be  made  and  published. 

The  curtain  connecting  the  keep  with  the  bakehouse 
toiver  is  36  ft.  by  38  ft.  long,  7  ft.  thick,  and  about  20  ft. 
high  to  the  ramparts,  but  it  had  a  covered  passage,  and 
rose  towards  the  tower,  probably  having  a  narrow  stair¬ 
case  communicating  with  the  second  floor,  while  the 
main  gallery  opened  into  the  first  floor.  The  tower  is 
rectangular,  about  23  ft.  by  27  ft.  It  projects  16  ft. 
into  the  ditch,  and  its  interior  measures  15  ft.  by  11  ft. 
It  was  originally  open  at  the  gorge  into  the  inner  ward, 
the  masonry  being  replaced,  as  at  Cologne  and  Avignon, 
and  as  in  the  later  gatehouse  of  the  Tower  of  London, 
by  a  timber  partition.  A  large  oven  has  been  built  at  the 
ground  level,  filling  up  the  whole  area,  and  an  arch 
turned  at  the  first  floor  level,  supporting  a  wall,  which 
replaces  the  timber  work  in  the  upper  floors.  In  this 
wall  are  a  fireplace,  small  oven,  and  window.  A  door  in 
the  east  wall  opens  from  the  curtain,  and  in  the  west 
wall  another  door  opens  into  a  mural  passage  in  the  west 
or  outer  curtain,  in  which  it  has  a  loop.  On  the  left  or 
south  is  a  guardrobe  chamber,  6  ft.  by  5  ft.,  with  a  loop 
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to  the  south,  and  in  the  opposite  direction  the  passage 
runs  11  ft.,  descending  four  steps.  It  probably  was  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  substance  of  the  curtain  to  the  postern 
tower,  but  is  now  walled  up.  The  upper  or  second  floor 
of  the  tower  is  not  accessible.  It  seems  to  be  on  the 
pattern  of  the  first  floor,  and  is  entered  by  an  exterior 
staircase  from  the  south  curtain,  and  on  the  other  side 
has  a  guardrobe  and  passage  opening  upon  the  rampart 
of  the  west  curtain,  towards  the  postern  tower.  The 
bakehouse  tower  is  Norman,  and  of  the  age  of  the  keep. 
Its  floors  were  of  timber. 

The  jpostern  tower  is  spiked  up  and  inaccessible.  It 
is  about  the  size  and  height  of  the  bakehouse  tower, 
and  of  the  same  date,  but  its  gorge  was  always  closed. 
At  the  ground  level  a  small  door  opens  from  the  inner 
ward,  and  there  is  a  similar  door  on  the  north  and  outer 
face  of  the  tower,  which  is  the  postern.  Both  are  full 
centred  and  plain.  This  tower  has  no  internal  projec¬ 
tion.  In  the  ward,  close  to  the  tower  door,  in  a  most 
inconvenient  position,  is  the  well,  with  a  shaft  worked 
roughly  in  the  rock,  8  ft.  in  diameter.  It  is  now 
partly  choked  up. 

The  cross  curtain  from  the  postern  is  carried  straight 
to  the  north-east  angle  of  the  ward,  and  thence  turns 
south,  till  it  abuts  upon  the  keep.  This  wall,  though 
probably  Norman,  is  not  so  old  as  the  keep  or  main 
curtain,  so  that  in  the  original  castle  the  inner  and 
middle  ward  seem  to  have  been  one.  There  is  a  round- 
headed  door  in  the  curtain  near  its  north-east  angle, 
which  opens  between  the  inner  and  middle  ward. 

The  middle  ward  is  the  most  important  division  of 
the  castle.  In  it  are  the  domestic  and  state  buildings, 
the  chapel,  the  kitchen,  and  the  great  gatehouse.  The 
principal  buildings  occupy  its  north  side,  resting  upon 
and  forming  the  exterior  curtain  wall.  Near  the  centre 
is  the  hall.  This  was  a  noble  apartment,  60  ft.  long 
by  30  ft.  broad,  and  35  ft.  high  to  the  springing  corbels 
of  its  open  timber  roof.  The  recesses  for  the  hammer 
beams  remain,  and  the  corbels  on  which  the  principals 
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rested.  Owing  to  the  low  springing  of  the  main  timbers 
the  roof  had  from  within  the  appearance  of  a  very  high 
pitch,  which  the  water  table  shows  not  really  to  have 
been  the  case.  It  is  on  the  first  fioor,  and  approached 
from  the  court  by  a  broad  exterior  staircase,  opening 
in  the  south  wall  near  its  west  or  lower  end.  In  the 
north  wall  are  three  long  narrow  windows  of  one  light 
each,  trefoiled,  and  crossed  by  a  heavy  transom,  and  in 
the  east  end  of  this  side  a  small  door  leads,  probably, 
into  a  guardrobe.  The  view  from  these  windows  is  up 
the  Teme  and  Corvedale.  In  the  south  wall  are  three 
large  windows  looking  upon  the  court.  They  are  of 
two  lights,  trefoiled,  and  crossed  by  a  transom.  Their 
recesses  have  equilaterally  arched  heads,  and  the  angles 
are  replaced  by  filleted  beads.  One  window  only  has 
a  stone  seat.  The  great  door,  towards  the  west  end  of 
this  side,  matches  with  the  window  recesses,  though  a 
little  lower.  In  the  west  end  are  two  buttery  doors  of 
unequal  size,  and  at  the  north-west  corner  a  door  opens, 
as  at  Pembroke,  into  a  well  stair  to  the  roof.  In  the 
east  end  of  the  hall,  near  the  north-east  corner,  and 
high  up,  is  a  combined  door  and  window — a  sort  of 
hatch,  by  means  of  which  those  in  the  upper  state  room 
could  either  look  into  the  hall  or  step  down  into  the 
gallery  that  ran  across  above  the  dais.  The  central 
south  window  has  been  blocked  up,  and  converted  into 
a  late  Tudor  fireplace.  No  doubt  the  original  grate, 
as  at  Penshurst,  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  hall. 

West  of  the  hall  is  the  buttery  tower,  a  very  fine 
group,  which  occupied  the  north-west  angle  of  the 
ward.  Part  of  it  projects  boldly,  and  caps  the  north¬ 
western  angle  of  the  curtain.  The  part  within  the 
ward  is  also  rectangular.  The  part  connected  with 
the  curtain  is  Norman,  and  was  a  large  rectangular 
tower  with  an  open  gorge.  In  its  base  are  two  round- 
headed  doorways,  now  nearly  buried,  whence  mural 
passages  led  to  guardrobes  in  the  curtain.  The  older 
part  has  been  raised,  and  a  pointed  arch  turned,  and 
upon  it  a  wall  built  closing  the  gorge  at  the  second 
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floor.  This  tower  has  had  large  additions  on  its  inner 
face,  and  is  now  a  part  only  of  the  building  of  which 
the  basement  seems  to  have  been  a  store  ;  and  the  first 
floor,  33  feet  by  27  feet,  a  serving-room  and  buttery 
attached  to  the  hall.  This  room  was  entered  by  a  side- 
door  on  the  great  hall  staircase,  so  that  the  dishes  were 
brought  from  the  kitchen- up  the  great  stair,  but  not 
through  the  great  door  of  the  hall.  In  the  buttery  is 
a  large  fireplace. 

At  the  other  or  east  end  of  the  hall  are  the  state 
rooms,  contained  within  a  grand  and  lofty  structure, 
rectangular  in  plan,  and  projecting  beyond  the  hall. 
Whether  the  foundations  are  Norman,  or  whether,  like 
the  superstructure,  the  whole  is  of  Decorated  date,  is 
doubtful.  The  material  is  excellent  ashlar.  There  are 
a  basement  and  two  upper  floors.  In  the  first  is  a  grand 
fireplace ;  but  the  principal  apartments  were  on  the 
second  floor.  The  door  and  window  openings  are  nume¬ 
rous  and  varied.  Some  are  excellent  Decorated,  with 
lancet  and  segmental  arches  ;  others  are  insertions  in 
florid  Perpendicular;  and  others,  in  wretched  taste  and 
of  base  materials  and  workmanship,  are  of  Tudor  date. 
The  upper  room  has  also  a  large  fireplace,  and  the 
abutments  of  the  hood  are  two  carved  heads.  The 
north  window  is  of  one  light,  and  of  great  length, 
divided  by  transoms.  The  south  window  is  of  similar 
character,  but  has  two  lights.  This  upper  room  had  an 
open  roof  of  low  pitch,  supported  by  three  pairs  of  prin¬ 
cipals. 

Next  to  these  rooms,  on  the  east  side,  is  a  smaller 
pile  of  buildings,  also  rectangular,  which  fills  up  the 
space  between  the  state  rooms  and  the  north-eastern 
tower.  This,  probably,  was  appropriated  below,  to 
servants^  apartments,  and  above,  to  the  principal  bed¬ 
rooms.  There  are  in  the  basement  three  fine  early 
Perpendicular  windows  of  two  lights,  trefoiled,  and  with 
the  centre  mullion  carried  through  the  head.  Windows 
of  this  size,  so  low  down  in  an  outer  wall,  are  rare,  and 
what  is  also  curious,  they  open  from  two  rooms  by  no 
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means  remarkable  for  size  or  ornamentation.  This  part 
of  the  suite,  originally  Decorated,  on  perhaps  a  Norman 
foundation,  seems  to  have  been  remodelled  or  rebuilt  in 
the  Perpendicular  period.  Connected  with  these  build¬ 
ings  and  with  the  state  apartments,  and  abutting  upon 
both,  is  the  guardrohe  tower — a  grand  rectangular  struc¬ 
ture  projecting  from  the  curtain,  and  wholly  of  ashlar, 
and  of  Decorated  date.  It  is  composed  of  a  basement 
and  four  upper  floors.  The  basement  is  occupied  by 
several  guardrobes,  the  spacious  outlets  of  which  have 
already  been  described.  The  upper  floors  seem  to  be 
connected  with  the  state  rooms,  and  in  the  walls  are 
many  small  chambers  not  accessible.  The  windows  are 
of  one  light,  trefoiled,  usually  with  a  transom.  Between 
this  building  and  the  hall,  projecting  outside  the 
curtain,  is  a  multangular  turret  containing  a  staircase. 

The  north-eastern  tower  caps  the  angle  of  the  ward. 
It  is  rectangular  in  plan  and  of  Norman  date.  It  forms 
a  part  of  the  two  curtains  of  the  middle  and  outer  ward, 
standing  upon  each.  In  its  base  a  door  leads  into  a 
mural  passage  in  the  east  curtain,  now  blocked  up  with 
rubbish,  and  in  its  first  floor  is  a  guardrobe  in  the  north 
wall. 

The  hitchen,  wholly  of  Decorated  date,  is  a  large 
rectangular  building,  placed  against  the  wall  of  the 
inner  ward,  but  free  on  the  other  three  sides.  It  has 
two  large  windows  to  the  east,  and  an  excellent  door  in 
the  north  wall,  opposite  to  the  hall  staircase.  The 
flagging  of  the  floor  remains,  and  parts  of  the  large  fire¬ 
place  on  the  west  side,  with  a  couple  of  small  side  ovens. 
It  has  had  divers  Perpendicular  additions.  The  back 
kitchen  was  to  the  west,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  breach 
in  the  adjacent  wall  of  the  inner  ward  represents  a  late 
doorway,  communicating  with  the  well  and  the  great 
oven. 

The  gatehouse  is  approached  from  the  middle  ward 
by  a  bridge  over  the  ditch,  of  which  the  inner  end  was 
broken  by  a  drawbridge,  flanked  by  walls  with  loops. 
The  gateway  has  a  low-pointed  arch,  on  a  tablet  above 
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wliicli  are  the  arms  of  Elizabeth  and  those  of  Sir  Henry 
Sydney,  with  the  date  1581.  As  the  curtain  is  7  ft. 
thick,  and  bonded  into  the  keep,  it  is  evidently  original, 
and  the  door  fittings  are  an  insertion.  There  is  no 
portcullis.  The  entrance  door  opened  into  a  passage, 
having  the  porter’s  prison  and  the  entrance  to  the  keep 
on  the  left,  and  on  the  right  the  gatehouse  chambers. 
The  building  is  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  and  very  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  older  work.  Probably  the  original  entrance 
was  by  a  mere  archway  in  the  curtain,  as  at  Kenilworth 
and  Bridgenorth. 

The  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  is  the 
most  remarkable  part  of  the  castle.  It  stands  out  in 
the  centre  of  the  middle  ward,  between  the  gatehouse 
and  the  hall.  All  of  it  that  remains  is  the  circular  nave. 
This  is  28  ft.  in  interior  diameter,  with  walls  4  ft.  thick. 
It  has  an  entrance  door  to  the  west,  and  a  large  chancel 
arch  to  the  east.  The  rest  of  the  interior  is  occupied 
bv  a  mural  arcade  of  fourteen  arches,  seven  on  a  side, 
resting  on  a  low  stone  bench.  The  arches  are  alternately 
chevron  moulded  and  beaded,  the  capitals  cushion¬ 
shaped  and  roughly  ornamented.  Above  the  arcade 
was  a  timber  gallery  resting  upon  twelve  corbels,  of 
which  one  is  decided  Norman  and  one  Early  English. 
Light  was  admitted  by  three  windows,  to  the  west, 
north,  and  south.  That  over  the  door  was  round- 
headed,  with  plain  flanking  detached  shafts,  and  round 
the  head  a  chevron  and  double  billet  moulding.  Out^ 
side,  these  windows  rest  upon  a  billeted  string,  the 
flanking  shafts  are  engaged,  with  small  plain  caps  and 
bases,  and  the  ring-stones,  of  considerable  breadth,  rest 
upon  an  abacus,  and  are  worked  in  chevron  and  billet 
mouldings.  The  north  and  south  windows  are  quite 
plain. 

The  west  door  is  a  fine  example  of  enriched  late 
Norman  work.  Outside  it  stands  in  a  double  recess, 
having  detached  nooked  flanking  shafts,  two  on  each 
side,  with  fluted  capitals,  and  the  semicircular  spaces 
above  the  flutes  are  covered  with  a  small  indented 
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pattern,  a  sort  of  hollow  nail-head.  Of  the  four,  all 
the  caps  and  one  shaft  remain.  The  actual  doorway  has 
plain  square  jambs.  Above,  a  bold  simple  abacus,  the 
under  chamfer  of  v/hich  is  hollow,  has  the  face  carved 
with  the  rudimentary  dog  tooth  ornament.  Over  the 
door  is  a  deep  chevron  moulding.  The  next  ring,  over 
the  inner  shafts,  has  a  bold  beading,  and  the  outer,  and 
much  the  broadest  ring,  has  a  chevron  moulding  re¬ 
duplicated,  and  above  it  a  double  billeted  drip. 

The  chancel  arch  is  large,  round-headed,  and  of  three 
ribs,  beneath  a  double  billet  moulding.  The  style  of 
ornamentation  resembles  generally  that  of  the  west 
door.  On  the  west  face  are  two  nook  shafts  on  each 
side,  and  in  addition  two  half  shafts  are  placed  as 
pilasters  in  the  actual  archway  supporting  the  middle 
rib.  This  arch  and  that  of  the  door  have  become 
slightly  flattened  by  settlement,  as  is  shown  by  the 
gaping  of  the  sofflt  joints  near  the  crown.  The  east 
face  of  this  arch  is  quite  plain,  save  that  the  abacus  is 
returned.  The  original  chancel,  42  ft.  long,  had  a  high 
pitched  roof,  and  there  is  a  mark  of  a  second  and  later 
one  less  steep.  The  side  walls  are  gone.  The  curtain 
formed  the  east  wall,  and  has  no  window.  Outside,  the 
nave  is  divided  into  two  stages  by  a  billeted  string,  on 
which  the  windows  rest,  and  w^hich  is  considerably 
above  the  top  of  the  door.  Above  is  a  plain  battlement 
of  no  projection,  with  embrasures  one  half  the  breadth 
of  the  merlons. 

Two  arches  of  the  nave  arcade  have  been  pierced  for 
Tudor  windows,  and  a  third,  to  the  north,  has  been 
converted  into  a  doorway.  The  north  window  has  also 
been  made  a  doorway,  and  it  is  evident  that  a  light 
gallery  of  two  stages  was  laid  from  the  domestic  apart¬ 
ments  to  the  chapel,  the  upper  opening  on  the  circular 
gallery.  The  original  way  to  this  circular  gallery  must 
have  been  by  a  wooden  stair  within  the  building.  The 
chancel  was  standing  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  and 
had  two  Tudor  windows  in  its  north  w^all  and  windows 
in  the  roof,  also  the  nave  had  a  saddleback  roof,  of 
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which  the  gables  were  east  and  west.  The  material 
of  the  chapel  is  coursed  rubble.  South-west  of  the 
chapel  was,  in  Elizabeth’s  time,  a  fountain.  This 
chapel  is  with  great  probability  attributed  to  Jocelyn 
de  Dinan  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I  (1100-1135),  the 
Temple  church,  which  it  resembles,  dating  from  1127. 

The  OUTER  WARD. — The  gatehouse  has  been  much 
altered  and  mutilated.  In  front  it  presents  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  gateway,  with  a  low  pointed  arch,  in  a  curtain 
about  6  ft.  thick  and  35  ft.  high,  of  which  the  merlons 
are  pierced  by  plain  loops.  On  each  side  the  gate  is  a 
flanking  wall  3  ft.  thick,  and  projecting  8  ft.,  which,  no 
doubt,  covered  the  drawbridge.  The  arch  looks  De¬ 
corated,  as  is  probably  the  curtain,  though  the  battle¬ 
ments  are  probably  modern.  The  ditch  has  been  filled 
up,  and  large  trees  grow  along  its  course.  The  only 
buildings  in  this  ward  are  placed  against  the  curtain, 
and  have  already  been  noticed. 

There  is  no  evidence,  material  or  by  record,  of  any 
castle  here  before  the  Norman  conquest.  The  Low  or 
Mound  known  to  have  been  removed  from  the  church¬ 
yard,  and  the  memory  of  which  is  preserved  in  the 
name  of  the  town,  is  the  only  ancient  earthwork  con¬ 
nected  with  the  place,  and  was,  no  doubt,  sepulchral. 
The  original  Norman  castle  seems  to  have  stood  on  the 
present  lines.  It  was  composed  of  a  keep,  placed  close 
to  the  entrance,  and  forming  a  part  of  the  enceinte. 
Westward,  the  keep  was  connected  by  a  short  curtain 
with  the  south-west  or  bakehouse  tower,  rectangular, 
of  moderate  size,  and  having  its  inner  face  or  gorge 
open.  From  thence  the  curtain  passed  at  right  angles 
northwards  along  the  edge  of  the  rock  to  a  second 
tower,  also  rectangular,  and  containing  a  postern.  F rom 
thence,  still  along  the  edge  of  the  rock,  the  curtain, 
probably  25  ft.  high,  reached  the  north-west  angle, 
where  it  was  capped  by  a  tower  nearly  rectangular, 
but  placed  diagonally,  so  as  to  cap  the  angle,  and  which 
was  open  in  the  rear.  Thence  the  curtain  passed  east¬ 
wards,  along  the  north  front,  to  the  north-east  angle, 
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where  was  a  tower,  square  or  nearly  so.  No  doubt  the 
Norman  domestic  buildings  were  placed  upon  this 
curtain,  and  probably  there  was  a  central  tower  on  the 
wall  near  the  present  guardrobe  tower.  From  the 
north-east  tower  to  the  keep  was  the  curved  curtain, 
probably  then,  as  now,  free  from  buildings,  and  outside 
of  this  a  ditch,  still  remaining,  and  extending  from  cliff 
to  cliff.  Of  this  original  Castle  there  at  present  remain 
the  keep,  the  bakehouse  and  postern  towers,  the  base  of 
the  buttery,  and  much  of  the  north-eastern  tower,  and 
more  or  less  of  the  curtain. 

Later  in  the  Norman  period  certain  changes  were 
made.  The  keep  was  raised  and  enlarged,  the  curtain 
forming  the  inner  ward  was  built,  and  probably  the 
w^ell  was  sunk,  and  in  the  middle  ward  the  chapel  was 
built.  The  outer  ward  may  have  been  part  of  the 
original  design,  or  it  may  have  been  a  late  Norman 
addition  ;  that  it  was  not  of  later  date  than  this  is 
shown  by  the  square  mural  tower.  All  the  rest, 
curtain,  gatehouse,  and  Mortimer  tower  are  later. 

The  next  changes  were  in  the  Decorated  period, 
when  very  important  alterations  were  made  in  the 
older  parts,  amounting  almost  to  a  reconstruction  of 
the  fortress.  Very  early  in  the  period,  perhaps  before 
it,  the  north  door  and  window  of  the  basement  of  the 
keep  were  inserted,  the  vault  turned,  and  probably  the 
gateway  remodelled.  At  a  later  date,  but  still  early  in 
the  Decorated  period,  the  hall,  buttery,  and  domestic 
apartments  were  built  along  the  north  front  and  the 
kitchen. 

The  works  in  the  Perpendicular  style  are  few,  and 
are  confined  to  alterations  in  the  domestic  apartments, 
and  in  the  entrance  passage  to  the  keep  and  the 
kitchen. 

Then  came  the  Tudor  period,  in  which  the  Castle 
had  to  be  converted  into  a  palace  for  the  presidents  of 
the  marches.  The  base  of  the  keep  became  a  prison, 
the  well-stair  was  probably  inserted,  the  rooms  fitted 
with  Tudor  windows  and  fireplaces,  and  the  gatehouse 
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was  built.  Much  was  done  in  fitting  up  the  hall  and 
domestic  apartments,  though  in  a  slight  and  flimsy- 
manner,  so  that  most  of  this  work  has  disappeared, 
and  stables  were  built  in  the  outer  ward.  The  extinc¬ 
tion  of  the  Council  of  Wales  and  the  civil  wars  put  a 
stop  to  any  outlay  upon  the  place,  and  for  some  time  it 
seems  to  have  been  freely  pillaged,  until  it  became  a 
complete  ruin,  without  floors,  or  roofs,  or  any  kind  of 
fittings  in  lead,  iron,  or  timber.  Of  late  years  it  has 
been  so  far  cared  for  as  to  be  protected  against  all 
uries  save  those  of  time  and  weather,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  is  freely  open  to  all  visitors.  What  is 
wanted  for  antiquarian  purposes  is  that  the  mural 
passages  should  be  cleared  out,  and  a  plan  made  of  each 
floor. 


HISTORY.- 

Ludlow  is  apparently  a  purely  Norman  fortress.  Its 
earthworks,  such  as  they  are,  or  were,  have  nothing  in 
common,  either  in  position  or  character,  with  the  hill 
forts  of  British  origin,  so  common  in  that  district, 
neither  do  they  at  all  resemble  the  later  and  English 
works  attributed  to  ^Ethelflmd  and  her  countrymen  in 
the  ninth  or  tenth  centuries,  and  of  which  Wigmore, 
Bichard’s  Castle,  and  Shrewsbury  are  adjacent  types. 
In  plan,  indeed,  Ludlow  is  not  unlike  those  works  by 
which  headlands  and  promontories  on  the  sea  shore 
were  frequently  defended,  it  is  supposed,  by  the 
Scandinavian  sea  kings,  and  of  which  the  entrenchment 
at  Flamborough  Head  is  the  finest  example  on  record  ; 
but  these  are  seldom,  if  ever,  found  far  inland,  nor  is 
there  anything  in  the  two  concentric  segments  of 
ditches  which  constitute,  or  did  formerly  constitute,  the 
earthworks  of  Ludlow,  inconsistent  with  the  notion 
that  they  are  Norman  works. 

There  is  no  mention  of  Ludlow  in  Domesday,  but 
tliat  record  gives  three  places  in  the  district  bearing 
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the  name  of  Lude,  of  which  one,  belonging  then  to 
Osberne  Fitz-Richard,  is  demonstrated  by  Mr,  Eyton 
to  be  the  later  Ludlow.  The  termination  necessary  for 
its  distinction  was  derived  from  a  large  low  or  tumulus, 
probably  sepulchral,  and  which  stood  until  1190  on 
what  afterwards  became  the  burial  ground  of  the 
parish  church.  Lude  or  lud  is  thought  by  the  same 
author  to  mean  a  “  ford”,  as  by  a  common  pleonasm  in 
the  adjacent  ‘‘  Ludford”.  The  two  other  Ludes  were 
distinguished  by  the  names  of  their  lords,  and  known  as 
Lude-Muchgros  and  Lude-Sancy. 

Mr.  Eyton  has  further  shown,  almost  to  demonstra¬ 
tion,  that  Fitz- Richard’s  tenant  in  Lude  was  the  much 
more  considerable  Roger  de  Lacy,  and  that  when  he 
decided  here  to  build  a  castle,  he  obtained  the  lordship 
from  Fitz-Richard,  and  founded  the  castle  within  ten 
years  after  the  survey,  or  about  1086-1096.  Roger  was 
a  good  type  of  a  Marcher  lord.  In  1088  he  was  in  re¬ 
bellion  against  William  Rufus,  on  behalf  of  Courthose, 
and  again  in  1095,  when  he  took  part  in  the  Mowbray 
rising,  was  exiled,  and  so  died. 

Rufus  allowed  his  estates  to  pass  to  his  next  brother, 
Hugh,  who,  however,  died  childless  between  1108-1121, 
when  the  estates  fell  to  the  Crown  by  escheat.  Henry  I 
granted  Ludlow  to  Pagan  Fitz-John,  who  also  held 
Ewias  Lacy,  and  who  was  slain  by  the  Welsh  in  1136, 
leaving  no  male  issue.  Stephen  seems  to  have  seized 
his  lands,  and  to  have  placed  as  Castellan  in  Ludlow 
a  certain  Sir  Joyce  or  Gotso  de  Dinan,  evidently  a 
Breton  knight.  Shortly  afterwards  Joyce  was  in  re¬ 
bellion,  for  in  April  1139,  Stephen,  accompanied  by 
Prince  Henry  of  Scotland,  laid  siege  to  the  castle,  and 
constructed  against  it  two  “  counter-forts”.  It  was  at 
this  siege  that  Stephen  rescued  Prince  Henry,  by  his 
personal  strength,  from  the  grasp  of  a  grappling  iron, 
thrown  over  him  as  they  walked  rather  too  near  to  the 
walls.  It  would  seem  that  the  Castle  was  not  taken. 

Joyce’s  most  dangerous  foe  was  his  neighbour,  Hugh 
de  Mortimer  of  Wigmore,  of  whom  he  obtained  posses- 
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sion  by  means  of  an  ambush,  and  detained  him  prisoner 
in  the  Castle  ;  a  tower  of  which  has  been  supposed  by 
its  name  to  commemorate  this  event.  Joyce  died,  also 
without  male  issue,  about  1166,  after  which  event 
Henry  II  gave  or  restored  Ludlow  to  Hugh  de  Lacy,  a 
descendant,  though  not  in  the  male  line,  from  the  former 
family ;  Emma,  the  sister  of  Loger  and  Hugh  de  Lacy 
having  been  the  mother  of  a  certain  Gilbert,  who  took 
his  mother’s  name,  and  died  1135,  leaving  Hugh  de 
Lacy  the  new  grantee  of  Ludlow.  This  Hugh,  who 
was  a  very  powerful  lord  in  Ireland,  held  both  Ludlow 
and  Ewias,  and  was  Gustos  of  Dublin.  Henry  II  feared 
his  power,  and  in  1181  seized  upon  Ludlow.  Hugh 
was  assassinated  in  Ireland  in  1185,  and  left  Walter, 
his  son  and  heir,  to  whom  Henry,  in  1189,  restored  his 
father’s  lands  ;  but  seems  to  have  retained  the  Castle 
and  tower  of  Ludlow,  which  he  transmitted  to  King 
John,  to  whom,  in  1206,  Walter  de  Lacy  paid  four 
hundred  marks,  to  be  reinstated  at  Ludlow. 

John,  however,  again  seized  the  Castle  in  1207,  and 
gave  it  in  charge  to  William  de  Braose,  and  for  a  time 
to  Philip  de  Albini,  and  then  to  Thomas  de  Erdington. 
Nor  did  the  king  restore  it  till  1214,  when  Ingelram  de 
Cygoigne  was  directed  to  render  it  up,  which  he  did, 
though  unwillingly.  Walter,  like  his  father,  was  chiefly 
occupied  in  Ireland.  In  1224  he  gave  up  Ludlow  to 
William  de  Gammages  ;  no  doubt  to  hold  as  a  pledge 
for  his  own  good  conduct.  He  died  in  1241,  leaving 
Walter,  his  grandson,  as  his  heir,  who  died  under  age. 
Walter  left  two  sisters,  of  whom  Matilda  married, 
first,  Peter  de  Geneva,  one  of  the  Provencal  favourites 
of  Henry  III,  and  who  had  the  custody  of  Ludlow. 
Peter  died  childless,  but  in  123-4  he  made  over  to 
William  de  Lacy  the  constableship  of  the  Castle  in  fee. 
Lacy  was  to  keep  it  in  repair,  and  to  maintain  there  a 
chaplain,  porter,  and  two  sentinels,  and  the  expenses 
were  to  be  allowed.  In  time  of  war,  the  lord  was  to 
garrison  the  place,  and  live  in  the  inner,  the  tenant 
living  in  the  outer  ward.  Walter  de  Lacy  died  in 
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1249.  His  widow  then  married  Geoffrey  de  Genville, 
a  Poitevin,  who  was  living  in  1283,  and  who  held  the 
Castle  and  half  the  manor,  the  other  half  belonging  to 
Margery  de  Lacy,  sister  and  coheiress  with  Matilda, 
and  who  had  married  John  de  Yerdon.  During  that 
period,  and  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Lewes,  when 
Simon  de  Montfort  visited  Wales  in  1264,  he  took 
Ludlow  Castle,  which,  however,  he  could  have  held  but 
for  a  short  time. 

Although  Peter  de  Genville,  son  of  Geoffrey  and 
Matilda,  died  before  both  his  father  and  mother,  yet 
he  had  the  Castle  at  his  death  in  1292.  His  daughter 
and  heiress  Johanna  de  Genville,  married  Roger  de 
Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  who,  in  1316,  was  joint  lord 
of  Ludlow  with  Theobald  de  Yerdon,  grandson  of  John 
de  Yerdon  and  Margaret  de  Lacy. 

The  Mortimers  held  what  they  probably  made  the 
lioffs  share  of  Ludlow  for  five  generations,  through  some 
of  the  most  turbulent  times  in  English  history,  but 
under  this  rule  Ludlow  gave  place  to  Wigmore,  their 
chief  seat,  and  the  centre  of  their  oldest  estates  and 
main  power.  Roger,  the  paramour  of  the  she-wolf 
of  France,  received  the  young  Edward  III  at  Ludlow 
soon  after  his  father’s  death  with  great  magnificence, 
and  not  long  before  his  fall,  attainder,  and  execution. 
Edmund  his  son,  recovered  this  and  his  other  castles 
in  1354,  six  years  before  his  death.  His  grandson 
Roger,  the  fourth  Earl  of  March,  obtained  the  long 
separated  moiety  of  the  Lacy  property  by  exchange 
with  William  de  Ferrars,  who  had  inherited  it  from  the 
Yerdons,  and  thus  transmitted  the  whole  of  Ludlow  to 
his  son  Edmund,  the  fifth  earl,  in  whose  time  Sir 
Thomas  Beaufort,  afterwards  Duke  of  Exeter,  held  the 
Castle  against  the  insurgent  Welsh.  The  fifth  earl 
died  childless  in  1424,  when  Ludlow  Castle  and  the 
earldom  of  March  descended  to  his  nephew,  Richard 
Plantagenet,  Duke  of  York,  who  held  it  through  the 
wars  of  the  Roses,  and  transmitted  it  to  his  son.  King 
Edward  lY.  The  borough  of  Ludlow  profited  by  the 
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assumption  of  the  Castle  by  the  Crown.  The  towns¬ 
folk  were  steady  Yorkists,  and  if  they  occasionally 
suffered,  and  that  severely,  from  the  fortunes  of  war, 
on  the  whole  they  were  gainers.  Their  ancient  fran¬ 
chises,  dating  at  the  least  from  the  commencement  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  were  confirmed  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  YI  by  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  and  in  1461  and 
1478  Edward  lY  gave  them  an  extended  charter,  under 
which  they  w^ere  removed  from,  dependence  upon  the 
Castle.  In  1472  the  king  sent  his  two  sons  to  remain 
in  the  Castle,  where  the  council  of  Y^ales,  established 
by  him,  sat  in  the  name  of  the  elder,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  then  but  an  infant  in  arms.  They  remained  at 
Ludlow  until  1483,  when  they  were  removed  to  a 
prison  and  a  grave  in  the  Tower.  Henry  YII  also  sent 
Prince  Arthur,  his  infant  son,  born  in  1486,  to  Ludlow, 
and  was  himself  a  frequent  visitor  here  till  the  prince’s 
untimely  death  in  1502.  After  that  event  the  council 
of  Wales  was  established  on  a  more  regular  footing,  and 
placed  under  a  lord  president,  who  at  first  was  a  bishop. 
Money  was  granted  for  the  repairs  and  maintenance  of 
the  Castle,  which,  it  appears  from  Bishop  Lee’s  report, 
in  1535  was  in  a  ruinous  state. 

In  1559  Queen  Elizabeth  appointed  Sir  Henry  Sidney 
as  lord  president.  He  held  the  office  twenty-seven 
years,  keeping  considerable  state  at  the  Castle,  wdiere, 
on  his  return  from  Ireland,  he  passed  the  latter  years 
of  his  life.  He  built  the  gatehouse  within  the  middle 
ward,  which  the  inscriptions  inserted  on  the  gate  shovr 
to  have  been  completed  in  1581.  He  built  also  the 
bridge  leading  into  the  Castle,  probably  one  to  the 
outer  gate,  for  the  description  does  not  accord  with 
that  standing,  and  which  leads  to  the  middle  gate. 
Also  he  repaired  the  chapel,  and  brought  water  into 
the  Castle,  and  did  much  in  the  way  of  general  repairs, 
and  of  buildings  and  enclosures,  to  facilitate  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  council  and  the  custody  of  its  prisoners. 
The  keep,  called  then  the  porter  s  lodge,  was  the  prison, 
and  the  inner  ward  their  court  for  exercise.  Sir  Henry 
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died  in  May  1586.  Whatever  the  council  may  have 
been  in  his  time,  it  became,  in  the  reign  of  James,  a 
source  of  great  expense  and  scandal,  and  Richard  Baxter 
has  left  on  record  the  condition,  moral  and  social,  to 
which  the  purlieus  of  this  provincial  court  were  reduced 
during  his  youth.  It  fell,  and  it  was  time,  with  the 
surrender  of  the  Castle  to  the  parliamentary  army  in 
1646.  The  place  was  dismantled,  and  in  1651  the 
furniture  and  fittings  were  inventoried  and  put  up  for 
sale.  At  the  restoration  an  attempt  was  made  to  revive 
the  council,  but  the  actual  revival  was  nominal  only, 
and  even  this  was  abolished  on  the  coming  in  of  King 
William.  The  Crown  appointed  a  governor  of  the 
Castle,  and  it  would  seem,  by  an  inventory  of  goods 
there  in  1708,  that  part  of  it  at  any  rate  was  in  very 
tolerable  repair,  especially  the  rooms  of  state.  The 
final  ruin  was  commenced  under  an  order  by  George  I, 
when  the  lead  was  removed  from  the  roofs.  Buck, 
whose  account  was  published  in  1774,  speaks  of  many 
of  the  apartments  as  still  entire,  and  probably  it  was 
not  absolutely  roofless  until  the  end  of  the  century.  In 
1811  a  lease  held  by  the  Powis  family  was  converted 
by  the  Crown  into  a  freehold. 


G.  T.  C. 
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HISTOEY  OF  THE  LOEDSHIP  OF  MAELOE  GYMEAEG 
OE  BEOMFIELD,  THE  LOEDSHIP  OF  lAL 
OE  YALE,  AND  CHIEKLAND, 

IN'  THE  PRINCIPALITY  OF  PO'WYS  FADOG. 

{Continued  from  p.  116). 


Grhfpydd  ab  Rhys  of  Maes-==Margaret,  daughter  of  Robin  ab  Gruffydd 


inor,  ab  David  ab  Howel  ab 
Gruffydd  ab  Owain  ab  Bleddyn 
ab  Owain  Brogyntyn 


Gocb  of  Llys  Bryn  Euryn  in  the  parish  of 
Llandrillo  Dwcb  Dulas  ;  descended  from 
Marcbudd.  Argent,  a  griffon  passant  guard- 
ant  gules,  for  Gruffydd  Gocb,  lord  of  Rbos 


and  Rhufoniog 


Robert  of  Maestnor.r^Margaret,  d.  of 


He  bought  Llwyn 
Dedwydd  from 
leuan  ab  Owain  ab 
David 


Harri  Salus- 
bury  of  Llew- 
esog,  ab  Thos. 
Salusbury  Hen 
of  Llyweni 


Catherine,  ux. 
leuan  ab  Da¬ 
vid  ab  Ithel  of 
Tegeingl 


Lowry, ux.  William, 
second  son  of  len- 
kyn  ab  lorwerth  of 
Ynys  y  Maen  Gwyn 


Robert=Mallt,  d.  of  David 
Wynn 
of 

Maes- 


Wl  I 

leuan 


5,6,7  i  I  1 
Gruffydd^ 


8,9,10  I  I  i 
Huw  Maesmor 


mor 


Lloyd  ab  David  David  Lloyd  John  Wynn  Sir  Rhys  Wynn 
ab  leuan  Fychan  Thomas  of  Maurice  John  Lloyd 
of  Glanllyn  Llwyn  Dedwydd* 


^  Ancestor  of  the  Wynns  of  Plas  Isaf  in  Edeyrnion. 

2  Thomas  ab  Robert,  of  Llwyn  Dedwydd,  married  Elizabeth 
Anwyl,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Morgan  ab  John  of  Cynllwyd,  by 
whom  he  had  an  only  daughter  and  heiress,  Jane,  who  married 
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1  I  2  I  3  I 

Gwenhwyfar,  Lowri,  ux.  Angharad, 
ux,  David  Hugh  Gwyn  ux.Robert 
Lloyd  ab  John  ab  Edny-  Trevor  of 
ab  Edward  of  fed  Plas  lAg 
Plas  Is  y  Clawdd  yn  Y  Wauu 


4  I  5  I  6  I 

Gwen,  Margaret, ux.  ... 
s.  p.  Robert  ab  leuan 
ab  John  ab  Maredydd 
of  Bryncyr,  Le.,  Bryn 
y  Ceirw,  co.  Carnar¬ 
von 


Pyers  Maes- 
mor  of 
Maesmor 


:Lowry,d.  of  Cadwaladr  Thomas=Catherine,  d. 
ab  Robert  ab  Rhys  of  of  Rhys  Wynn 

Plas  yn  Rhiwlas  in  Penllyn.  ab  Maredydd 
Oules,  a  lion  rampant  argent,  ab  Tudor 

holding  in  its  paws  a  rose  of 
the  second,  stem  and  leaves  ppr. 


Jane,  ux. 
John  ab 
Owen  ab 
leuan  ab 
David  ab 
Y  Gwion 


j  Lowry,  ux.  Rhys 
1  ab  David  ab 
William 


Janet,  ux.  Gwen,  ux.  Gwen  Ingaf,  ux. 
William  John  ab  Owain  ab  Howel 

Wynn  ab  William  of  Cynwyd 

Maurice  ab  Gruffydd 


Cadwaladr==Gwen,  d.  of  Maredydd  ab  Goronwy  John  Pyers,=Alis,  d.  of 


of  Maes¬ 
mor 


ab  Gruffydd  Gethyn  of  Dyffryn  M.A. 

Aled.  Gules,  a  Saracen’s  head 
erased  proper,  wreathed  above  the  temples  argent 
and  azure,  for  Marchudd,  lord  of  Uwch  Dwlas 


Howel  ab 
Howel 


Pyers  Maesmor=Margaret,  d.  of  John  Aer  Conwy  of  Bodrhyddan,  and  Mar- 
of  Maesmor,  |  garet  his  wife,  d.  of  Pyers  Mostyn  of  Talacre,  and  Elen 
1636  I  his  wife,  d.  of  Thomas  Gruffydd  of  Pant  y  Llwyn  Du  in 
I  Tegeingl 


Robert  Maesmor=pJane,  d.  of  Nicholas  ab  Edward  of  Garth  Llwyd  in  the 
of  Maesmor  |  parish  of  Llandderfel  in  Penllyn,  ab  John  Wynn  ab  leuan 
I  ab  Maredydd  ab  Tudor  ab  Goronwy  of  Penllyn,  ab  Howel 
1  y  Gadair  of  Cadair  Benllyn,  ab  Gruffydd  ab  Madog  ab 
I  lorwerth  ab  Madog  ab  Rhirid  Flaidd,  lord  of  Penllyn 


John  Maesmor=Catherine,  d.  of  Humphrey  Hughes  of  Gwerclas  and  Bryn 


of  Maesmor 


Tangor,  Baron  of  Cymer  in  Edeyrnion,  and  High  Sheriff 


for  Denbighshire  in  1670 


John  Wynn  ah  Cadwaladr  of  Plas  yn  Rhiwlas  ;  by  which  marriage 
the  Rhiwlas  family  became  possessed  of  Llwyn  Dedwydd  and  Cyn- 
llwyd.  By  his  wife,  Jane,  John  Wynn  had  a  son  and  heir,  Cad¬ 
waladr  Wynn,  who  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Prices  of  Rhiwlas.  Mor¬ 
gan  of  Cynllwyd  was  the  son  of  John  ab  leuan  ab  Rhys  ab  leuan 
ab  Gruffydd  ab  Madog  ab  lorwerth  ab  Madog  ab  Rhirid  Flaidd. 
See  Mont.  Coll.,  Oct.  1876. 
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Robert  !VIaesmor==Anne,  d,  of  Thomas  Price  of  Giler  and  Bwlch  y  Beudy  in 
of  Maesmor,  |  the  parish  of  Cerrij?  y  Drudion,  ab  Robert  ab  Thomas  ab 
1679  I  Rhys  Wynn  of  Giler,  second  son  of  Cadwaladr  ab  Mau- 
I  rice  of  Foelas,  descended  from  Marchweithian,  lord  of 
I  Is  Aled.  Gules,  a  lion  rampant  argent,  holding  in  its 
I  paws  a  rose  of  the  second,  leaves  and  stem  ppr. 


Catherine,  heiress==Peter  Maurice  of  Hafod  y  Maidd  in  the  parish  of  Cerrig 
of  Maesmor  y  Drudion. 


He  became  Dean  of  Bangor  in  1727 


Peter  Maurice  of  Maesmor,  clerk, == 
Prebendary  of  Penmynydd,  and 
rector  of  Llanllechid 


Captain  Maesmor=Margaret,d.  and 
Maurice  of  Rhagad,  heiress  of  John 
High  Sherilf,  1760,  Lloyd  of  Rha- 
s.  p.  gad.  She  died 

22  Oct.  1779 


Catherine,=lst,  John  Kyffin 
heiress  of  of  Ucheldref 
Maesmor 


=2nd,  EdAvard  Lloyd  of  Trefnant  in  Caer 
I  Einion,  descended  from  Alo  ab  Rhiwallon 
I  of  Trefnant,  who  bore  or,  three  lions’ 
I  heads  erased  gules  in  a  border  engrailed 
I  azure  ;  descended  from  lestyn  ap  Gwrgant, 
I  Prince  of  Glamorgan.  Gules,  three  chev- 
1  ronells  argent 


John  Lewys  Parry,  Esq.,=Catherine  Maria  Margaretta,=Lleut.-General 
of  the  Royal  Marines,  heiress  of  Maesmor  John  Manners  Carr, 

ob.  8  May  1822 


ARDDWYFAEN  IN  THE  TOWNSHIP  OF  MOELFRE. 

Harl.  MSS.  2299,  9865. 

Owain  Fychan  of  Ar  Ddwyfaen,=Gwenllian,  d.  of  Tudor  ab  Ithel  Fychan, 
ab  Owain  Hen  ab  Gruffydd  ab  |  lord  of  Mostyn,  ab  Ithel  Llwyd  ab  Ithel 
Owain  ab  Bleddyn  ab  Owain  |  Gam  ab  Maredydd  ab  Uchdryd,  lord  of 
Brogyntyn.  See  p.  113  1  Cyfeiliog,  ab  Edwin  ab  Goronwy,  Prince 

I  of  Tegeingl.  Azure, ^Won  statant,  guard- 
I  ant,  azure 
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Tudor  of  Ar  Ddwyfaen.  By= 
an  inquisition  taken  the 9th 
of  June,  27th  Henry  VI 
(1449),  relative  to  lands 
called  “Y  Ddwyfaen”,  Da¬ 
vid  ab  Tudor  was  found  to 
be  his  heir 

=Alson,  d.  of 
GrufFydd  ab 
Owain  ab 
David  of 
Edeyrnion 

i  1 

Erddylad,  ux.  Gruffydd  Llwyd  | 
ab  GrufFydd  ab  Robert  ab  Rhys  | 
ab  Robert  of  Cinmael  in  the  j 
commot  of  Is  Dulas  and  can-  j 
tref  of  Rh6s,  ab  Gruffydd  ab  | 
Sir  Howel  y  Pedolau  ab  Gruf-  | 
fydd  ab  Ednyfed  Fychan  | 

1 

leuan  Annest  Jane 


David  of  =pMabli,  d.  of  Thomas 


Ar 
Ddvry- 
faen 


ab  Llewelyn  ab  Ma- 
dog  of  Maerdref 
Edeyrnion 


in 


Llewelyn  of  Llwyn 
Dedwydd  and  Caer 
Gerrig  in  Llan- 
gwin 


Ieuan=  Elen,  ux. 

leuan  ab 
Tudor  ab  lorwerth 
Sais  of  Llanynys. 
Or,  three  greyhounds 
courant  sable 


leuan  of=Margaret,  d.  of  Howel  ab  Mali,  ux.  Richard  ab  Ithel,  Baron  of 
Ar  Madog  ab  Cynwrig  of  Llanbedr  in  Dyffryn  Clwyd,  by  whom 

Ddwy-  Llanynys^  she  had  a  son,  David  Lloyd 

faen 


David  of  Ar: 
Ddwyfaen 


^Margaret,  d.  of  David  Llwyd 
ab  David  ab  Robin  ab  Gruf- 
fydd  Goch  of  Plas  yn  D61 
Edeyrn,  See  Edeyrnion 


Reignallt  of  Margaret,  ux. 

Llysan  Harri  Gervys 

ab  Maurice 
of  Tref  Rhuddin 


Catherine,  heiress  of  Ar  Ddwyfaen.  She  married  Thomas  Lloyd  Gethin, 
eldest  son  of  Howel  Lloyd  ab  David  ab  Maredydd  of  Bala,  ab  Howel  ab 
Tudor  ab  Goronwy  ab  GrufFydd  ab  Madog  ab  lorwerth  ab  Madog  ab  Rhirid 

Flaidd,  lord  of  Penllyn. 


ARDDWYFAEN  IN  THE  TOWNSHIP  OF  MOELFRE. 

Collwyn  ab  Moreiddig  ab  Rhys  ab  Gwrystan  ab  Lly- 
warch  ab  Rhiwallawn  ab  Aradri  ab  Mor  ab  Tegerin  ab 

^  Howel  ab  Madog  ab  Cynwrig  of  Llan3niys,  ab  Howel  ab  Madog 
ab  Maredydd  ab  Llewelyn  ab  Madog  ab  Einion  ab  Maredydd  ab 
Uchdryd  ab  Edwin  ab  Goronwy. 
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Aylan  ab  Greddyf  ab.  Cwnnws  Dhd  ab  Cyllin  Ynad  ab 
Peredur  Teirnoedd  ab  Meilir  Eryr  Gwyr  y  Gorsedd  ab 
Ticho  Tyvode  ab  Gwilfyw  ab  Marcbudd  ab  Bran  ab  Pill 
ab  Cervyr  ab  Melifron  ab  Gwron  ab  Cunedda  Wledig, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  King  of  Gwynedd  in  a.d.  330, 
that  is  during  the  time  that  the  province  of  Britannia 
Secunda,  of  which  Gwynedd  or  Yenedocia  was  a  portion, 
formed  a  part  of  the  Boman  Empire  ;  but  it  was  not  till 
after  the  departure  of  the  Boman  legions  from  Britain 
in  A.D.  448  that  any  part  of  this  province  fell  under  the 
government  of  the  Britons.  Collwyn  had  issue  a  son, 

Gwrgeneu,  lord  of  Penllyn.  He  married  Generis, 
daughter  and  coheiress  of  Cynfyn  Hirdref,  lord  of 
Nevyn,^  in  the  comot  of  Dinlleyn  and  cantref  of  Lleyn, 
and  Haer  his  wife,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Cynillon  ab 
Y  Blaidd  Bhudd,  lord  of  Gest,  in  the  comot  of  Eivionydd 
and  cantref  of  Dinodig,  who  bore  azure,  a  wolf  passant 
argent,  his  head  and  neck  gules.  Haer  married  secondly 
Bleddyn  ab  Cynfyn,  Prince  of  Powys  from  1062  to  1072. 
Gwrgeneu  obtained  the  lordship  and  lands  of  Penllyn 
from  his  wife’s  half-brother,  Maredydd  ab  Bleddyn, 
Prince  of  Powys.  By  his  wife  Generis  he  had  issue  a 
son  and  heir, 

Rhirid  Flaidd,  lord  of  Penllyn,  Pennant  Melangell, 
in  the  lordship  of  Mechain  Is  y  Coed,  Glyn,  and  the 
eleven  towns  in  the  cantref  of  Trefryd,  in  Powys  land, 
and  of  Gest,  in  Eivionydd,  in  Gwynedd.  He  bore  vert, 
a  chevron  inter  three  wolves  heads  erased  argent,  and 
he  resided  at  a  place  called  Neuaddau  Gleision,  in  the 
township  of  Bhiwaedog,  in  the  time  of  Madog  ab  Mare- 
dydd,  who  reigned  over  Powys  Fadog  from  1133  to 
1159.  Bhirid  Flaidd  married  Gwenllian,  daughter  of 

^  Xevyn  is  a  small  town  situate  on  the  Irish  Sea.  Here  Edward  I, 
in  1284,  held  his  triumph  on  the  conquest  of  Wales  ;  and,  perhaps 
to  conciliate  the  affections  of  his  new  subjects,  in  imitation  of  the 
hero  Arthur,  held  a  Round  Table,  and  celebrated  it  with  dance  and 
tournament.  The  concourse  was  prodigious,  for  not  only  the  chief 
nobility  of  England,  but  numbers  from  foreign  parts,  graced  the 
festival  with  their  presence. 

4th  SER.,  VOL.  VIII. 
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Ednyfed,  lord  of  Brochdyn  or  Broughton,  in  the  manor 
of  Y  Glewysegl,  in  the  lordship  of  Maelor  Gymraeg, 
second  son  of  Cynwrig  ab  Pthiwallon,  lord  of  Maelor 
Gymraeg,  who  was  slain  in  1073.  Ermine  a  lion  pas¬ 
sant  gardant  gules  for  Ednyfed  ab  Cynwrig,  by  whom 
he  had  issue — 1,  Madog,  of  whom  presently  ;  2,  Einion, 
who  was  slain  by  an  arrow  at  the  siege  of  the  castle  of 
Din  -serth  or  Diserth,  in  Tegeingl,  at  a  place  since  called 
Bryn  Einion,  in  1261.  The  cross  which  was  erected  on 
the  spot  where  he  fell  has  been  removed  from  its 
original  site  to  the  churchyard  at  Diserth.  It  has  the 
same  sort  of  interlaced  ornamentation  as  Maen  Ach- 
wynfan,  which  is  not  far  from  this  place.  According 
to  Grulfydd  Hiraddug  it  once  bore  the  following  in¬ 
scription  : — 

“  Oc  si  petatur,  lapis  yste  kausa  notatur 
Einion  oxi’  Hirid  Flaidd  filius  hoc  memoratur.” 

His  son  Einion  Greulon  was  lord  of  Crugaeth,  in  the 
lordship  of  Croes  Oswald  or  Oswestry.  [Archceologia 
Cambrensis,  Oct.  1873,  p.  307.)  Bhirid  Elaidd  had 
also  among  others  a  daughter  named  Gwenllian,  who 
married  Grulfydd  of  Henglawdd,  son  of  Ednyfed 
Fychan,  lord  of  Bryn  Ffanigl,  by  whom  she  was 
mother  of  Sir  Howel  y  Pedolau,^  who  was  knighted  by 
Edward  II,  to  whom  he  was  foster  brother,  and  was 
noted  for  his  great  strength.  His  monumental  effigy 
in  the  church  of  Caermarthen  represented  him  recum¬ 
bent  in  armour,  breaking  a  horseshoe  with  his  hands  ; 
and  this  monument  remained  till  it  was  broken  by  some 
plasterers.  He  was  the  ancestor  of  Grulfydd  Lloyd  of 
Cinmael,  whose  daughter  and  heiress  Alice  was  the 
second  wife  of  Pichard  ab  leuan  ab  David  ab  Ithel 
Fychan  of  Llaneurgain,  in  Tegeingl,  whose  daughter  and 
heiress  Catherine  married  Pyers  Holland  ab  John 
Holland,  ancestor  of  the  Hollands  of  Cinmael.  This 
Englyn  was  composed  in  honour  of  Bhirid  Flaidd  by 
Cynddelw. 


^  Lewis  Dwiin,  vol.  ii,  p.  16,  note. 
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“  Mae  im  flaidd  a’m  Car,  o’m  cafFael  wrthaw 
Yn  wrthel,  gerth,  Afaes, 

Nid  blaidd  Coed,  williaidd  allael 
Ond  Blaidd  Maes,  moesawg  a  hael.” 

And  the  following  he  composed  on  the  death  of  Eliirid 
Flaidd — 

“  Rhirid  rwyf  gwryd  a  garaf  hefyd 
Mi  a  gefeis  olaf 
Duw  a’i  dug  oddiarnaf 

Fe  ddwg  pawb  a  fo  pennaf.” 

Ehirid  Flaidd  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 

Madog  ah  Rhirid  of  Ehiwaedog.  He  married  Arddun, 
daughter  of  Philip  ah  Uchdryd  lord  of  Cyfeiliog,  ah 
Edwin  ab  Goronwy,  Prince  of  Tegeingl,^  by  whom  he 
had  issue — 1,  Gwrgeneu  Llwyd  of  Phiwaedog,  father 
of  Gwrgeneu  Fychan  of  Phiwaedog,  father  of  Ithel  of 
Phiwaedog,  whose  son  Einion  ab  Ithel  was  esquire  of 
the  body  to  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and 
High  Sheriff  for  co.  Meirionydd  for  life.  At  his  death 
in  1401,  he  left  issue  two  daughters  coheirs,  Margaret, 
the  eldest,  had  Phiwaedog,  and  married  Maredydd  ab 
leuan  ab  Maredydd  ab  Howel  of  Ystym  Cegid  ab  David, 
lord  of  Phiw  Lwyd,  descended  from  Owain  Gwynedd, 
Prince  of  Gwynedd,  by  whom  she  was  ancestor  of  the 
Lloyds  of  Phiwaedog  f  2,  lorwerth  of  Penllyn,  and  3, 
Phirid  Fychan,  ancestor  of  the  Myddletons  of  Gwaun- 
ynog,  Garthgynan,  Chirk  Castle,  &c. 

lorwerth  of  Penllyn  married  Gwerfyl,  daughter  of 
Cynwrig  ab  Pasgen  ab  Gwyn  ab  Gruffydd,  lord  of 
Cegidfa  and  Deuddwr,  f^ahle  three  horses  heads  erased 
argent,  by  whom  he  had  issue  four  sons — 1,  Madog,  of 
whom  presently  ;  2,  Gruffydd  ;  3,  lorwerth  Fychan  ; 
and  4,  Ynyr,^  and  of  the  daughters,  Gwenllian  married 
Llewelyn  ab  Ithel  of  Aelhaiarn,  in  Glyndyfrdwy,  and 

^  Lewis  Dwnu,  vol.  ii,  p.  229.  ^  Mont.  Coll.,  vol.  ix. 

^  Ynyr  was  the  ancestor  of  William  ab  Robert  ab  Richard  ab 
William  of  Bedd  Gelert,  ab  Robert  ab  Howel  ab  Rliys  ab  David  ab 
Cynddelw  ab  lorwerth  ab  Ynyr  ab  lorwerth  ab  Madog  ab  Rhirid 
Flaidd 

14  s 
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of  Derwen  Ynial,  son  of  Heilin.  ab  Eunydd,  lord  of 
Dyifryn  Clwyd,  and  Maud  married  Goronwy  ab  Tudor 
ab  Goronwy  ab  Ednyfed  Fyclian. 

Madog  ab  lorwerth  of  Penllyn.  In  the  petitions 
presented  to  the  English  Prince  of  Wales  at  Kensing¬ 
ton,  33  Edward  I,  a.d.  1305,  the  name  of  Madog  ap- 
j)ears  as  petitioning  that  he  might  quietly  enjoy  certain 
lands  and  the  bailiwick  “  Unius  Cantr  in  Penllyn  and 
Ardudewey,’^  which  the  king  had  given  him  for  his 
service.  He  married  Eva,  daughter  of  Gruffydd  ab 
Einion  ab  Gruffydd  of  Cors  y  Gedol,  ermine,  a  saltier 
gides,  a  crescent  or,  for  difference,  by  whom  he  had  issue 
two  sons  and  three  daughters — 1,  Gruffydd,  of  whom 
presently  ;  2,  Goronwy,  who  married  Eva,  daughter  of 
Llewelyn  ab  Einion  ab  Celynin  of  Llwydiarth,  sable,  a 
he  goat,  argent,  attired  and  unguled  or,  and  two 
daughters — 1,  Gwerfyl,  ux  lorwmrth  ab  Hwfa  of  Dud- 
lyston,  ab  lorwerth  ab  Howel  ab  Owain  ab  Bleddyn  ab 
Owain  Brogyntyn ;  2,  Margaret,  and  3,  Gwenllian. 

Gruffydd  ab  Madog  of  Llan  Uwch  Llyii  Tegid 
married,  according  to  the  Harl.  MS.  2,288,  Alice, 
daughter  of  Bleddyn  Fychan  ab  Bleddyn  of  Hafod 
Unos,  who  is  there  stated  to  have  been  the  mother  of 
all  his  children.  According  to  other  accounts,^  he 
married  Janet,  daughter  of  Cynfelyn  ab  Dolphyn,  lord 
of  Manavon,  azure,  a  lion  passant  argent,  who  was 
the  mother  of  leuan,  and  that  afterwards  he  married 
Gwenllian,  daughter  of  leuan  ab  How^el  ab  Maredydd 
ab  Howel  ab  Madog  ab  Cadwgan  ab  Elystan  Glodrudd, 
Prince  of  Fferlis.  By  one  or  other  of  these  three  ladies 
Gruffydd  had  issue — 1,  leuan  of  Llan  Uwch  Llyn 
and  Cefn  Trevlaith,  in  the  parish  of  Llanstumdwy,  in 
Eivionydd.  He  “  lived  in  great  credit  and  esteeme  in  the 
days  of  King  Edward  III,  who  allowed  him  an  annual 
stipend  for  guarding  and  conducting  of  ye  justice  of 
North  Wales  with  a  companie  of  archers,  whilst  he 
should  soeiourne  and  stay  in  ye  countie  of  Merionydd.^’^ 

^  Lewis  Dwnn,  vol,  ii,  Cefn  Treflaith,  p.  95. 

^  Robert  Vaughan  of  Hengwrt. 
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He  died  in  1370/  and  was  buried  at  Llanuwcli  Llyn, 
where  his  tomb  still  remains,  on  which  he  is  represented 
recumbent  in  armour,  with  a  shield  charged  with  the 
arms  of  his  house,  and  this  inscription,  htc  iacet 
lOANNES  AB  GRIEFIT  AB  MADOG  AB  lERWERTH,  CVIVS  ANIM^ 
PROPITIETUR  DEVS.  AMEN  ANO.  DNI.  MCCCLXX.’'  He  waS 
the  ancestor  of  the  Vaughans  of  .  Gian  Llyn  Tegid, 
Howlands  of  Myllteyrn,  and  Pryses  of  Tref  Brysg  ;  2, 
Howel  y  Gadair  of  Cadair  Penllyn  ;  3,  Phys,  ancestor 
of  the  Joneses  of  Llandyrnog,  in  Dyffryn  Clwyd,  and 
Helygin  in  Tegeingl,  and  John  ab  leuan  ab  Einion  ab 
Gruffydd  ab  Phys  of  Y  Ddol  or  Llechwedd  Ystrad  ; 
4,  Goronwy  of  Penllyn,  of  whom  presently,  and  5, 
Gruffydd  of  Trefgoed. 

Goronwy  of  Penllyn,  the  fourth  son  of  Gruffydd  ab 
Madog  of  Llanuvvch  Llyn  Tegid,  married  Isabel, 
daughter  of  Gruffydd  of  Phuddallt,  fourth  baron  of 
Glyndyfrdwy,  of  the  English  creation,  and  Elizabeth 
his  wife,  daughter  of  John  LEstrange  of  Knockyn 
Castle  [gules ^  two  lions  passant  argent),  and  Jane  his 
wife,  daughter  of  John  Charleton,  Lord  Powys,  by 
Maude  his  wife,  daughter  of  Poger  Mortimer,  first  Earl 
of  March.  By  this  marriage  Goronwy  had,  besides 
other  issue,  a  son  and  heir, 

Tudor  ah  Goronwy  of  Penllyn.  He  married  Gwen- 
hwyfar,  daughter  of  Howel  Selyf  lord  of  Nannau,  or,  a 
lion  rampant,  azure,  by  whom  he  had  besides  other  issue, 
a  younger  son  leuan,  who  was  one  of  the  sureties  for 
the  farmer  of  the  Paglotship  of  Penllyn  at  Michaelmas, 
4  Henry  VI  (1426),  and  a  son  and  heir, 

Howel  ah  Tudor  of  Penllyn,  who  was  farmer  under 

.  1  “  He  was  alive  after  this  year.  I  think  that  a  numeral,  probably 
an  “  x”,has  been  broken  off  at  the  end  of  the  inscription.”  (W.  W. 
E.  Wynne.)  One  of  his  daughters,  named  Angharad,  married  Ithel 
ab  Cynwrig  ab  Bleddyn  Llwyd,  son  of  Ithel  Anwyl,  who  lived  at 
Ewlo  Castle,  and  who  was  one  of  the  captains  of  Tegeingl,  to  keep 
the  English  from  invading  them.  His  grandson,  Cynwrig  ab 
Bleddyn,  died  in  Harlech  Castle,  aiding  its  brave  defender,  David 
ab  leuan  ab  Einion,  Constable  of  the  Castle.  (Harl.  MS.  1969.) 
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the  Prince  of  Wales,  of  the  Mill  of  Pen  Aran  in  Penlljai 
at  Michaelmas,  1  Henry  TV,  1399,  and  held  on  lease 
the  extent  lands  of  the  Crown  in  the  comot  of  Penllyn, 
Michaelmas,  4  Henry  VI  (1426).  He  married  Tibot,^ 
relict  of  leuan  Fychan  of  Moeliwrch,  who  held  on  lease 
the  Paglotship  of  Aber  Tanad  in  Mechain  Isgoed,  at 
Michaelmas,  1  Henry  IV  (1400).  (See  Arcliceologia 
CambrensiSy  July  1873,  p.  253,  and  January  1876, 
p.  28),  and  daughter  of  Einion  ab  Gruffydd  ab  Llewelyn 
of  Cors  y  Gedol,  ermine,  a  saltier  gules,  a  crescent  or, 
for  difference,  by  whom  he  had  an  elder  son,  Maredydd, 
of  whom  presently,  David  Lloyd,  Gwerfyl  ux  Gruffydd 
ab  Bleddyn  of  the  Tower  near  Mold  (see  Arclmologia 
Camhrensis,  January  1875,  p.  38),  and  Mailt  ux.  Mare¬ 
dydd  ab  Owain  ab  leuan  ab  Gruffydd  ab  Llewelyn. 

Maredydel  ah  Howel,  the  eldest  son,  was  of  Bala. 
He  was  one  of  the  jury  on  an  inquest  held  in  that  town 
31  Henry  VI  (1453).  He  married  Gwenhwyfar  Fechan, 
daughter  of  leuan  ab  Tudor  ab  Goronwy  ab  Howel  y 
Gadair  of  Cadair  Benllyn,  ab  Gruffydd  ab  Madog  ab 
lorwerth  ab  Bhirid  Flaidd,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  and 
heir, 

David  ah  Maredydd  of  Bala,  in  the  parish  of  Llan- 
fihangel,  in  Migneint.^  He  married  three  times  ;  by  his 
first  wife  Gwenllian,  daughter  of  William  ab  Gruffydd 
ab  Bobert,  he  had  issue  a  son  and  heir,  Howel  Lloyd,  of 
whom  presently.  He  married  secondly,  Margaret, 
daughter  of  David  ab  leuan  ab  Einion,  the  brave  con¬ 
stable  and  defender  of  Harlech  Castle  ;  and  thirdly  he 
married  Annesta,  daughter  of  Bhys  ab  Maredydd  ab 
Tudor  ab  Howel  ab  Cynwrig  Fychan  of  Y  Foelas,  in 

^  Tibot  married  first  Howel,  ab  leuan  ab  lorwerth  of  Glasgoed, 
in  Cyullaitb. 

^  The  parish  of  Llanfihangel  yn  JMigneint,  in  Penllyn,  contained 
the  townships  of  Maestran,  Strevelyn,  and  Cyffty,  Gwern  Evel,  Bed- 
warien,  Llan^^cil,  and  Bala,  Llangower,  and  Dwygraig.  Bala  is  a 
market  town,  having  in  the  end  thereof  a  great  mound,  whereon 
sometime  stood  a  castle,  which,  in  1202,  Llew'elyn,  Prince  of  Wales, 
fortified.  R.  Vaughan  of  Dolgellau.  (See  Arcliceuluijia  (Juint/rcubis, 
July  1850,  p.  204.) 
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Yspytty  leuan,  who  was  entrusted  by  Henry  VII  with 
the  Standard  of  England  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  after 
the  former  standard  bearer,  Sir  William  Brandon,  had 
been  slain.  By  this  lady  David  had  issue  four  sons — • 

1,  Bhydderch  of  Llanycil ;  2,  Hugh  ;  3,  Sir  John,  col¬ 
lated  to  the  rectory  of  Llanycil  in  1537  ;  4,  David  Lloyd  ; 
and  three  daughters -^1,  Elen  ux.  William  Lloyd  of 
Bhiwaedog,  in  Penllyn  ;  2,  Lowri  ux.  Bichard  Lloyd  of 
Bias  yn  Dol  Edeyrn,  in  Edeyrnion,  and  3,  Margaret  ux. 
Gruffydd  ab  leuan  ab  David. 

Howel  Lloyd  of  Bala,  the  eldest  son,  married  Mailt, 
daughter  of  Howel  Fychan  ab  Howel  ab  Gruffydd  of 
Llwydiarth,  in  Powys  Wenwynwyn,  by  whom  he  had 
four  sons — 1,  Thomas  Lloyd  Gethin,  of  whom  presently  ; 

2,  Piers  Lloyd,  of  whom  presently  ;  3,  Howel  Lloyd, 
and  4,  Bobert  Lloyd,  and  five  daughters — ^1,  Gwen,  ux. 
Bobert  ab  Thomas  of  Bala ;  2,  Lowri,  ux.  Edward  ab 
John  Wynn  of  Dol  Derwen,  in  Llandderfel,  ab  leuan  ab 
Maredydd  ab  Tudor  ab  Goronwy  ab  Howel  y  Gadair  ; 

3,  Elen,  ux.  Thomas  ab  Belgnallt  of  Gian  Tanad,  ab 
Gruffydd  ab  Howel  ab  lorwerth  Goch  of  Mochnant 

4,  Elizabeth  ux.  John  Gruffydd  of  Llandderfel,  and  5, 
Jane  ux.  Bhydderch  ab  Bichard  ab  John  ab  David. 

Piers  Lloyd,  the  second  son  of  Howel  Lloyd,  married 
Catherine,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Gruffydd  ab  Thomas 
ab  Howel  ab  leuaf  Llwyd^  ab  David  Fychan,  by  whom 
he  was  father  of 

^  lorwerth  Goch  of  Mochnant  was  the  son  of  leuan  Foe!  Frjch, 
ab.  lorwerth  Fychan  ab  lorwerth  Foel  of  Mynydd  Mawr,  ab  Madog 
Fychan  ab  Madog  ab  Urien  of  Maen  Gwynedd,  ab  Eginir  ab  Lies 
ab  Idnerth  Benfras,  lord  of  Maesbrwg.  He  was  the  ancestor  of  the 
Lloyds  of  Maen  Gwynedd,  in  Mochnant,  the  Wynns  of  Aber 
Cynllaith,  and  the  Bromfields  of  Bryn  y  Wiwair,  in  Rhiwfabon. 

^  leuaf  Llwyd  ab  David  Fychan  married  Nesta,  relict  of  Llewelyn 
ab  Cynwrig  ab  Osbern  of  Cors  y  Gedol,  and  daughter  of  and  co¬ 
heiress  of  Gruffydd  ab  Adda  of  Dol  Goch,  in  the  parish  of  Towyn, 
and  of  Ynys  y  Maen  Gwyn,  a  taxer  of  the  fifteenth  in  1293  4. 
Ilaglot  (governor)  of  the  comot  of  Ystym  Aner  3  and  7,  Edward  III. 
Gruffydd’s  tomb  is  still  to  be  seen  in  Towyn  Church.  He  was  the 
son  of  Adda  ab  Gruffydd  ab  Madog  ab  Cadifor  ab  Cenillin  ab 
Gwaetlifoed,  lord  of  Ceredigion,  or,  a  lion  rampant,  regardant,  sable. 
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Oliver  Lloyd  of  Mochnant^  who  married  Mary, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Thomas  Lloyd  of  Glanhavon, 
in  Llanrhaiadr  in  Mochnant,  sable,  three  horses’  heads 
erased  argent,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  and  heir, 

Thomas  Lloyd  of  Glanhavon,  and  jure  uxoris  of 
Trevor  Hall,  in  Nanheudwy,  and  Valle  Crucis  Abbey,  in 
lal,  High  Sherilf  for  co.  Montgomery  in  1749.  He 
married  Mary,  daughter  and  sole  heiress,  by  Margaret, 
his  wife,  eldest  daughter  of  J ohn  Eyton  of  Trimley,  Esq. 
(see  Arcliceologia  Cambreyisis,  January  1875,  p.  52)  of 
Eobert  TrevoE  of  Trevor  Hall  and  Valle  Crucis 
Abbey,  Esq.,  by  whom  he  had  issue  two  daughters  co¬ 
heiresses —  1,  Mary,  ux.  Edward  Lloyd,  son  and  heir, 
by... his  wife,  daughter  of.. Pennant  of  Bagillt,  in 
Tegeingl,  Esq.  of  Edward  Lloyd  of  Pentref  Hobyn,  Esq. 
{Arcliceologia  Camhrensis,  July  1875,  p.  233)  ;  and  2, 
Margaret,  who  married  first  Edward  Lloyd,  son  and 
heir  of  Edward  Lloyd  of  Plas  Madog,  in  Ehiwfabon, 
wJio  died  sgj.  in  1734,  aged  eighteen,  and  secondly  she 
married  Arthur  Mears  of  Pennar,  co.  Pembroke,  who 
also  died  without  issue,  and  the  estates  of  Trevor  Hall, 
Valle  Crucis  Abbey,  and  Glanhavon  passed  through  the 
eldest  daughter  Mary,  into  the  family  of  the  Lloyds  of 
Pentref  Hobyn. 

^  Robert  Trevor  died  January  1,  1693.  He  was  the  fourth  son 
(by  Mary,  bis  wife,  daughter  of  John  Eyton  of  Leeswood,  Esq.)  of 
John  Trevor  of  Trevor  Hall  and  Valle  Crucis  Abbey  ;  a  captain  in 
the  royal  army,  who  died  at  Wrexham,  and  was  buried  in  the  church 
there  in  1684.  Captain  Trevor  was  the  eldest  son  (by  M'^rgaret, 
his  wife,  daughter  of  Thomas  Wynn  of  Dyffryn  Aled,  Esq.)  of 
Matthew  Trevor  of  Llys  Trevor,  now  called  Trevor  Hall,  and  Valle 
Crucis  Abbey,  who  died  November  9, 1683,  aged  forty-live,  and  was 
buried  in  Llangollen  Church.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  John  Trevor 
of  Llys  Trevor,  who  was  the  first  of  this  family  who  became  pos¬ 
sessed  of  the  abbey.  John  Trevor  was  the  eldest  son  of  David 
Wynn  of  Llys  Trevor,  who  died  in  1620,  ab  Matthew  Wynn  ab 
David  ab  Edward  of  LRs  Trevor,  ab  Howel  ab  Llewelyn  ab  Adda 
ab  Howel,  second  son  of  leuaf  ab  Adda  ab  Awr,  ab  leuaf  ab  Cuhelyn, 
lord  of  Trevor,  third  son  of  Tudor  ab  Rhys-Sais,  lord  of  Chirk, 
Nanheudwy,  Whittington,  and  Maelor  Saesneg.  (See  Archceologia 
Camhrensis,  January  1874,  p.  36.)  The  arms  of  the  Trevors  of 
Trevor  are  those  of  Tudor  Trevor  in  a  border,  gules  for  Adda  ab 
Awr  of  Trevor. 
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Thomas  Lloyd  Gethin,  the  eldest  son  of  Howel  Lloyd 
ah  David  ah  Meredydd  of  Bala,  married  Catherine, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  David  ah  leuan  ah  David  of 
Ar  Ddwyfaen  (see  page  196),  hy  whom  he  had  issue — 
1,  David  Lloyd,  his  successor;  2,  Elis  ah  Thomas,  and 
two  daughters — 1,  Elizabeth,  ux.  Bohert  Wynn  of 
Llwyn  y  Bee,  son  of  Grulfydd,  fifth  son  of  Robert  ah 
Grufiydd  ah  Bhys  of  Maesmor  ;  2,  Margaret,  ux.  Hugh 
ah  Thomas  ah  David  of  Cil  Talgarth,  in  Penllyn,  ah 
Madog  ah  leuan  Fychan  ah  leuan  y  Cott  ah  Grufiydd 
ah  Madog  ah  Cadwgan  ah  Madog  Heddgam  of  Cil 
Talgarth,  azure,  a  how  and  arrow  distended  and  pointed 
downwards.^ 

David  Lloyd  of  Ar  Ddwyfaen,  the  eldest  son,  married 
Gwen  Lloyd,  daughter  of  Cadwaladr  ah  Robert  ah  Rhys 
of  Plas  yn  Rhiwlas  in  Penllyn,  gides,  a  lion  rampant, 
argent,  holding  in  its  paws  a  rose  of  the  second,  leaves 
and  stem  ppr.  seeded  or.  Her  mother  was  Jane, 
daughter  of  Maredydd  ah  leuan  ah  Robert  of  Cesail 
Gyfarch,  who  purchased  Gwydir  from  David  ah  Howel 
Coetmor.  By  this  lady  David  Lloyd  had  issue — 1, 
John  Lloyd,  of  whom  presently;  2,  Cadwaladr  Lloyd 
of  Penyfed,  in  Llangwm — 1,  Jane,  and  2,  Lowri. 

John  Lloyd  of  Ar  Ddwyfaen,  the  eldest  son,  married 
Catherine,  daughter  of  Edward  Brereton,  of  Bora- 
sham,  Esq.,  High  Sheriff  for  co.  Denbigh  in  1598,  and 
Anne,  his  wife,  daughter  of  John  Lloyd  of  Bodidris,  in 
lal.  Esq.,  High  Sheriff  for  co.  Denbigh  in  1551,  by 
whom  he  had  issue  Owain  Lloyd,  who  was  the  father 
of  John  Lloyd  of  Ddwyfaen,  Harl.  MS.  1969.  This 
family  is  now  represented  by  J ohn  Lloyd  of  Y  Ddwyfaen 
and  Plas  Isaf,  Esq.,  now  living,  1876,  son  of  John  Lloyd 
ah  John  Lloyd  ah  David  Lloyd  ah  John  Lloyd  ah 
David  Lloyd  of  Ar  Ddwyfaen,  son  and  heir  of  the  above- 
named  Thomas  Lloyd  Gethin,  who  was  jure  uxoris  of 
Ar  Ddwyfaen. 

J.  Y.  W.  Lloyd,  M.A. 

( To  be  continued.) 

1  Mont.  Coll.,  vol.  ix.  Cil  Talgarth  in  the  lordship  of  Penllyn. 
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BRONZE  IMPLEMENTS  AND  COPPER  CAKE. 
(menai  bridge  and  elsewhere.) 

About  two  years  ago  I  received  an  intimation  from  my 
old  and  valued  friend  Capt.  D.  White  Griffith,  the  late 
chief  constable  of  Anglesey,  that  some  implements  of 
Archaic  type  (eight  in  number),  had  been  newly  ob¬ 
tained  during  quarrying  operations  near  the  Menai 
Bridge,  and  requesting  me  to  go  over  there  to  see  them. 
This  I  immediately  did  ;  but  although  the  time  that 
elapsed  was  very  short,  it  had  sufficed  for  the  scatter¬ 
ing  of  the  find,  through  its  disposal  to  various  persons 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Fortunately  one  was  secured 
by  Capt.  Griffith,  and  this,  together  with  another,  then 
in  the  possession  of  the  landlord  of  the  Anglesey  Arms, 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting.  I  learned,  subse¬ 
quently,  that  both  Lord  Clarence  Paget  and  Richard 
Davies,  Esq.,  M.P.,  had  obtained  specimens.  Thus  four 
out  of  the  eight  are  accounted  for,  but  I  know  not  what 
became  of  the  rest.  The  account  given  of  the  discovery 
is  that  some  workmen  engaged  in  raising  stone,  after 
they  had  removed  loose  soil  mixed  with  small  stones  to 
a  depth  of  7  ft.,  came  to  some  large  fragments  of  rock, 
under  one  of  which  were  laid  six,  and  uiider  another, 
two  of  the  implements.  The  place  where  they  were 
found  is  close  to  the  Beaumaris  Road,  on  its  upper  or 
northern  side,  a  few  yards  to  the  eastward  of  the  poiut 
where  it  joins  the  great  Holyhead  Road.  I  was  told 
at  the  time  that  beneath  both  roads  there  passes  a  kind 
of  shaft,  not  unlike  an  old  working  for  copper,  and  that 
the  name  given  to  this  cave  was  Cil  Bedlem’^,  or  the 
gipsey^s  retreat,  probably  because  it  may  have  been 
made  use  of  by  those  wanderers,  or  others  in  search  of 
a  hiding  place.  From  closer  examination,  however,  of 
persons  living  near  the  spot,  I  ascertained  that,  although 
“  Cil  Bedlem’^  was  the  name  of  a  cottage  that  formerly 
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stood  here,  they  could  give  me  no  certaint}-  as  to  the 
existence  of  the  cave.  Possibly  this  may  he  identical 
with  the  “  Cil  Begle”  described  by  the  author  of  Beau¬ 
maris  Bay^^,  and  also  by  Miss  Angharad  Llwyd,  who 
say  that  the  seat  cut  in  the  rock,  with  a  rude  arch 
over  it,  where  the  bishop  sat  during  the  preaching  of 
Baldwyn  here  in  a.d.  1188,  should  have  been  called 
‘  Cadair  yr  Archesgob’,  but  his  business  being  to  beg  the 
people’s  alms,  they,  upon  that  account,  called  the  place 
‘  Cil-Beg-le’  — a  derivation,  I  must  say,  rather  far¬ 
fetched.  It  is  said  that  traces  of  copper  ore  have  been 
met  with  hereabouts,  and  the  shaft  may  have  been  con¬ 
nected  with  mining  operations,  and  if  so,  the  close 
proximity  of  the  place  where  the  implements  were 
brought  to  light,  is  suggestive  as  to  the  use  originally 
made  of  them.  But  (supposing  the  cave  to  exist)  it  is 
now  impossible  to  trace  its  course,  as  it  is  deeply  buried 
beneath  the  embankment  that  carries  the  Holyhead 
Hoad. 

I  now  proceed  to  describe  the  two  specimens  that 
came  under  my  observation,  and  I  also  give  a  drawing 
of  the  one  belonging  to  Capt.  Griffith.  Here  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  as  well  to  mention  that,  although  the  eight 
varied  slightly  as  to  size  and  weight,  still  they  were 
similar,  being  all  of  the  saddler’s  knife  type,  and  alike 
also  in  ornamentation,  if  that  may  be  so  called  which 
was  manifestly  placed  purposely  on  the  flat  spaces 
between  the  flanges,  in  order  to  secure  a  better  grip 
for  the  wooden  handle,  and  on  the  outside,  in  order  to 
catch  and  retain  the  lashing  well  in  its  place.  Both 
the  horizontal  interior  and  the  exterior  diagonal  ribs 
are  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  broad,  the  former,  twelve 
in  number,  commence  at  the  distance  of  an  inch  and 
three  quarters  from  the  cutting  end,  and  are  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  apart,  the  latter  are  continued  right  up  to 
the  narrow  end.  The  length  of  this  example  is  six  and 
a  quarter  inches,  its  greatest  thickness,  including  tlie 
flange,  is  three  quarters  of  an  inch.  The  flange, 
gradually  dying  ofi’  to  the  level  of  the  flat  surface  at 
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either  end,  is  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  where  deepest. 
The  greatest  width  at  the  broad  end  is  three  and  five- 
eighths  inches,  although  it  has  evidently  been  originally 
wider,  there  being  traces  of  considerable  wear  on  one 
side.  Its  width  near  the  commencement  of  the  curve, 
at  the  narrow  end,  is  about  an  inch,  where  it  is  also 
sharpened,  but  not  more  so  than  would  be  required  to 
fit  it  into  the  shaft ;  the  broad  end  is  ground  to  a  fine 
edge.  Half-way  down,  the  breadth  is  one  inch  and  a 
quarter.  The  weight  is  exactly  one  pound.  The 
dimensions  of  the  other  example  examined  by  me  are 
as  follows  : — Length  six  inches,  greatest  breadth  three 
and  a  half  inches,  depth  of  flange  one-eighth  of  an  inch, 
breadth  at  half  length  within  the  flanges,  one  inch, 
weight  one  pound  two  ounces  and  a  half  There  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  rather  a  large  percentage  of  copper  in  its 
composition.  In  shape  these  are  identical  with  examples 
given  in  the  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  animal  mate¬ 
rials  and  bronze  in  the  Museum  of  the  Hoyal  Irish 
Academy,  although  there  are  none  having  precisely  the 
same  ornamentation.  (See  figs.  229  and  302,  pp.  390, 
391,  also  fig.  268,  p.  379,  where  the  outside  diagonal 
markings  are  the  same.)  A  drawing  of  a  similar  shaped 
but  unornamented  implement,  is  given  in  the  account 
of  antiquities  of  bronze  found  near  Preston,  in  the 
parish  of  Plymstock  (see  Arcliceological  Journal, 
vol.  xxiv,  p.  119,  supplementary  notes),  in  which  case 
workmen  blasting  boulders  in  a  field,  supposed  to  be 
the  site  of  a  Roman  encampment,  found  eight  bronze 
celts  (the  coincidence  of  number  is  curious)  placed  on 
their  ends  under  two  of  the  rocks  or  boulders,  four 
under  each.  For  other  specimens  of  the  same  class  see 
Grave  Mounds  and  their  Contents,  by  Llewelyn 
Jewitt,  illustrations  facing  p.  128,  where  he  remarks 
that  they  are  but  seldom  met  with  in  barrows, 
although  frequently  ploughed  up  in  the  course  of  agri¬ 
cultural  operations”.  Wright,  Celt,  Roman,  and 
Saxon,  p.  73,  speaking  of  such  implements,  says 
‘‘  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  tools  were  in  common 
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use  by  workmen  in  England  at  some  period,  for  they  are 
found  very  frequently,  though  very  rarely,  in  sepulchral 
interments  all  over  the  island”.  Worsaae  [Antiquities 
of  the  Bronze  Period,  p.  25),  giving  a  figure  of  one  of 
these,  says  that  “they  were  fastened  at  the  end  to  a 
wooden  handle.  They  were  probably  used  as  a  kind  of 
axe  or  pickaxe.  At  all  events,  similar  tools  of  iron  are 
still  used  in  Iceland  as  crowbars”.  Indeed,  the  shape 
is  such  as  to  admit  of  their  being  adapted  to  a  great 
variety  of  purposes.  In  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  Greek 
and  Roman  Antiquities  we  find  (pp.  351,  352)  that  the 
auCk'Y]  or  dolabra,  a  similar  instrument,  was  used  as  an 
adze  for  planing  and  polishing  wood ;  by  stonemasons ; 
as  a  hoe;  in  throwing  up  entrenchments  and  destroying 
fortifications ;  also  by  leather  cutters,  and  even  as  a 
page  cutter !  This  form  is  more  rarely  met  with  in 
Wales  than  either  the  socketed  celt  or  the  paalstab, 
which  latter  is  by  far  the  commoner  type.  Of  the  paal¬ 
stab  I  append  two  draAvings.  The  plainest  of  them  was 
found  many  years  ago,  together  with  a  similar  one,  at 
Coed  Llan,  near  Llanfyllin,  and  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  Mrs.  Richards  of  Yronheulog,  Merionethshire,  who 
tells  me  that  she  gave  its  fellow  to  Capt.  Massey  Taylor 
of  Tynllwyn,  near  Corwen.  It  has  no  ornamentation 
beyond  a  something  like  a  shield  on  either  side,  just 
below  the  groove  for  the  handle  ;  the  cutting  edge  is 
broad,  being  two  inches  and  a  half  across,  and  it  was 
evidently  originally  broader,  a  portion  having  been  worn 
away.  Its  length  is  six  inches  and  a  quarter  ;  recep¬ 
tacle  for  the  handle,  three  inches  long  ;  breadth  at  half 
length,  one  inch ;  greatest  thickness,  nearly  one  inch. 
The  other  is  a  well  preserved  example  of  the  single- 
looped  type,  the  ornamentation  on  either  side  consists 
of  three  ribs,  running  to  a  point  towards  the  cutting 
edge,  the  middle  one,  which  is  the  longest,  being  nearly 
two  inches  in  length.  It  is  six  and  three-eighths  inches 
long,  with  a  breadth,  at  the  cutting  end,  of  one  inch  and 
three  quarters  ;  receptacle  for  handle  is  two  and  five- 
eighths  inches  long,  and  the  breadth  abreast  of  the  loop 
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is  one  inch  and  one-eighth.  This  last  was  found  when 
the  Yronheulog  drive  was  being  made,  close  to  the  foot 
of  a  rock,  not  far  from  the  lodge,  and  at  the  same  time 
and  place  was  discovered  the  broken  spear-head,  of 
wliich  I  give  a  drawing,  and  which  I  shall  now  describe. 
The  length  of  the  fragment  is  nearly  three  inches  and 
three  quarters,  and,  judging  from  the  inclination  of  the 
mid-rib  and  sides,  it  may  have  been,  when  entire, 
about  seven  inches  or  so,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted 
lines.  The  breadth  of  the  blade  will  have  been  about 
two  inches,  the  rivet  hole  still  remains,  and  has  a 
diameter  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  The  fabric  itself  is 
thin,  not  more  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  at  the  broken 
edge.  An  almost  identical  example,  found  in  Devon¬ 
shire,  is  figured  in  the  Archceological  Journal,  vol.  ix, 
p.  185,  and  another  among  the  antiquities  of  bronze 
found  at  Ty-mawr,  on  Holyhead  mountain  in  1832, 
figs.  1  aud  2  in  Mr.  Stanley’s  memoir.  Lastly,  I  come 
to  treat  of  the  material,  without  which  none  of  these 
implements  could  have  been  formed — viz.,  copper ;  and 
this  brings  me  back  again  to  Anglesey,  where  I  have  to 
chronicle  another  addition  to  the  already  goodly  list  of 
copper  cakes  found  in  that  island.  The  discovery  was 
made  known  to  me  by  Thomas  Prichard,  Esq.,  of  Llwy- 
diarth  Esgob,  who  has  possession  of  the  cake,  and  who 
kindly  drove  me  over  to  see  the  place  where  it  was  found. 
The  farm  is  now  called  ‘‘  Olgar”,  which  may  mean 
“  rough  remains”,  or  remains  of  a  fort”.  Mr.  Prichard 
tells  me  that  in  an  old  map  of  the  Meyrick  property 
by  Lewis  Morris,  tlie  name  is  spelt  Olgre”,  which 
would  be  “  strong  remains”  or  vestiges”.^  The  farm¬ 
house  itself  is  situated  on  high  ground,  but  the  cake 
was  found  in  a  field  on  the  side  of  a  bank,  sloping 
towards  the  north  ;  this  spot  has  gone  by  the  name  of 
^'gardden”,and  animals  always  liked  the  grass  that  grew 

^  Another  and  very  probable  derivation,  suggested  by  the  Editor 
of  the  Arcliceologia  Gamhrensis,  is  Givylgre  (the  watch-place),  which 
name,  now  transformed  into  Golden  Grove,  occurs  near  Llanasa  in 
Flintshire. 
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there,  which  doubtless  owed  its  richuess  to  long  occupa¬ 
tion  in  former  times.  The  circular  enclosure  within 
which  the  copper  cake  lay  was  thirty  feet  in  diameter. 
Numerous  querus  had  been  obtained  in  clearing  off  the 
stones  ;  and  in  breaking  up  the  land  the  plough  had 
frequently  come  to  a  standstill  over  an  obstruction 
within  the  area,  which  it  was  at  last  determined  to  rout 
out.  Instead  of  a  boulder,  as  was  supposed,  the  obsta¬ 
cle  proved  to  be  a  mass  of  copper,  placed  endwise  in  the 
ground,  which  was  likewise  the  position  in  which  the 
Dindryfael  and  Bryn-du  specimens  were  deposited. 
The  tenant  of  the  farm  described  certain  drains,  which 
he  reconstructed  for  our  edification  with  some  flat  stones 
lying  about.  He  said  they  were  about  one  foot  high, 
and  the  same  in  breadth,  being  filled  with  red  ashes. 
Possibly  they  may  have  been  connected  with  smelting 
operations.  An  old  paved  way,  leading  from  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Parys  mountain,  came  at  one  time  close  to  the 
circular  enclosure.  The  adjacent  millstone  grit,  ex¬ 
tensively  worked  at  the  present  day,  doubtless  furnished 
the  querns  in  Homan  times.  I  picked  up  a  piece  of 
Samian  on  the  spot,  and  my  belief  is  that,  as  was  sug¬ 
gested  by  Mr.  Prichard,  these  quarries  being  worked, 
it  was  necessary  to  have  workshops  at  hand  for  the 
manufacture  and  repair  of  quarrying  implements ;  and 
we  may  suppose  that  in  many  instances  the  quern 
spindles  would  be  of  bronze,  iron  being  more  expensive. 
This  beautiful  cake,  of  which  I  give  a  drawing,  is  eleven 
inches  in  diameter,  two  and  a  half  inches  in  thickness, 
and  weighs  thirty-two  pounds.  There  is  a  well-defined 
moulding  of  about  an  inch  deep  running  all  round  it. 
Some  markings  on  the  bottom  look,  at  first  sight,  not 
unlike  the  letter  B,  but  they  are  probably  accidental. 

W.  Wynn  Williams. 


Bodewryd  :  March  1877. 
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Some  of  the  stories  told  by  the  late  Dean  Ramsey,  in 
his  Reminiscences  of  Scottish  Life  and  Character^  of  the 
sagacity  of  collie  dogs,  must,  to  judge  from  certain 
mementoes,  have  had  their  amusing  as  well  as  ridicu¬ 
lous  counterparts  in  the  Principality,  only  they  have 
lacked  the  pen  of  the  witty  Dean  to  chronicle  them. 
Following  their  masters  through  the  labours  of  the 
week,  they  did  not  see  why  they  should  not  share  their 
Sabbath  observances ;  but  they  had  their  own  notions 
of  the  proper  length  of  such  indulgences,  and  they 
had  their  own  ways  of  making  their  opinions  known. 
Neither  were  they  altogether  free  from  the  clannish 
pride  and  partisanship  of  their  owners :  indeed,  it 
was  no  uncommon  thing  for  them  to  start  up  in  vigorous 
assertion  of  their  offended  dignity,  and  that  at  moments 
and  in  places  highly  inopportune  ;  and  many  a  stout 
heart  that  would  have  collared  his  offending  fellow- 
man,  kept  at  a  prudent  distance  from  the  uninviting 
teeth  of  the  too  faithful  companion.  Still  certain  un¬ 
pleasant  duties  had  to  be  performed,  and  a  timely 
invention  came  to  the  aid  of  the  disconcerted  church¬ 
warden.  The  illustration  given  shows  very  well  the 
form  of  the  instrument  both  at  rest  and  in  motion, 
and  its  character  has  become  familiar  to  us  in  another 
use,  under  the  name  of  ‘‘  Lazy-tongs’\  Some  of  the 
joints,  including  the  handle,  have  been  lost  from  the 
present  instance ;  but  the  handle  was  not  unlike  the 
ibi’ceps  or  catching  end,  which  was  in  some  cases  (as  at 
Gyffylliog)  lined  with  nail-heads  or  small  knobs  to  make 
the  grip  more  secure  as  well  as  more  cautionary.  No 
convenient  pew  could  shelter  the  offender,  and  no 
amount  of  snarling  could  any  longer  ward  off  the  cer¬ 
tain,  not  to  say  ignominious,  expulsion  of  the  culprit. 
The  dog-tongs  had  only  to  be  quietly  taken  off  the  seat 
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on  which  they  lay  so  innocently,  and  the  handles 
.brought  quickly  together,  when  out  shot  the  jointed 
folds  and  arms,  and  in  an  instant  seized  the  helpless 
wretch  around  the  neck  or  leg,  and  without  danger  or 
ceremony  extruded  him  from  the  place. 


DEC. 


The  usefulness  of  such  an  instrument  must  have  been 
very  great  when  dogs  were  more  in  the  habit  of  attend¬ 
ing  church  than  they  happily  now  are,  and  when  it 
was  even  necessary  to  appoint  an  officer  to  see  to  their 
proper  conduct,  or,  if  necessary,  their  summary  exclu¬ 
sion.  There  was  one  occasion  on  which  the  presence  of 
a  dog  was  held  to  be  specially  ominous,  for  Pennant 
tells  us  that  “  among  the  Highlanders,  during  the  mar¬ 
riage  ceremony,  great  care  w^as  taken  that  dogs  should 
not  pass  between  the  couple  to  be  married.”  (Brand’s 
Popular  Antiquities,  ii,  p.  170.)  Whether  such  a  cus- 
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tom  prevailed  also  in  the  Principality  does  not  appear, 
neither  are  we  told  the  reason  of  the  precaution ;  but 
may  it  not  have  been  interpreted  as  an  omen  that  there 
would  be  more  love  for  the  old  dog  than  for  the  new 
wife  ? 

The  tongs  here  illustrated  are  from  Clodock  Church 
in  Herefordshire,  and  w^ere  exhibited  by  the  Pev.  C.  L. 
Eagles  in  the  Temporary  Museum  at  Abergavenny  in 
1876.  A  similar  pair,  but  more  perfect,  from  Llanynys 
Church,  Denbighshire,  were  exhibited  by  the  Pev.  John 
Davies,  vicar,  at  the  Wrexham  Meeting  in  1874. 
Another,  as  already  mentioned,  existed  in  Gyffylliog 
Church  in  the  same  county. 

D.  P.  T. 


CAMPOSE  CHUPCH. 

The  most  casual  observer  cannot  fail  to  have  been  struck 
by  the  very  marked  contrast  which  the  ever-changing 
appearance  of  one  of  our  large  towns  presents  when 
compared  with  the  stagnant  growth  of  a  country  village 
in  some  remote  corner  of  this  island.  Far  away  from 
the  centres  of  commerce  and  civilisation  these  hamlets 
still  preserve  that  old  world  look  we  seek  to  find  in 
vain  elsewhere.  They  form,  indeed,  an  invaluable  link 
between  the  present  and  the  past,  and  give  a  very  fair 
idea  of  the  state  of  things  which  existed  when  Liver¬ 
pool  was  a  fishing  village  and  London  a  group  of 
thatched  houses,  cowering  beneath  the  frowns  of  a 
mediseval  fortress. 

A  visit  to  Camrose,  in  Pembrokeshire,  will  take  us 
back  almost  to  this  period.  It  is  a  village  four  miles  to 
the  north-west  of  Haverfordwest,  consisting  of  a  few 
scattered  cottages,  with  walls  of  whitewashed  mud  and 
roofs  of  thatch.  Probably  the  only  difference  between 
Camrose  of  to-day  and  Camrose  of  five  hundred  years 
ago,  is  that  a  large  dissenting  meeting  house  now  shares 
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the  honour  of  being  the  place  of  religious  assembly  of 
the  people,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  church  alone. 
The  numerous  prehistoric  remains  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  indicate  the  early  period  at  which  the  locality 
must  have  been  inhabited.  The  churchyard  is  situated 
on  the  edge  of  a  prettily  wooded  valley,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  runs  a  mill  stream.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
this  valley,  but  at  no  great  distance  from  the  church, 
is  an  ancient  tumulus.  The  proximity  of  places  of 
Christian  worship  to  Pagan  remains  is  by  no  means  un¬ 
common,  and  calls  for  a  few  words  of  comment.  The 
neighbouring  church  of  Rudbaxton  may  be  cited  as 
another  striking  instance,  being  built  within  one  hun¬ 
dred  yards  of  a  large  barrow.  The  early  Christian 
missionaries  to  this  country  were  doubtless  guided  by 
the  same  judicious  tact  which  enabled  St.  Paul  to  seize 
upon  the  altar  to  the  unknown  God,  and  by  means  of 
skilful  oratory  to  persuade  the  people  to  transfer  their 
feeling  of  veneration  (which  was  in  itself  good)  to  a 
more  worthy  object.  The  introducers  of  Christianity  into 
this  country  therefore  did  not  wantonly  destroy  every 
remnant  of  Paganism,  but  stamped  them  with  the 
symbols  of  the  new  religion,  thus  utilising  all  that  was 
good  in  the  old  faith.  In  Brittany,  at  the  present  day, 
may  be  seen  the  lichen-covered  cromlech,  surmounted 
by  the  cross  of  Christ,  ever  bearing  witness  to  its 
triumph  over  heathenism.  Facts  such  as  the  above  are 
well  deserving  of  the  careful  consideration  of  the  archae¬ 
ologist.  It  often  happens,  for  instance,  that  stones 
bearing  ogham  inscriptions  have  crosses  carved  on  them, 
and  what  has  been  said  previously  shows  that  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  Christian  symbol  was  added 
subsequently  to  the  cutting  of  the  inscription.  If  the 
cross  does  not  evidently  form  part  of  the  original  design, 
it  is  probably  of  later  date,  and  if  it  interferes  with  the 
original  design  (as  when  cutting  through  an  inscription), 
it  is  almost  certain  to  be  more  recent. 

Having  now  briefly  touched  upon  the  peculiarities  of 
the  situation  of  Camrose  Church,  let  us  proceed  to 
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discuss  its  arcliitectural  features.  Mr.  Freeman  advo¬ 
cates  tire  thorough  examination  of  the  exterior  of  a 
building  before  venturing  to  pass  judgment  on  the  in¬ 
terior.  The  one  being,  in  fact,  what  mathematicians 
call  a  function  of  the  other.  The  churchyard  gate  lies 
to  the  north,  from  which  point  we  may  obtain  a  good 
coii'p  d’wuil  of  the  whole  structure,  and  then,  walking 
round  it  sunwuse,  note  its  details  more  minutely. 
The  great  length  of  the  building  is  very  remarkable, 
being  114  ft.  from  east  to  west,  and  this  peculiarity  is 
increased  by  the  absence  of  aisles  or  transepts.  How¬ 
ever,  the  monotonous* appearance  of  the  main  body  of 
tlie  church  probably  contributes  to  the  pleasure  with 
which  the  eye  rests  on  the  picturesque  old  towmr  at  the 
west  end.  Surmounting  its  embattled  top  a  gigantic 
Avooden  weathercock  stands  out  boldly  against  the  clear 
sky,  and  just  below^  the  parapet  a  broken  gurgoyle,  quite 
in  keeping,  glares  with  his  one  remaining  eye  to  warn 
the  UDAvary  of  the  torrent  of  Avater  that  the  next  rainy 
day  Avill  enable  him  to  belch  forth  on  their  unsuspecting 
heads.  The  tower  is  12  ft.  square  at  the  base,  and 
40  ft.  high,  and  abutting  against  the  north-east  angle  is 
a  polygonal  stair  turret,  one  side  of  which  has  a  very 
considerable  batter.  But  since  the  main  tower  does  not 
taper  towards  tlie  top,  and  the  line  of  intersection  of  the 
stair  turret  with  it  being  made  vertical,  the  result  is 
that  one  of  the  sides  is  a  skew  surface.  The  form  of 
this  surface  may  be  readily  realised  by  holding  a  sheet 
of  paper,  so  that  one  edge  is  vertical  and  the  other 
sloping,  when  it  will  be  found  that  instead  of  being  flat, 
as  before,  it  wdll  be  slightly  hollowed  in  the  middle. 
When  these  skew  surfaces  occur  in  architecture  (as  for 
instance  in  the  well  known  ploughshare  vaulting  of  the 
apse  of  Westminster  Abbey),  they  are  proof  of  a  want 
of  knoAvledge  of  solid  geometry,  and  it  will  be  found 
that  they  entirely  disappear  in  the  later  work.  In  the 
present  case,  this  effect,  though  difficult  at  first  to 
detect,  undoubtedly  gives  a  very  quaint  look  to  the 
tower,  which  it  would  be  difficult  otherwise  to  account 
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for.  It  may  here  be  remarked,  in  passing,  what  a  great 
variety  of  outline  has  been  produced  in  the  different 
Pembrokeshire  churches,  by  altering  the  position  of  the 
stair  turret  in  relation  to  the  bell  tower,  aofainst  which 
it  abuts,  and  then  agedn  by  varying  the  position  of  the 
bell  tower  in  relation  to  the  main  body  of  the  building. 
And  in  addition  to  this,  the  stair  turret  may  be  rectan¬ 
gular  or  many-sided.  The  commonest  plan  is  to  make 
the  staircase  at  one  of  the  angles  of  the  bell  tower  in 
the  thickness  of  the  walls,  which  is  accordingly  here  in¬ 
creased  by  rectangidar  projections.  When  the  stair  is 
not  built  within  the  walls,  the  turret  containing  it  is 
usually  polygonal  outside,  to  correspond  better  with  the 
circular  form  of  the  inside,  and  thus  economise  masonry, 
and  add  to  the  beauty  of  its  form  at  the  same  time. 
The  tapering  of  one  or  more  of  the  sides  of  the  tower  is 
a  marked  characteristic  of  the  Pembrokeshire  churches. 
After  examininof  a  few  of  these  old  buildiners,  it  will 
soon  be  found  that  it  is  the  constructive  features,  such 
as  we  have  described,  wdiich  influence  the  general  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  work  far  more  than  any  quantity  of 
mere  ornament.  On  every  work  of  man,  from  the  rude 
flint  flake  of  the  prehistoric  man  to  the  most  elaborate 
productions  of  Greek  art,  the  human  intellect  leaves  its 
unmistakable  traces.  Hence  the  pleasure  experienced 
in  placing  one’s  mind  en  rcqrport,  so  to  speak,  with  that 
of  the  architect  of  any  old  building,  and  following  out 
the  train  of  thought  by  which  he  was  led  to  adopt  this 
or  that  artifice  to  overcome  any  difficulty  that  might 
beset  his  path.  It  is  thus  often  easy  to  detect  the 
feebleness  of  modern  work  by  applying  to  it  a  similar 
test,  when  it  will  be  found  impossible  to  trace  out  any 
original  train  of  ideas,  by  which  the  author  of  the 
design  has  arrived  at  his  conclusions,  and  consequently 
that  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  old  work,  honesty 
of  purpose  and  skilful  artifice,  are  conspicuous  by  their 
absence. 

But  to  return  to  our  inspection  of  the  exterior  of 
Cam  rose  Church.  A  few  years  ago  there  was  in  exist- 
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eiice  a  bell  cot  over  the  gable  of  the  wall  dividing  the 
nave  from  the  chancel,  which  has  now,  alas  !  disappeared. 
The  church  is  without  a  porch  of  any  kind,  and  the  only 
means  of  entrance  is  by  two  pointed  doorways  opposite 
each  other,  one  in  the  north  wall  of  the  nave  and  the 
other  in  the  south.  Almost  all  the  old  windows  have 
been  replaced  by  square  sashes,  apparently  in  the 
present  century.  The  three-light  east  window  of  the 
chancel,  however,  still  remains  in  its  original  condition, 
and  is  almost  the  only  specimen  in  Pembrokeshire.  The 
lights  are  all  of  the  same  height,  8  ft.  by  1  ft.  4  in. 
broad,  separated  by  mullions  7  in.  broad,  splayed  out¬ 
side,  and  relieved  by  a  delicate  bead  in  the  inside. 
There  are  also  signs  of  a  double  lancet  window,  built  up, 
in  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel.  In  examining  the 
south  side  of  the  church,  a  pointed  arch  of  12  ft.  span 
will  be  noticed,  built  up  in  the  wall  of  the  nave  next 
to  the  chancel,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  a  short 
transept  existed  formerly  at  this  point.  Having  now 
remarked  upon  the  chief  features  of  the  exterior,  let  us 
proceed  to  the  interior.  Here  the  walls  are  whitewashed 
throughout,  which,  though  perhaps  not  quite  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  modern  ideas,  allows  of  very  beautiful  effects 
of  light  and  shade,  and  is  certainly  preferable  to  the 
polychrome  of  the  fashionable  architect  of  to-day.  The 
base  of  the  tower  is  arched  over  with  a  pointed  barrel 
vault,  and  opens  into  the  nave.  At  this  end  of  the 
church  is  a  beautiful  old  Norman  font,  which,  however, 
has  several  dangerous  cracks  in  it,  and  is  altogether  in  a 
very  dilapidated  state.  The  roof  of  the  nave  is  of  oak, 
and  the  principals,  ten  in  number,  consist  of  two  rafters 
and  a  tie  beam  half  way  up,  trussed  beneath  on  each 
side  by  segmental  moulded  struts  meeting  in  a  point. 
The  chancel  has  been  lately  re-roofed  in  a  creditable  man¬ 
ner,  though  with  scarcely  a  sufficient  amount  of  ecclesi¬ 
astical  feeling.  As  was  before  mentioned,  the  east  win¬ 
dow  has  a  plain  splay  on  the  outside,  but  in  the  inside 
a  sunk  bead  is  added  in  the  centre  of  the  splay,  which 
emphasises  the  outline  of  the  lancets  exceedingly  well. 
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On  the  south  side  of  the  altar  is  a  rudely  carved  piscina. 
There  are  two  plain  stone  seats  on  each  side  of  the 
chancel,  but  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  whether  they 
belonged  to  the  original  structure.  This  church,  though 
it  has  suffered  much  from  Vandalism  and  ignorance 
since  the  Reformation,  has,  up  to  the  present,  escaped 
the  clutches  of  the  so-called  restorer,  and  the  archse- 
ologist  may  be  thankful  if  even  a  few  more  years  roll 
by  before  the  fashionable  architect  swoops  down  on  it, 
and  removes  every  vestige  of  interest  it  may  once  have 
possessed.  There  are  remains  of  the  staircase  which  led 
to  the  rood  loft  in  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel.  The 
chancel  arch  is  pointed  without  any  moulding.  To  sum 
up,  the  chief  points  to  be  noted  are,  outside,  the  quaint 
old  tower,  the  great  length  of  the  nave,  and  the  absence 
of  aisles  or  transepts  inside  ;  the  Norman  font,  roof  of 
nave,  three-light  east  window,  whitewashed  walls.  The 
style  of  the  building  is  Early  English,  but  the  font  is 
more  ancient. 

The  following  are  the  chief  dimensions  of  the  church  : 
— Total  length  from  east  to  west,  outside,  114  ft.  ; 
length  of  nave  inside,  65  ft.  ;  breadth  of  nave  inside, 
20  ft.  10  ins.  ;  length  of  chancel,  29  ft.  3  ins.  ;  breadth 
of  chancel,  17  ft.  3  ins.  ;  width  of  chancel  arch,  13  ft. 
5  ins. ;  height  of  tower,  40  ft.  ;  base  of  tower,  12  ft. 
square  ;  breadth  of  doorways,  3  ft.  8  ins. 

J.  Romilly  Allen. 
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The  ancient  fortified  town  of  Braich  y  Ddinas,  on  the 
summit  of  Penmaenmawr,  is  well  known  to  antiquaries, 
and  has  long  since  been  described  by  Camden,  Pownall, 
Pennant,  and  others  ;  but  amongst  the  various  notices 
of  it  which  have  appeared,  not  one  is  accompanied  by 
a  map  or  plan  fairly  representing  its  existing  state.  In 
the  third  volume  of  the  Arcli(Eologia  we  have  an 
amusing  sketch  by  Governor  Pownall,  purporting  to  be 
a  representation  of  the  hill-top  encircled  by  two  ram¬ 
parts,  and  also  a  survey  contributed  by  Pennant ;  but 
these  are  fanciful  and  imperfect.  Such  being  the  case, 
I  thought  it  desirable,  especially  in  these  destructive 
days,^  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Haslam,  who  with 
much  patience  has  worked  out  an  excellent  survey 
under  difficulties  known  only  to  those  who  have  toiled 
up  and  down  a  mountain-side,  over  rocks  and  stones. 
Much  of  the  original  design  is  lost  to  us,  and  much  that 
would  otherwise  interest  lies  buried  beneath  fallen 
ruins  ;  but  as  far  as  traceable,  a  plan  of  the  Dinas  is 
placed  before  the  reader. 

The  first  account  we  have  of  it  is  in  Camden,  said  to 
have  been  written  by  Sir  John  Wynn  of  Gwydyr,  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I,  who  states  : — “  On  the  top  of 
Penmaen  stands  a  lofty  and  impregnable  hill  called 
Braich  y  Ddinas,  where  we  find  the  ruinous  walls  of  an 
exceeding  strong  fortification  encompassed  with  a  treble 
wall,  and  within  each  wall  the  foundation  of  at  least  a 
hundred  towers,  all  round  and  of  equal  bigness,  and 
about  6  yards  diameter  within  the  walls.  The  walls  of 
this  Dinas  were  in  most  places  2  yards  thick,  and  in 

^  Extensive  quarries  have  been  opened  on  Penmaenmawr  and  Yr 
Eifl,  unpleasantly  near  to  the  remains  of  Braieh  y  Ddinas  and  Tre  ’r 
Ceiri. 
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some  about  3.  This  castle  seems,  while  it  stood,  im¬ 
pregnable,  there  being  no  way  to  offer  any  assault  to  it, 
the  hill  being  so  very  high,  steep,  and  rocky,  and  the 
walls  of  such  strength.  The  way  or  entrance  into  it 
ascends  with  many  turnings,  so  thad  a  hundred  men 
might  defend  themselves  against  a  whole  legion  ;  and 
yet  it  should  seem  that  there  were  lodgings  within 
these  walls  for  twenty  thousand  men.  By  the  tradition 
we  receive  from  our  ancestors,  this  was  the  strongest 
and  safest  refuge,  or  place  of  defence,  that  the  ancient 
Britons  had  in  all  Snowdon  to  secure  them  from  the 
incursions  of  their  enemies.'’ 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  the  towers 
mentioned  above  are  simply  the  remaining  wmlls  of 
cloghauns,  bothans,  cytiau,  or  whatever  else  we  ma}^  call 
the  primitive  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants,  resembling 
in  their  circular  forms  and  masonry  other  ruined  huts 
to  be  seen  in  laro:e  numbers  on  the  Carnarvonshire 
hills  and  in  parts  of  Anglesey.  They  are  not  uniform 
in  design,  nor  ‘‘equal”  in  size,  as  the  Baronet  is  pleased 
to  intimate  ;  and  the  number  mentioned  is  somewhat 
exaggerated,  even  when  we  allow  for  many  which  are 
no  longer  traceable ;  but  he  is  fairly'  accurate  in  the 
tliickness  of  the  outer  wall,  which  is  from  8  to  9  feet 
wide  ;  and  its  height,  where  most  perfect,  is  9  ft.  The 
face  of  this  wall  is  singularly  uneven,  and  its  course 
winding  and  irregular,  just  as  if  parties  of  men  build¬ 
ing  simultaneously  on  the  edge  of  the  declivity,  and 
following  its  outline,  united  their  random  work  as  best 
they  could.  Its  masonry  is  dry  but  strong,  the  stones 
being  set  across  the  structure,  their  ends  alone  forming 
its  outer  face.  The  main  rampart  at  Tre  ’r  Ceiri  is  simi¬ 
larly  built  with  heavier  materials,  which  may  account 
for  its  durability.  The  hut-walls  are  in  most  instances 
from  4  to  5  ft.  thick ;  their  greatest  width  often  being 
at  their  entrances,  or  where  united  with  the  masonry 
of  an  adjoining  cell.  A  few  of  them  are  4  ft.  high. 
Their  entrances  vary,  but  several  of  them  have  a  breadth 
of  4  ft.  and  even  5  ft. 
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We  have  next  Governor  Pownalhs  amusing  narra¬ 
tive  of  his  ascent,  published  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
ArcJiwologia :  ‘^As  I  stopped  to  bait  my  horses  at  the 
little  inn  at  the  foot  of  Penmaenmawr,  I  took  that 
opportunity  of  going  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  in 
search  of  this  singular  and  curious  fortress  as  it  is  called 
and  described.  A  guide  was  necessary  to  conduct  me 
up  the  pathless  mountain.  The  poor  man  who  attends 
the  carriages  over  the  cliff-road  served  me  in  this  capa¬ 
city.  The  first  part  of  our  walk  was  through  some  cul¬ 
tivated  land  enclosed  with  stone  walls,  at  w^hat  one 
may  call  the  foot  of  the  mountain  ;  but  so  steep  was 
the  way,  that  I,  not  in  so  good  wind  as  my  half-starved 
guide,  was  blown  once  or  twice  in  this  part  of  the 
ascent.  After  we  had  passed  this,  our  passage  became 
a  mixture  of  walking  and  climbing,  as  some  degree  of 
practicability  did  here  and  there  offer  access  amid  the 
rocks  and  multitude  of  stones.  After  we  had  gotten  to 
the  height  of  the  precipice  (very  properly  ealled  Pen¬ 
maenmawr,  or  the  Great  Stone  Head,  or  Head  of  the 
Great  Pock)  we  found  ourselves,  at  this  first  stage,  in 
a  sort  of  valley  which  appeared  to  be  a  wilderness  of 
stones.  W e  then  ascended  a  second  hill,  and  then,  over 
a  multitude  of  stones  like  ruins,  a  third,  at  the  summit 
of  which  the  mountain  comes  as  it  were  to  a  point.” 

It  is  not  my  wish  to  follow  Governor  Pownall  in  his 
description  of  remains  imperfectly  seen  by  him,  and 
hastily  examined.  He  appears  to  have  been  unfortu¬ 
nate  in  weather,  and  was  soon  enveloped  in  clouds;  his 
clothes  got  saturated  with  rain  ;  and  some  may  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  think  the  mist  of  the  mountain  clung  to  his 
ideas  of  Braich  y  Ddinas  ever  after.  Satisfied  with  the 
little  he  had  seen  of  the  place,  he  unsparingly  condemns 
‘Hhe  sensible  old  Baronet,  Sir  John  Wynn”,  as  he  is 
called  by  Pennant,  whose  opinion  that  Braich  y  Ddinas 
was  a  fortress  he  treats  as  absurd”.  His  impressions 
so  well  illustrate  the  Druidical  fancies  of  a  century 
back  that  I  am  tempted  to  reproduce  them.  After  a 
very  inaccurate  description  he  thus  continues  :  ‘‘  It 
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appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  Druids’  consecrated  high 
places  of  worship.  Those  places  were  always  enclosed, 
and  separated  from  common  use  and  profanation.  The 
line  of  separation  was  either  a  simple  ditch  like  that  at 
Stonehenge ;  or  a  ditch  and  mound  of  earth  sloping 
inwards,  like  that  at  Abury  ;  or  a  line  of  erect  stones 
forming  a  kind  of  wall,  like  that  at  Carnbre  in  Corn- 
w^all ;  or  a  wall  like  that  in  this  place.  This  line  in 
none  of  the  above  instances  was  formed  for  defence, 
but  merely  to  mark  the  bounds.  As  in  the  Druid  high 
place  at  Carnbre,  one  sees  within  the  sacred  bounds 
•  earns,  cromlechs,  and  multitudes  of  circular  holy  com¬ 
partments,  so  here  I  must  suppose  the  hundreds  of 
circular  foundations  spoken  of  were  the  remains  of  like 
holy,  consecrated  recesses  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
religious  ceremonies  and  worship.  The  situation  of  this 
holy  temple  on  the  high  place,  the  nature  of  the  enclo¬ 
sures,  the  interior  and  more  sacred  enclosures,  the  parts 
contained  in  them,  the  earn,  the  sacred  well  and  basins, 
all  mark  it  to  be  precisely  one  of  these  Druid  temples  ; 
and  were  I  to  name  this  mountain  from  what  it  has 
really  been,  instead  of  its  being  named  from  what  igno¬ 
rance  has  supposed  it  to  be,  I  would,  instead  of  Bre  y 
Dinas,  call  it  Carnbre,  as  the  hill  in  Cornwall,  having 

a  similar  temple,  is  called _ Upon  the  whole,  these  very 

curious  remains  of  antiquity,  Carnbre  and  Bre  y  Dinas, 
are  not  only  an  existing  exemplar  of  those  temples 
dedicated  to  the  ancient  fire-worship,  which  with  such 
uncommon  learning  Mr.  Bryant  has  first  explained  to 
the  world,  but  the  parts  point  out  the  real  existence 
and  explain  the  nature  of  many  of  the  ceremonies  of 
the  old  religion,  of  which  we  knew,  or  perhaps  yet 
know,  so  little.  I  cannot,  therefore,  conclude  without 
wishing  to  have  it  marked  that  this  temple,  this  Bre  y 
D  inas  and  the  Carnbre,  are  two  of  the  most  curious 
pieces  of  antiquity  that  are  to  be  found,  perhaps,  in  the 
known  parts  of  the  world.” 

In  reference  to  this  last  remark,  I  may  state  that 
Braich  y  Ddinas  is  greatly  surpassed  in  interest  by  the 
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more  perfect  ruins  of  Tre  ’r  Ceiri,  and  in  extent  by 
those  on  the  summit  of  Cam  Madrjn,  which,  vritli  tlie 
group  of  dwellings  on  Cam  Boduan,  are  easily  visited 
from  Pwllheli  by  those  who  care  to  see  them. 

Then  follows  Pennants  more  accurate  description  : 
“  After  climbing  for  some  space  among  the  loose  stones, 
the  front  of  three,  if  not  four,  walls  presented  them¬ 
selves  very  distinctly  one  above  the  other.  In  most 
places  the  facings  appeared  very  perfect,  but  all  of  dry 
work.  I  measured  the  height  of  one  wall,  which  was 
at  the  time  9  ft.,  the  thickness  7^  ft.  Between  these 
walls,  in  all  parts,  were  innumerable  small  buildings, 
mostly  circular,  and  regularly  faced  within  and  without, 
but  not  disposed  in  amy  certain  order.  These  had  been 
much  higher,  as  it  is  evident  from  the  fall  of  stones 
which  lie  scattered  at  their  bottoms,  and  had  probably 
ouce  the  form  of  towers,  as  Sir  John  asserts.  Their 
diameter  in  general  is  from  12  ft.  to  18  ft,  but  some 
were  far  less,  not  exceeding  5  ft.  The  walls  were  in 
some  places  intersected  with  others  equally  strong.  On 
the  north-west  and  south-east  sides  are  the  plain  marks 
of  two  roads  of  a  zig-zag  form,  with  the  remains  of  walls 
on  both  sides,  which  lead  to  the  summit.  On  the  small 
area  of  the  top  had  been  a  group  of  towers  or  cells  like 
the  former  one  in  the  centre,  and  five  others  surround¬ 
ing  it.  Three  are  still  distinct,  of  the  two  others  are 
only  faint  vestiges.  Near  this  had  been,  I  believe,  a 
similar  group,  but  at  present  reduced  to  a  shapeless 
heap  of  stones.  Near  one  of  these  groups  is  a  well,  cut 
in  the  live  rock,  and  always  lilled  with  water  supplied 
by  the  rains,  and  kept  full  by  the  frequent  impending 
vapours. 

“  This  stronghold  of  the  Biitons  is  exactly  of  the  same 
kind  with  those  on  Cam  Madryn,  Cam  Boduan,  and 
TreT  Ceiri,  described  pp.  194,  206,  207.  This  was  most 
judiciously  founded  to  cover  the  passage  to  Anglesey, 
and  the  remoter  part  of  their  country,  and  must,  from 
its  vast  strength,  have  been  invincible  except  by  famine, 
Ijeing  inaccessible,  by  natural  steepness  towards  tiie 
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sea,  and  on  the  other  parts  fortified  in  the  manner 
described.” 

I  have  not  much  to  add  to  the  preceding  notices  by 
Pennant  and  Sir  John  Wynn,  but  think  it  improbable 
that  Braich  y  Ddinas  was  fortified  with  the  special 
object  of  covering  the  passage  to  Anglesey,  and  the  in¬ 
terior  of  Carnarvonshire.  The  first  anxious  thought  of 
the  inhabitants  in  barbarous  times  must  have  been  for 
the  security  of  their  families,  habitations,  and  stock — a 
consideration  which  would  naturally  lead  them  to  con¬ 
gregate  together  for  mutual  safety,  and  to  select  for 
their  homes  high  positions  difficult  of  access,  and  such 
as  commanded  a  view  of  the  country  round,  with  its 
inlets  and  pathways.  These  stations  they  would 
strengthen  with  walls  or  other  suitable  fences,  as  a  pro¬ 
tection  from  wild  animals,  and  especially  against  the 
incursions  of  hostile  tribes.  Such,  I  venture  to  think, 
was  the  origin  of  Braich  y  Ddinas.  It  was  not  simply 
a  stronghold,  built  as  a  place  of  refuge  in  times  of 
danger,  but  was  the  permanent  home  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  we  can  well  imagine  that  when  the  lower  parts  of 
the  country  were  uncultivated,  and  in  a  state  of  moor¬ 
land  and  forest,  the  summits  of  isolated  cliffs,  such  as 
Cam  Madryn,  Cam  Boduan,  and  Braich  y  Ddinas  were 
the  most  eligible  positions  which  could  be  found,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  security  they  offered,  but  because 
they  were  the  most  healthy  and  cheerful,  overlooking  a 
great  extent  of  varied  ground,  with  the  sea  in  some 
instances,  and  its  landing  places.  No  enemy  could  well 
have  approached  them  unobserved,  and  should  he  have 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  foot  of  the  hill,  the  remaining 
obstacles  before  him  must  have  been  immense.  In 
ordinary  weather  these  stations  are  pleasant,  and  gene¬ 
rally  the  huts  a,re  protected  from  the  north  and  west 
by  elevations  of  the  hill  or  the  ramparts  of  the  town. 

It  might  be  objected,  however,  that  the  population 
implied  by  the  number  of  dwellings  within  and  around 
Braich  y  Ddinas  could  not  have  subsisted  for  a  length 
of  time  on  a  hill  so  barren.  Tliis  difficulty  may  be  re- 
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moved,  by  our  accepting  as  reliable  Caesar^s  statement 
that  the  Britons,  at  a  distance  from  the  south  coast,  did 
not  sow  their  land,  but  lived  on  the  milk  and  flesh  of 
their  herds,  and  the  spoils  of  the  chase.  It  is  well 
known  that  our  hardy  native  cattle  will  thrive  on  a 
mountain-side  in  summer,  and,  with  a  little  attention, 
in  sheltered  hollows  during  winter.  But  I  think  that 
oats,  the  grain  of  the  country,  could  have  been  grown 
at  no  great  distance  from  Braich  y  Ddinas.  The  last 
time  I  visited  TreT  Ceiri,  a  sister  stronghold,  I  disco¬ 
vered  within  one  hundred,  or  say  two  hundred,  yards 
north-west  of  its  western  entrance,  decided  traces  of 
tillage  in  the  form  of  ridges,  at  that  time  exposed, 
because  their  previous  covering  of  heath  had  been  burnt. 
The  ridges  are  about  six  yards  wide,  from  which  all 
obstructing  stones  have  been  removed,  and  lodged  in 
intervening  trenches,  opened  to  receive  them,  ridge  and 
stone-filled  trench  appearing  alternately.  Attached  to 
most  mountain  farms  in  Carnarvonshire  and  Merioneth¬ 
shire  are  fields  cleared  of  boulders  with  surprising 
labour,  but  elsewhere  I  have  never  seen  this  method 
adopted.  The  ridges  are  evidently  old,  but  whether 
they  existed  at  a  time  wBen  Tre’r  Ceiri  was  inhabited, 
I  do  not  undertake  to  decide.  We  have  no  ground,  I 
think,  to  conclude  that  the  early  occupiers  of  these 
places  were  unacquainted  with  grain  and  its  culture. 
Mr.  Warre,  in  his  excavations  at  Worlebury,  a  hill- 
town  in  Somersetshire,  having  many  of  the  character¬ 
istics  of. our  Carnarvonshire  specimens,  found  “several 
kinds  of  poor  grain  amongst  the  lowest  remains  of  its 
hut  circles”.  He  supposes  that  this  settlement  was 
taken  and  destroyed  by  Ostorius,  and  regards  the 
“  burnt  corn  and  other  objects  found  below  the  layer  of 
black  earth  as  the  leavings  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
early  period”.  The  saddle  quern  discovered  on  so  many 
of  our  ancient  sites,  especially  in  Anglesey,  so  primitive 
in  form,  and  in  every  respect  so  different  from  the  corn 
mills  introduced  by  the  Romans,  favours  the  supposition 
that  grain  of  some  kind  was  an  article  of  food  here 
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before  the  arrival  of  these  invaders.  I  may  notice 
also  the  -unhesitating  manner  in  which  the  Romans 
appear  to  have  thrown  themselves  on  the  resources 
of  the  country,  penetrating  its  remotest  parts,  and 
establishing  themselves  on  such  a  mountainous  waste 
as  Heriri  Mens,  as  an  indication  that  provisions  were 
not  wanting.  The  legionary  doubtless  carried  with  him 
a  supply  of  corn  for  a  considerable  time,  but  garrisons 
would  scarcely  have  been  thought  of  by  Suetonius  on 
his  first  landing  in  Anglesey,  had  it  been  evident  that 
he  would  have  to  support  and  provision  them  from 
distant  parts  of  England. 

The  principal  entrance  of  Braich  y  Ddinas  is  in  a  state 
of  thorough  dilapidation,  and  shows  not  much  of  its 
original  dimensions,  but  retains  on  the  left,  as  you  enter, 
a  few  yards  of  stone  facing.  A  huge  mountain  wall  here 
skirts  the  town,  outside  of  which  are  a  cottage,  with 
surrounding  paddocks  and  stone  fences,  the  building  of 
which  must  have  completed  the  destruction  of  any 
covering  works  which  may  have  stood  in  advance  of  the 
gateway.  The  ruined  wall  on  the  right  presents  a 
degree  of  return,  and  at  its  extremity  has  a  circular 
pile  of  stones  indicating  the  position  of  a  hut,  one  or 
more  of  which  are  found  near  to  the  entrances  of  most 
of  these  stations.  They  served  the  purpose  of  warders^ 
cells  or  guardhouses.  Those  who  may  have  visited 
Gaer  Drewyn,  opposite  to  Cor  wen,  will  have  noticed 
distinct  indications  of  lodges  at  both  of  its  entrances. 
At  the  great  southern  gateway  of  Worlebury  a  chamber 
in  the  thickness  of  the  wall  is  perceptible  ;  and  of  Cam 
Goch,  Caermarthenshire,  it  is  mentioned  that  “on  each 
side  of  its  principal  entrance  large  circular  chambers 
with  smaller  circular  holes  still  exist”.  At  Caer  Lleioii, 
above  Conway  (a  small  town  delightfully  situated),  and 
at  Moel  Offrwrn  in  Merionethshire,  we  find  entrances 
thus  guarded  by  contiguous  huts.^ 

^  The  ruins  on  Moel  Offrwrn  stand  above  the  ancient  residence  of 
the  Vaughans  of  Nannau, — a  mansion  and  a  family  name  associated 
in  my  mind  with  many  pleasant  and  grateful  recollections. 
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The  pathway,  commencing  at  this  south-eastern 
entrance,  is  commanded  in  its  ascent  by  higher  ground, 
on  which  stand  the  remains  of  straggling  huts,  and, 
winding  up  the  face  of  the  hill,  passes  obliquely  through 
the  second  line  of  defence  into  an  irregular  space  con¬ 
fined  on  all  sides  by  walls  and  circular  buildings  ;  from 
whence,  in  its  onward  course,  it  arrives  at  the  well 
defined  gateway  in  the  third  bulwark,  beyond  which  its 
further  progress  amid  stones  and  prostrate  ruins  is  un- 
traceable.  It  probably  wound  towards  the  north-west ; 
but  whichever  course  it  took,  it  was  still  commanded 
by  the  higher  crest  of  the  mountain.  The  walls,  which 
I  do  not  suppose  were  high,  are  in  parts  mere  masses 
of  ruins  ;  the  result  of  their  position  on  a  declivity, 
with  long  exposure  to  the  undermining  action  of  frosts 
and  floods.  In  one  of  the  most  perfect  portions  of  the 
outer  north-eastern  rampart,  at  a  spot  marked  A  in  the 
plan,  occurs  a  curious  cell,  the  floor-measurement  of 
which  is  about  5  ft.  by  4  ft.  Its  object,  and  how  it 
was  roofed  over  (if  at  all),  are  undetermined.  Chambers 
frequently  appear  in  stone  ramparts  of  this  class,  but 
they  are  rarely  met  with  in  a  condition  favourable  for 
examination.  At  the  camp  of  Gaer  Drewyn,  mentioned 
before,  their  presence  is  indicated  by  funnel-shaped  de¬ 
pressions  in  the  top  of  the  wall, — a  form  evidently 
acquired  by  the  falling  in  of  their  upper  masonry  and 
roof.  This  camp  has  much  of  the  Firbolgic  character, 
and  was  protected  on  its  north-wmstern  side  by  a  wall 
18  ft.  thick,  as  appears  by  its  foundation,  where  its 
faces  on  each  side  have  been  exposed.  In  the  interior 
rampart  at  Worlebury,  especially  that  part  of  it  which 
faces  the  north-east,  surface-cavities  of  this  kind  are 
deeply  marked,  and  have  wide  diameters  ;  but  the  use 
and  object  of  the  cells  they  indicate  are  still  matters  of 
speculation.  In  the  description  given  in  our  J ournal 
of  Cam  Goch,  Caermarthenshire,  it  is  stated  that  ‘‘cir¬ 
cular  holes  occur  all  along  the  eastern  rampart ;  and  in 
some  instances  passages  leading  from  the  interior  of  the 
camp  to  what  must  have  been  circular  chambers,  perhaps 
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covered  over,  can  still  be  traced”.  Mr.  Wynn  Williams, 
in  his  account  of  that  small  but  very  remarkable  speci¬ 
men  called  Pentyrch,  Carnarvonshire,  informs  us  that 
“in  the  thickness  of  the  wall  are  traces  of  at  least 
three  chambers, — one  apparently  rectangular,  measur¬ 
ing  (3  ft.  by  4  ft.  ;  and  the  others  probably  circular.” 

At  the  points  b  in  the  plan  are  the  much  reduced 
remains  of  two  short  cross-walls  connecting  an  outer 
with  a  corresponding  inner  rampart,  intended  either  to 
check  the  progress  of  an  enemy  who  had  gained  a  foot¬ 
ing  between  the  walls,  or  possibly  as  causeways  or 
passages  for  the  advance  or  retreat  of  the  defenders 
from  one  bulwark  to  the  other.  They  are  8  or  9  ft. 
wide ;  and  if  we  suppose  their  tops  to  have  been  covered 
over  with  sods  or  clay,  might  have  been  thus  used  by 
the  active  and  lightly  armed  natives.  At  Dolbury,  in 
Somersetshire  (a  magnificent  camp),  I  observed  a  more 
perfect  example  of  these  connecting  structures. 

The  ground-plan  at  c  represents  a  curious  specimen 
of  a  partitioned  hut,  having  two  compartments  of  a  sin¬ 
gular  form.  It  is  situated  on  the  south-eastern  face  of 
the  hill,  immediately  above  the  second  rampart,  of 
which  irregular  work  it  almost  forms  a  part.  The  outer 
wall  of  this  hut  deserves  consideration,  because  where 
it  faces  the  south  and  west  it  is  of  twofold  construction, 
consisting  of  two  walls  separately  but  contiguously 
built ;  the  outer  one  touching  and  embracing  the  inner 
one,  as  if  added  for  support  or  strength.  The  outer 
fold  of  masonry  in  its  present  state  is  3  ft.  high  ;  the 
inner  one  exceeding  it  by  2  ft.,  and  forming  a  kind  of 
upper  step.  The  breadth  of  the  inner  wall  at  top  is 
4  ft.;  and  of  the  outer  one,  where  thickest,  about  3|-  ft.; 
their  combined  measurements  being  7-J-  ft.  As  the  wall 
curves  I'ound  from  west  to  north  it  disappears  under 
fallen  stones ;  and  where  it  again  emerges,  on  the  north¬ 
eastern  side,  it  is  single.  It  was  not  without  interest, 
I  must  confess,  I  observed  even  this  small  specimen  of 
what  may  be  called  the  Firbolgic  style  of  building 
within  the  limits  of  Braich  y  Ddinas, — a  town  so  dis- 
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taut  from  Somersetshire  and  the  South  Isles  of  Aran, 
where  double  and  triple  walls  are  met  with.  Slight 
as  the  indication  is,  it  still  upholds  the  opinion  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Babington,  long  since  expressed  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis,  Third  Series, 
where  he  writes,  “  a  careful  comparison  of  the  Firbolgic 
forts  of  Aran  and  Dingle  with  the  ruins  at  Tre  T  Ceiri, 
Penmaenmawr,  Cam  Goch,  etc.,  will  probably  result  in 
a  conviction  that  they  are  works  of  the  same  race”. 
And  further  on  :  “I  have  myself  examined  the  stone 
forts  and  towns  in  the  counties  of  Caernarvon  and 
Caermarthen,  and  think,  as  has  been  already  observed, 
that  antiquaries  who  have  had  similar  opportunities 
will  be  unable  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  they  were 
raised  by  the  same  or  a  closely  kindred  race  with  that 
which  built  the  stupendous  Irish  duns.” 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  scarcely  four 
miles  from  Tre  T  Ceiri  there  exists,  on  a  small  scale,  a 
thorough  specimen  of  a  twofold  rampart,  resembling  in 
construction  and  character  the  great  inner  fortification 
at  Worlebury  so  often  noticed  in  this  memoir. 

On  a  harvest  day,  having  descended  from  the  ever 
interesting  ruins  on  Yr  Eifl  (better  known  as  The 
Bivals),  I  extended  my  walk  to  the  top  of  a  conical  hill 
called  Pen  y  Caer,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  parish  of 
Llanaelhaiarn,  where,  instead  of  the  ordinary  earthworks 
I  looked  for,  I  found  the  remains  of  a  small  fortified  town, 
defended  on  its  western  and  weaker  side  by  a  double 
wall  with  a  terrace  on  the  outside,  precisely  of  the 
same  character,  but  not  so  imposing  in  height  and  con¬ 
struction,  as  the  specimen  I  had  seen  at  Worlebury. 
The  top  of  the  wall  which  forms  the  outer  step  or  ter¬ 
race  of  the  rampart,  is  several  feet  low^er  than  the  top 
of  the  inner  line  of  stonework ;  and,  like  the  example 
at  Worlebury,  it  slopes  away  remarkably  towards  its 
base,  serving,  whatever  its  ulterior  object,  the  purpose 
of  a  prop  or  buttress  to  the  inner  work.  In  this  respect 
it  is  a  complete  copy  of  the  Somersetshire  model. 
Whether  the  terrace  w^as  designedly  made  as  it  now 
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appears,  to  be  occupied  by  the  first  line  of  defenders, 
whilst  the  hioher  and  more  commanding:  interior  wall 
was  manned  by  a  second  row  of  combatants,  or  whether 
its  present  appearance  is  the  result  of  dilapidation,  I 
cannot  say  ;  but  it  is  unquestionably  curious  that  ram¬ 
parts  so  far  removed  from  each  other  should,  after  the 
lapse  of  centuries,  retain  a  form  so  similar  and  so  pecu¬ 
liar. 

Another  striking  resemblance  remains  to  be  noticed. 
I  find  by  my  notes  taken  at  Pen  y  Gaer  and  Worle- 
bury,  which  I  believe  to  be  correct,  that  the  thickness 
of  their  walls  is  precisely  the  same  ;  the  inner  fold  of 
masonry  at  both  places  measuring  8  ft.  across,  and  the 
outer  one  5  ft.  across,  their  united  breadth  being  13  ft. 
We  are  indebted  to  the  small  size  of  its  stones  for  the 
little  that  remains  of  the  Pen  y  Gaer  rampart,  all  that 
was  suitable  of  its  materials  having  been  worked  into 
a  boundary  fence  which  runs  up  the  crest  of  the  hill. 
On  its  northern  and  eastern  fronts  it  was  protected  by 
a  precipitous  decline  of  stones  and  rocks,  rendered  more 
inaccessible  by  a  parapet  of  some  kind  at  top,  traces  of 
which  still  appear.  The  interior  of  the  town  is  pitted 
with  a  number  of  circular  hollows  edged  round  by 
banks  and  protruding  stones,  marking  with  certainty 
the  sites  of  dwellings,  the  walls  of  which  have  been 
removed.  It  may  be  well  to  notice  that  the  rampart 
of  the  neighbouring  fortress  of  Tre  ’r  Ceiri  difiers  in 
some  respects  from  the  one  I  have  been  describing,  pos¬ 
sibly,  but  not  necessarily,  indicating  thereby  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  age  or  race.  At  Tre  T  Ceiri  the  main  thickness 
of  the  wall  is  on  the  outer  side  of  the  rampart,  the 
narrower  and  lower  terrace  being  within,  which  is  a 
reversal  of  the  arrangement  at  Pen  y  Gaer.  It  has  not, 
moreover,  the  Pen  y  Gaer  and  Worlebury  batter  or 
slope  of  its  outer  face,  but  rises  somewhat  perpendicu¬ 
larly  from  its  base. 

We  may  here  revert  to  the  inquiry,  who  were  the 
people  who  built  these  fortified  towns  of  Carnarvon¬ 
shire  ?  To  meet  this  question,  it  is  necessary  to  ascer- 
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tain,  as  nearly  as  we  can,  when  the  Cymry  entered 
Wales.  Their  earliest  appearance  in  its  northern  coun¬ 
ties  is  usually  stated  to  have  been  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  fifth  century,  or  soon  after  the  departure  of 
the  Romans,  Avhen,  under  the  leadership  of  Cunedda  or 
his  sons,  a  colony  of  the  Strathclyde  Welsh  obtained  for 
themselves  a  permanent  settlement  in  Gwynedd.  This 
arrival  of  the  Cymry  in  North  Wales  is  regarded  as  an 
event  well  established,  hut  it  is  not  equally  well  de¬ 
fined  when  and  from  what  point  the  South  Welsh 
entered  the  Principality.  Some  would  have  us  believe 
they  are  a  medley  of  all  the  tribes  left  by  the  Romans 
in  Britain.  Others,  with  a  greater  amount  of  proba¬ 
bility,  hold  the  opinion  that  they  are  of  Belgic  extrac¬ 
tion.  A  few  of  the  Belgic  tribes,  we  are  told,  were 
‘‘  descended  from  the  Teutons  and  Cimbri”,  and  of  the 
nation  generally,  it  is  recorded  “  that  they  were  of 
German  origin”.  According  to  Gsesar,  “  they  differed 
in  language,  customs,  and  laws  from  the  Gauls,  their 
neighbours,”  just  as  the  Cymry  differ  from  the  Gaels  of 
the  present  day.  He  further  states  that  “  the  sea  coast 
of  Britain  was  peopled  with  the  Belgians”,  including,  we 
may  suppose,  Devon  and  Cornwall.  The  Saxons,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  own  record,  had  to  contend  with  the 
Wealas  or  Walum  at  all  points  between  Kent  and  the 
Severn’ — a  contest  which  lasted  a  long  period.  What 
more  likely  than  that  large  numbers  of  the  Belgae  of 
the  south  coast,  and  especially  those  of  Somersetshire^ 
and  Wiltshire,  well  known  to  have  been  occupied 
by  them,  and  connected  with  Wales  by  so  many  of 
her  traditions,  should,  under  the  pressure  of  Saxon  in¬ 
vasion,  have  moved  westward  along  the  Severn  into  the 
border  counties  of  the  Principality,  gradually  displacing 
the  inhabitants,  or  becoming  incorporated  with  them  as 
friends  or  relatives,  their  own  language  prevailing  ? 

^  According  to  one  of  tine  Triads  the  Cjmry  came  from  the  Sum¬ 
mer  Country,  a  region  supposed  to  be  in  the  far  east.  Gwlad  yr 
Haf,  or  line  Summer  Country,  is  still  in  Wales  the  name  of  Somer¬ 
setshire. 
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This  view,  if  established,  w^ould  account  for  the  existing 
state  of  many  things  amongst  us  which  are  otherwise 
inexplicable.  Quite  as  natural  is  it  that  their  Cum¬ 
brian  and  Strathclyde  cousins,  straitened  by  similar 
reverses,  declining  to  unite  with  the  Saxons,  and 
pressed  on  by  the  Angles,  Gaels,  and  Piets,  should,  by 
successive  migrations,  have  sought  a  home  in  North 
Wales  near  to  their  kinsmen,  aiding  them  in  repelling 
the  Mercians,  and  in  subduing  or  ejecting  the  Gwyddyls. 
These  northern  Cyrnry  were  possibly  more  directly  de¬ 
scended  from  the  Cimbri  than  their  South  Wales  friends, 
and  hence  retained  longer  their  ancestral  name.  Some 
have  regarded  the  Cimbri  as  located  at  too  great  a 
distance  from  this  country  ever  to  have  reached  it. 
The  irruptions  of  a  people  so  named  into  Gaul  before 
CaesaPs  time,  prove  that  they  were  then  unsettled,  and 
as  the  Cymry  of  Strathclyde  had  a  tradition  that  their 
ancestors  crossed  the  German  Ocean,  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  much  difficulty  in  the  matter. 

If  the  preceding  remarks,  briefly  stated,  are  true,  it 
would  appear  that  the  Cymry,  as  a  people,  had  not 
proceeded  far  in  the  occupation  of  Wales  when  the 
Saxons  landed  in  Britain.  Not  so  far,  at  least,  as 
Carnarvonshire  and  its  western  counties.  The  sugges¬ 
tion,  therefore,  that  a  race  called  Firbolgs  were  the 
builders  and  first  occupiers  of  these  towns,  Avho,  after  a 
long  settlement,  were  dispossessed  by  the  Gael  or  the 
Welsh,  has  much  to  recommend  it,  and  when  we 
compare  the  facts  adduced  by  Professor  Babington 
with  the  events  of  our  own  history,  Ave  cannot  do  less 
than  admit  that  they  are  not  Cymric,  but  are  what 
tradition  points  them  out  to  be,  the  retreats  of  a  people 
called  Gwyddyls  in  this  country,  avIio  appear  to  have 
been  relatives,  if  not  identical  with  the  Firbolgs.  We 
are  still  left  in  uncertainty  whether  the  Cangani  or 
Cangi  of  Ostorius’s  time  were  the  supplanters  of  these 
Firbolgs  or  members  of  the  same  family.  Their  reli¬ 
gion  appears  to  have  been  similar,  and  Ave  do  not  exactly 
knoAV  Avhether  the  Cymry  encountered  them  on  first 
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entering  Gwynedd.  The  Gaels  of  later  centuries,  who 
were  invaders,  and  troublesome  on  our  coast,  are  called 
in  the  Brut,  Ysgodogion  Gwyddelig  or  Irish  Scots,  and 
are  supposed  by  some  to  have  succeeded  in  colonising 
parts  of  Wales,  as  they  had  established  themselves  on 
the  coast  of  Scotland. 

In  situation,  there  was  no  great  difference  between 
the  Gaulish  towns  and  our  own,  placed,  as  they  gene¬ 
rally  were,  on  rocky  eminences  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  and  along  the  coast,  like  those  of  the  Veneti, 
“on  the  edges  of  promontories  and  points  of  land  run¬ 
ning  out  into  the  seat  Worlebury,  on  a  cliff  overlook¬ 
ing  the  Bristol  Channel,  is  in  this  and  in  some  other 
respects  so  like  Castle  Coz  in  Brittany,  that  it  might 
almost  have  been  the  work  of  the  same  people,  and  mark 
the  course  taken  by  them  through  Cornwall  and  Somer¬ 
setshire  to  the  western  confines  of  Wales.  It  is  a 
curious  and  suggestive  fact  that  a  clievaux  de  frise  of 
stones,  the  rudest  and  most  primitive  of  defences  or 
obstructions,  should  now  exist  at  Castle  Coz  in  Brit¬ 
tany,  at  Pen  y  Caer,  near  to  Conway,  and  in  front  of 
the  great  Dun’s,  in  the  Aran  Isles  of  Galway.  In 
Caesar’s  time  the  walls  of  Gaulish  towns  were  more  skil¬ 
fully  built  than  ours,  and  were  generally  secured  by  an 
outer  trench — an  important  defence,  totally  omitted  at 
Braich  y  Ddinas  and  Tre’r  Ceiri,  and  where  found  con¬ 
nected  with  these  strongholds  is,  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
an  addition  of  a  later  date. 

If  we  class  Braich  y  Ddinas  with  Worlebury,  we  must 
assign  to  it  a  similar  antiquity,  and  suppose  it  to  have 
been  built  before  the  Bornan  conquest,  and  centuries 
prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Cymry in  Carnarvonshire.  How 
long  it  was  occupied  and  when  deserted  is  not  easy  to 
decide.  According  to  the  Brut,  the  last  of  the  Cwyddyls 
did  not  leave  Arvon  until  a.d.  966,  “when  Bhodri,  son 
of  Eidwal,  was  killed  by  the  Irish  of  Mona,  and  on  that 
account  lago,  son  of  Eidwal,  destroyed  Aberffraw,  where 
the  Irish  resided,  and  he  slew  them  in  all  their  habita¬ 
tions  in  Mona,  and  they  could  never  after  that  oppose 
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the  Welsh.  After  that  he  went  to  Arvon,  Lleyn,  and 
Ardiidwy,  and  drove  the  Irish  completely  out  of  those 
countries,  and  they  never  afterwards  formed  a  nation  in 
Gwynedd,  and  many  of  them  fled  to  Ceredigion,  Dyfed, 
and  Gower. During  this  persecution,  it  is  possible  that 
Cam  Madryn,  Cam  Boduan,  and  Tre  ^r  Ceiri,  if  not 
Braich  y  Ddinas,  were  resorted  to  by  the  Gwyddyls  of 
Lleyn  and  Arvon,  as  places  of  strength  and  security. 
There  are  no  remarkable  remains  of  Irish  settlements  at 
Aberffraw,  but  north  of  it,  and  especially  up  the  Gwna 
at  Trefeilir,  Bodwrdyn,  Dindryfal,  Ceryg  y  Gwyddyl, 
Ceryg-Engan,  and  Bodrwyn,  there  were,  years  ago, 
abundant  traces  of  circular  huts,  called  Cytiau  Gwyd- 
delod  by  the  Welsh,  but  why  so  designated  I  do  not 
understand,  unless  known  to  have  been  inhabited  by 
alien  tribes.  Their  own  dwellings,  about  the  Homan 
period,  must  have  been  circular  and  generally  similar. 
That  they  were  of  stone  on  Penrnaenmawr  we  may 
attribute  to  situation,  and  to  the  materials  on  the  spot, 
which  were  suitable  and  even  necessary.  Gaulish  huts, 
built  of  timber,  straw,  and  clay,  as  usually  represented, 
would  have  aflbrded  sorry  protection  on  this  mountain 
during  the  gales  which  sometimes  visit  it.  For  a 
further  account  of  these  ruins  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  first  volume  of  the  Arclicsologia  Camhrensis,  First 
Series.  It  is  scarcely  requisite  that  I  should  direct  his 
attention  to  the  beauty  of  the  accompanying  illustra¬ 
tions  in  which  Mr.  Smith  has  so  ably  done  justice  to 
Mr.  Haslam  s  drawings. 
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CAMBRIAN  ARCHEOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Cambrian  Arch seologi cal  Association 
will  be  held  at  Carnarvon  on  Monday,  August  6th,  and  succeeding 
days,  and  the  following  is  the  proposed  programme  of  its  proceed¬ 
ings  : — 

iMonday,  August  6tli. — Committee  meeting,  8.30.  Public  meet¬ 
ing,  9  P.M. 

Tuesday,  August  7th. — Leave  by  9.45  train  to  Llangybi  Station, 
10.34. 

(ft.)  Those  intending  to  visit  Cam  Pentyrch  may  walk  two  miles, 
inspecting  on  their  way  Llanarmon  and  Llangybi  Churches,  and 
returning  to  either  Llangybi  or  Chwilog  stations,  to  meet  the  3.39 
train  for  Avon  Wen,  and  walking  thence  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to 
the  Circular  Mound  on  the  left,  towards  Criccieth,  and  returning  to 
Avon  Wen  for  the  6.10  train  for  Carnarvon  at  7.10. 

(5.)  Those  who  intend  to  examine  Tre  Ceiri  will  go  on  to  Pwll¬ 
heli,  whence  carriages  will  be  ready  to  convey  them  to  Llanael- 
haiarn,  about  six  miles  ;  visiting  on  the  way  a  cromlech  on  Cromlech 
Farm,  near  Four  Crosses,  and  inspecting  the  alhortvs  metiaco 
Stone  in  the  old  schoolroom  ;  ascend  thence  to  Tre  Ceiri ;  and  on 
return  journey  visit  the  Llannor  inscribed  stones  on  way  to  Pwll¬ 
heli  for  the  5.51  train,  reaching  Carnarvon  at  7.10. 

(c.)  Those  of  the  Pentyrch  party,  who  prefer  it,  may  walk  on  to 
Pen  y  Gaer  (two  miles  and  a  half  from  Pentyrch),  on  the  summit  of 
which  are  some  interesting  remains ;  thence  to  Glasfryn,  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  Rev.  J.  Williams  Ellis,  and  on  to  the  Pwllheli  road, 
within  half  a  mile  of  Llanaelhaiarn,  and  returning  in  the  carriages 
of  the  Tre  Ceiri  party. 

Evening  meeting  at  8.30. 

Wednesday,  Aug.  8. — By  carriages  to  Dinas  Dinorben,  Gadlys  (a 
circular  camp  near  Llanwnda  Station),  Dinas  y  Pryf,  Dinas  Dinlle, 
Llandwrog  Church,  maenhir  in  Glynllifon  Park,  Craig  y  Dinas  (a 
strong  post  on  the  Llyfni),  cromlech  near  Tanybedw,  Clynnog 
Church  and  St.  Beuno’s  Chapel,  Chest,  and  Holy  Well;  cromlech 
with  cup-markings,  a  short  distance  from  the  church.  Return  thence 
to  Carnarvon. 

Evening  meeting  at  9. 

Thursday,  Aug.  9. — Examine  the  Castle,  Town  Walls,  and  Mu¬ 
seum  ;  the  remains  of  Segontium  and  Roman  walls  ;  Llanbeblig  and 
St.  Mary’s  Churches.  In  the  afternoon  members  and  visitors  may 
make  their  own  separate  plans,  as  there  will  be  no  evening  meeting. 

Friday,  Aug.  10. — By  carriages  to  Dinas  Dinorwic,  by  Crug  oval 
enclosure ;  traces  of  supposed  Roman  road  from  Segontium,  at 
Bethel ;  Llys  Dinorwic,  Llanberis  Church,  Dolbadarn  Castle.  In 
returning  diverge  at  Cwm  y  Glo,  taking  the  Carnarvon  road,  which 
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goes  to  Carreg  y  Fran ;  thence  by  Brynbras  Castle  to  Llanrug 
Church;  Deoivs  Stone  at  Pantavon,  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  P. 
Bayley  Williams. 

Evening  meeting  at  8. 


We  regret  to  have  to  state  that  Mr.  Lewis  R.  Thomas  of  the  Old 
Vicarage  has  been  compelled,  through  a  serious  accident,  to  resign 
the  post  of  Local  Secretary ;  but  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  add 
that  Mr.  S.  W.  Davids,  Jun,,  has  kindly  undertaken  the  office. 

The  British  Archseological  Association  will  hold  its  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing  at  Llangollen,  on  the  27th  of  August  and  following  days,  under 
the  presidency  of  Sir  W.  Williams  Wynn,  Bart.,  M.P.  The  pro¬ 
gramme  embraces  the  Abbeys  of  Valle  Crucis,  Cymmer,  and  Basing- 
werk,  the  Castles  of  Chirk,  Denbigh,  and  Dinas  Bran,  the  Churches 
of  Wrexham,  Gresford,  Corwen,  Llanrhaiadr,  and  Derwen  ;  and 
several  papers  are  promised  on  subjects  of  interest  connected  with 
the  Principality. 


Corresjjontience* 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  ARCHHiOLOGIA  CAMBRENSIS. 


KING  EDGAR  UPON  THE  RIVER  DEE. 

Sir, — Did  eight  tributary  kings  row  King  Edgar  upon  the  Dee  ? 
I  say  tliey  did  not,  and  I  base  my  opinion  upon  the  following  facts  : 

(a.)  Discrepancy  of  date  of  reputed  occurrence.  Florence  of 
Worcester  says  it  happened  in  973.  Matthew  of  Westminster  says 
in  974.  William  of  Malmesbury  does  not  give  the  date.  The  Saxon 
Chronicle  says  Edgar  was  at  Chester  in  972.  Henry  of  Huntingdon 
says  he  was  there  in  970.  Mr.  Frank  Buckland^  says  the  date  of 
this  event  on  a  wall  at  Chester  is  962. 

(&.)  Discrepancy  as  to  number  of  tributary  kings.  Florence  of 
Worcester,  Matthew  of  Westminster,  and  William  of  Malmesbury 
say  eight.  But  the  Saxon  Chronicle  and  Henry  of  Huntingdon  say 
there  were  six  only. 

(c.)  All  that  the  earliest  authorities  state  is  that  Edgar  held  a 
court  at  Chester,  and  that  he  there  received  the  homage  of  the  kings. 
Henry  of  Huntingdon  says  that  six  subordinate  kings  pledged  him 
their  fealty  there,  but  he  does  not  give  their  names,  nor  does  he  say 
a  word  about  the  triumphant  procession  by  water.  The  Saxon 
Chronicle  is  equally  silent  on  these  two  vital  points.  Nor  does  Hum¬ 
phrey  Lhoyd,  in  his  Historie  oj  Cainhria,  allude  to  this  matter, 

’  11. M.  Inspector  of  Fisheries. 
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In  the  Bi'ut  y  Tyioysogion  (Chronicle  of  the  Princes)  we  read  that 
in  the  year  971  “  Edgar,  King  of  the  Saxons,  collected  a  very  great 
fleet  at  Caerleon  upon  Usk”.  “  Caerleon  upon  Usk”  is,  doubtless, 
confounded  with  the  Roman  camp  upon  the  Dee,  that  is,  Chester. 

(tZ.)  The  names  given  by  the  monkish  chroniclers  do  not  corres¬ 
pond  with  the  names  of  the  Welsh  kings  who  were  contemporary 
with  Edgar  up  to  the  year  974,  except  that  of  Howel,  given  by 
Matthew  of  Westminster.  This  prince  began  to  reign  in  974. 
William  of  Malmesbury  says  the  names  of  the  so-called  tributary 
kings  were — “  Kinad,  King  of  the  Scots  ;  Malcolm  of  the  Cam¬ 
brians ;  that  prince  of  pirates,  Maccus  ;  all  the  Welsh  kings,  whose 
names  were  Dufual,  Giferth,  Huval,  Jacob,  Judethil.”  Matthew  of 
Westminster  says  they  were — Kined,  King  of  the  Scots;  Malcolm, 
King  of  Cumberland  ;  Maco,  King  of  Man  and  many  other  islands  ; 
Dufual,  King  of  Demetia ;  Siferth  and  Howel,  Kings  of  Wales; 
James,  King  of  Galwallia  ;  and  J  ukil.  King  of  Westmaria.  Florence 
of  Worcester  says  they  were — “Kenneth,  King  of  the  Scots  ;  Mal¬ 
colm,  King  of  the  Cumbrians  ;  Msecus,  King  of  several  isles  ;  and 
five  others,  named  Dufual,  Siferth,  Hnwal,  Jacob,  and  Juchil.” 

(p.)  In  consequence  of  the  fulsome  manner  in  which  the  monks 
write  of  this  king,  I^am  inclined  to  receive  their  statements  with 
grave  doubt.  It  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  he  was  fearfully  licen¬ 
tious  and  cruel ;  that  his  laws,  as  far  as  offenders  were  concerned, 
were  atrocious  ones,  and  yet  Florence  of  Worcester  terms  him  the 
flower  and  glory  of  a  race  of  kings.  Matthew  of  Westminster  says 
he  exchanged  his  earthly  kingdom  for  an  eternal  one.  William  of 
Malmesbury  says  his  sanctity  broke  the  neck  of  an  abbot  and  cured 
a  blind  lunatic. 

(/.)  From  the  lolo  MSS.  we  learn  that  Gwaethvoed,  Lord  of 
Cibwyr  and  Ceredigion,  in  reply  to  Edgar’s  summons  to  row  him  on 
the  Dee,  said  “  he  could  not  row  a  barge  ;  and  if  he  could,  that  he 
would  not  do  so,  except  to  save  a  person’s  life,  whether  king  or 
vassal.”  When  a  second  message  begged  for  some  sort  of  a  reply 
to  return  to  the  king,  “  Say  to  him”,  said  Gwaethvoed, 

“  Fear  him  who  fears  not  death.” 

(“'  Ofner  na  ofne  angau.”) 

(I  may  here  incidentally  remark  that,  in  speaking  on  this  matter 
at  Dowlais  House,  Mrs.  Clark,  who  is  a  connection  of  the  late  Vis¬ 
countess  Beaconsfield,  laughingly  remarked,  “  Oh,  I  am  descended 
from  Gwaethvoed!”  At  my  request  she  gave  me  her  crest  and 
monogram.  The  motto  is  Gwaethvoed’s  reply  to  King  Edgar,  which 
reply,  the  lolo  MSS.  inform  us,  is  the  motto  of  all  his  descendants.) 

{g.)  The  mere  idea  that  eight  kings,  like  so  many  galley  vslaves, 
should  row,  upon  compulsion,  the  puny-bodied,  lustful-minded, 
Dunstan-guided  Edgar  upon  the  Dee  is  simply  preposterous.  What 
would  their  subjects  think  of  such  an  ignoble  exhibition  ?  I  am 
persuaded  that  such  a  fair  opportunity  of  advancing  their  own  in¬ 
terests  would  not  be  neglected  by  their  rivals,  and  in  those  days 
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scarcely  a  Welsh  prince  sat  securely  upon  his  throne.  Treachery 
and  murder, and  not  good  will  and  harmony,  distinguished  those  days. 
No  Celt  would  obey  a  prince  who  had  submitted  to  the  imperious 
mandate  of  the  Saxon  Caesar  with  the  same  tameness  that  a  naked 
captive  followed  the  chariot  of  the  Roman  Caesar.  Why,  the  very 
spirit  of  Caractaciis  (Caradog)  would  have  burst  its  bonds  at  such  a 
sight,  and  confronted  such  craven-hearted  creatures  as  the  Welsh 
princes  are  represented  to  be.  But  they  were  no  cravens,  but  bold 
and  brave  men.  Gwaethvoed’s  reply  may  be  aptly  put  into  the 
mouths  of  each  one  of  them.  I  do  not  deny  that  Howel  (Hywel 
Ddrug)  was  there,  but  from  interested  motives  only.  A  man  who 
could  imprison  his  fatlier,  blind  one  uncle,  drive  into  exile  another, 
and  murder  a  cousin,  would  not  hesitate  to  handle  an  oar.  I  admit, 
therefore,  that  Howel  was  at  Chester,  and  that  other  princes  came 
there  to  render  homage  to  Edgar.  Such  being  the  case,  it  was  no 
difficult  matter  for  the  chroniclers,  out  of  gratitude  for  the  benefits 
he  had  heaped  upon  the  monasteries,  to  assert  that  “  he  (Edgar)  ex¬ 
hibited  them  (eight  princes)  on  the  River  Dee  in  triumphant  cere¬ 
mony.” 

T.  Morgan  Owen. 


CHETHAM  LIBRARY. 

Sir, — The  notice  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Jones  of  the  Chethara 
College  Library  contains  an  error  which  should  be  corrected.  He 
is  there  spoken  of  as  the  Secretary,  whereas  he  never  held  that  office, 
but  was  only  Librarian,  and  most  efficiently  and  courteously  did  he 
discharge  his  duties.  Mr.  R.  H.  Wood,  now  of  Rugby,  has  acted 
as  Secretary  for  more  than  ten  years,  when  he  succeeded  his  friend 
Mr.  Langton.  With  such  officers  it  is  not  surprising  that  that 
Society  has  flourished,  and  still  does  flourish,  in  so  eminent  a  manner. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours  faithfully,  M.A. 


LLANDUDNO  INSCRIBED  STONE. 

Sir, — I  greatly  regret  my  slowness  in  putting  this  and  that  toge¬ 
ther.  With  regard  to  my  remarks  on  the  inscribed  stone  near  Llan¬ 
dudno,  in  the  April  number  of  the  Journal,  it  has  just  occurred  to 
me  since  that  we  have  the  name  Sanctagnus  accurately  continued  in 
Sci7inan,  in  the  name  of  the  church  of  lAsiWsayinan  in  the  same  dis¬ 
trict.  This  would  put  /Sanctdnus  out  of  the  question  ;  and  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  San7ian  is  identical  with  the  Irish  saint’s  name,  Sena/tius, 
in  my  Lectures  07i  Welsh  Philology ^  p.  25,  is  to  be  cancelled,  and  those 
on  p.  388  to  be  modified  as  here  indicated.  The  Llandudno  Stone 
probably  commemorates  the  very  Briton  who  is  mentioned  as  Nurc- 
tcui  in  Irish  hagiology. 

A  word  as  to  the  longer  inscription  at  Penmachno,  in  which  we 
have  Ve7ie(lotis  Give  Fuit.  Here  I  have  attempted,  both  in  the  Arclice- 
ologiti  and  in  my  Lectures  (p.  387),  to  explain  Ve7Ledoiis  as  equivalent 
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to  Venedotius  ;  but  I  am  now  convinced  that  I  was  wrong,  and  that 
the  scribe  meant  it  as  a  genitive,  Venednt-is.  We  have  Venedot  con¬ 
tinued  iu  the  Welsh  Gwpidod-ig,  Yenedotian,  and  Gwyndod-es,  a 
Yenedotian  wmman.  I  was  led  astray  by  a  preconceived  notion  that 
the  form  Venedotia  was  old  ;  but  when  I  came  to  reconsider  the 
matter,  I  failed  to  find  anything  in  manuscript  older  than  Genedotce 
in  the  Annates  CambricE,  and  Guenedotce  in  Nennius,  both  in  the 
genitive.  Now  Gwyndod  and  Gimjnedd  are  collective  forms  mean¬ 
ing  “the  tribes”,  or,  if  I  may  say  so,  “  tribedom”;  the  latter  term, 
Gwynedd,  being  etymologically  equivalent  to  the  Irish  fine,  a  tribe 
or  sept.  But  I  must  not  attempt  to  proceed  further  until  I  have 
learned  something  about  the  so-called  five  royal  tribes  of  North 
Wales. 

Yours,  etc.,  J.  Bhys. 


CAEEEG  Y  SGEIFEN. 

Sir, — Meeting  with  an  old  parishioner,  a  native  of  Llanuwchllyn, 
I  questioned  him  whether  he  had  ever  seen  or  heard  of  a  Carreg  y 
Sgrifen  (an  inscribed  stone)  anywhere  thereabouts,  as  the  former 
existence  of  two  or  three  is  indicated  in  some  notes  of  Eobert 
Yaughan  of  Hengwrt.  His  reply  was  that  when  a  boy  he  remem¬ 
bered  very  well  seeing  a  stone  so  called,  “  by  the  little  brook  that 
comes  down  from  the  Drysgol,  and  passes  through  Llwyngwern 
fields  to  the  Tryweryn.  He  thought  there  were  many  carvings  on 
it,  but  no  letters.”  Will  some  of  our  members,  who  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity,  make  search  for  the  stone,  and  communicate  the  result  to 
the  Journal  ?  The  portion  to  search  will  be  the  Llwyngwern  fields. 

Yours,  Qu^sitor. 


EATH. 

Sir, — Some  time  ago  you  inserted  a  query  from  a  correspondent 
as  to  whether  there  were  any  traces  of  a  British  word  cognate  with 
the  Irish  rath,  and  having  the  same  meaning,  viz.,  a  fort,  an  earth¬ 
work  entrenchment,  an  artificial  mound  or  barrow.  I  thought  at 
the  time  that  the  suggestion  I  have  to  make  was  scarcely  worth 
troubling  you  with  ;  but  it  now  occurs  to  me  that  I  should  not  have 
taken  it  upon  myself  to  judge  of  that. 

I  once  lived  for  a  few  years  near  Leicester,  and  became  acquainted 
with  the  principal  antiquities  of  the  place  and  neighbourhood.  Close 
by  that  town  are  the  well  known  Baw-Dyhes,  which  are  two  parallel 
earthen  ramparts,  now  about  6  feet  high,  and  having  a  flat  space 
between  them  about  36  feet  wide.  The  length  of  them,  or  of  what 
remains  of  them,  is  630  yards.  They  are  near  the  river  Soar,  and 
run  in  a  curve  concave  thereto.  The  river  makes  a  very  similar 
curve  at  the  place,  in  the  opposite  direction  ;  so  that  the  Eaw-Dykes 
and  the  Soar  enclose  a  large  elliptical  area  which  is  now  open  at 
both  ends.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  correctness  of 
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the  general  opinion,  which  is  that  the  Raw-Dykes  are  part  of  a 
fortification, — the  remains,  in  fact,  of  a  magnificent  rath.  See 
Gough’s  Camden  and  Nichols’  Leicestershire. 

What,  then,  is  the  origin  of  the  “  Raw”  in  Raw-Dykes  ?  Dr. 
Stukeley,  who  entertained  the  very  improbable  idea  that  these  banks 
were  connected  with  a  British  racecourse,  derived  the  syllable  from 
the  Welsh  for  racecourse,  which  I  have  forgotten  lihedyn  (fern) 
has  also  been  suggested  as  the  original  ;  but  it  has  been  replied 
that  the  strong  clay  soil  of  Leicestershire  is  very  unfavourable  for 
the  grow'th  of  fern.  Moreover,  how  should  the  have  become  lost  ? 
Camden  suggested  Road-Dyhes  as  the  former  name.  This  was  a 
pure  conjecture.  He  made  also  another  suggestion  which  is  pro¬ 
bably  almost  correct,  to  be  mentioned  presently. 

I  confess  that  it  occurred  to  me,  as  an  Irishman,  that  “raw”  is 
almost  exactly  the  pronunciation  of  the  Irish  word  “  rath”  with  its 
aspirated  t,  and  that  therefore  Raw-Dykes  might  be  Rath -Dykes. 
This,  though  I  suppose  wrong,  put  me  on  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
right  scent  ;  for  I  knew  at  the  same  time  that  the  change  of  “  rath” 
into  “  raw”  would  be  quite  in  accordance  with  analogy  and  pre¬ 
cedent  in  English  provincial  pronunciation.  Rothwell,  only  twenty- 
miles  distant,  in  Northamptonshire,  though  always  thus  spelled,  is 
always  called  Rowell.  Rothbury  is  sometimes  even  spelled  Robury. 
Many  such  illustrations  could  be  given.  Compare  also  sitlience, 
now  since  ;  ’em  and  ’at,  for  them  and  that,  etc.  There  are  several 
Ratcliffes  in  England  (three  of  them,  and  probably  all,  being  red 
cliff)  and  several  Rawclififes.  The  latter  name  seems  to  be  a  soften¬ 
ing  of  the  former.  The  “  Raw”  of  Raw  Dykes  may,  then,  be  quite 
easily- and  naturally  a  softened  foim  of  what  was  originally  some¬ 
thing  like  “  Rath”,  the  change  having  been  made  by  Saxon  tongues. 
We  may  add  that  the  change  now  contemplated  would  be  specially 
probable  in  the  present  case,  for  the  d  of  “  Dykes”  would  tend  to 
promote  the  dropping  of  a  dental,  or  approximate  dental,  immedi¬ 
ately  before  it. 

But  further,  our  already  formed  expectation  that  this  entrench¬ 
ment  was  called  something  like  “  Rath”  is  surely  greatly  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  fact  that  the  Roman  name  of  the  town  connected  there¬ 
with  was  Ratse.  It  would  be  most  natural  that  so  important  a 
fortification,  as  this  must  have  been,  would  give  its  name  to  the 
place.  I  find  that  Camden  anticipated  me  in  connecting  “  Rate” 
and  “  Raw”,  though  he  inverted  what  I  believe  to  be  the  true  order 
of  the  relationship. 

Here,  then,  is  a  thing  which  is  a  rath,  and  which  we  have  strong 
reasons  for  believing  was  actually  called  something  very  like  “  Rath” 
by  the  Britons.  It  is  not  for  me  to  conjecture,  from  the  Irish  form 
of  the  word,  what  the  exact  British  form  may  have  been.  That 
Leicester  represents  the  Ratse  of  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  had  been 
already  concluded  by  Camden  and  others,  when  it  was  most  in¬ 
terestingly  verified  by  the  discovery  of  the  famous  milestone  of  the 

Bhedegfa,  pi.  rhedegfeydd. 
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reign  of  Hadrian,  found  near  Leicester,  on  the  (Roman)  Fosse  Way 
which  runs  into  that  town.  The  stone  stated  its  distance  “  a  Ratis”. 
It  is  now  safe  in  the  museum  at  Leicester. 

But  we  now  pass  on  to  another  corroboration  of  our  position. 
Camden  at  first  thought  that  Ratse  might  have  been  near  where 
Ratby  now  stands.  This  is  a  village  nearly  five  miles  west  by  north 
from  Leicester.  However,  he  soon  gave  up  this  idea,  though 
knowing  nothing  of  the  milestone,  which  settles  the  point.  But 
what  concerns  us  now  is  this,  that  at  this  same  Rat-hy  there  is  a  very 
fine  ruth.  It  has  apparently  bequeathed  its  name  to  the  village, 
though  it  has  degenerately  turned  Saxon  itself,  and  has  adopted  the 
title  of  the  Barrow  or  Burrough.  It  is  considered  to  be  Roman.  It 
is  a  quadrangular  entrenchment,  measuring  nearly  three  hundred 
by  a  little  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  paces.  Of  course  the  combi¬ 
nation  of  a  British  name  with  the  Danish  syllable  “by”  (a  village) 
presents  no  difficulty.  There  are  in  England  scores  of  such  mixtures 
of  two  languages  in  the  same  name  ;  there  are  many  in  Ireland  also. 

We  may  mention,  as  illustrating  the  possibility  of  delusive  coinci¬ 
dences,  and  the  need  of  circumspection,  that  at  the  distance  of  seven 
miles  north-north-east  of  Leicester  there  is  the  village  of  Ratcliffe 
on  the  Wreke,  which  has,  close  by,  a  remarkable  tumulus  called 
Shipley  Hill,  measuring  350  ft.  by  120  ft.  and  40  ft.  high,  which,  if 
artificial,  could  be  called  a  rath.  It  was  supposed  by  Camden  and 
others  to  be  a  Danish  sepulchral  barrow.  But  Ratcliffe  is  only 
red-cliff  (the  cliff  of  red  marl,  from  which  it  is  called,  is  still  there  by 
the  river),  and  the  mound  is  now  known  to  be,  not  artificial,  but 
natural. 

Dublin,  June  1877.  M.  H.  Close. 


SIR  JOHN  OLDCASTLE.i 

Sir, — Mention  is  made,  in  the  inquisition  on  Sir  John’s  attainder, 
of  “  Oldcastell”  and  Wotton”,  hamlets  of  Almeley,  as  part  of  his 
possessions.  Mr.  Robinson,  in  his  Castles  of  Herefordshire,  states  on 
the  authority  of  Bishop  Charlton’s  Register,  that  Sir  John’s  grand¬ 
father  presented  to  the  living  of  Almeley  in  1368,  and  that  he  or 
his  son  Thomas  in  1391  granted  the  advowson  of  the  living  to  the 
Priory  of  Wormesley  ;  so  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  Sir 
John  was  born  at  Oldcastle  in  Almeley.  Oldcastle  and  Almeley’s 
Wootton  are  still  names  of  farms  in  that  parish.  Adjacent  to  Old¬ 
castle  Farm  is  the  site  of  a  castle  which  attracts  attention,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Railway,  near  Almeley  Station,  on  a  natural  eleva¬ 
tion  rising  abruptly  out  of  the  narrow  valley  on  all  sides  but  the 
north,  with  a  small  stream  running  by  on  the  west.  A  conical 
mound  of  earth,  about  40  feet  high,  with  a  platform  from  30  to  40 
feet  wide  on  its  summit,  has  been  thrown  up  in  the  centre  of  a  cir¬ 
cular  earthwork,  of  which  sufficient  traces  remain  to  indicate  its 
extent.  There  are  no  traces  of  stone  foundations.  It  mny  have 

*  Note,  p.  124  ante. 
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been  one  of  the  castles  erected  in  the  time  of  Stephen,  on  the  Welsh 
border,  or  it  may  be  of  a  much  earlier  date.  In  the  time  of  King 
John  it  was  one  of  the  castles  of  Walter  de  Beauchamp,  of  the 
Elmley  branch  of  that  family,  hereditary  Sheriff  of  Worcestershire, 
and  a  Lord  Marcher.  On  the  8th  of  August,  1216,  King  John  noti¬ 
fied  to  William  de  Cantilupe  that  he  had  committed  to  Walter  de 
Lacy,  Hugh  de  Mortimer,  Walter  de  Clifford,  and  John  of  Mon¬ 
mouth,  the  custody  of  Walter  de  Beauchamp’s  Castle  of  Alnieley 
and  his  lands  and  tenements,  then  in  Cantilupe’s  keeping,  until 
Tuesday  next  after  the  Feast  of  St.  Lawrence,  in  order  that  W alter 
might  in  the  meantime  go  to  Gualo,  the  Pope’s  legate,  and  obtain 
absolution  from  the  interdict  which  Gualo  had  published  on  the 
landing  in  England,  in  May,  of  Louis,  son  of  the  King  of  France, 
against  that  Prince  and  all  the  barons  who  espoused  his  cause.  In 
July  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  William  Mareschal,  Walter  Beauchamp, 
and  other  noblemen,  deserted  the  cause  of  the  French  Prince,  and 
sought  to  make  their  peace  with  the  King.  On  the  6th  of  August 
the  King  certified  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Oxford,  Worcester,  and  Leices¬ 
ter,  and  the  Constable  of  Almeley,  that  he  had  granted  a  safe  con¬ 
duct  to  Walter  and  his  followers  to  come  to  his  presence  and  arrange 
terms  of  peace  ;  and  on  the  28th  of  August  the  King  directed  the 
same  Sheriff’s  and  Walter  de  Clifford  to  restore  to  Walter  de  Beau¬ 
champ  his  lands  which  they  had  taken  before  his  return  to  the 
King’s  peace. 

Dugdale  transforms  “Almeley”  into  Elmeley,  and  so  identifies  it 
with  Elmley  in  Worcestershire  ;  but  the  place  referred  to  in  the 
Rolls  is  clearly  Almeley  in  Herefordshii  e.  {Patent  Rolls,  18  John, 
p.  192  ;  Close  Rolls,  vol.  i,  pp.  280,  282  ;  Dugdale’s  Baronage.) 


R.  W.  B. 


History  of  the  Princes  of  South  Wales.  By  the  Rev.  the  Hon. 

George  T.  O.  Bridgeman,  M.A. 

After  a  careful  perusal  of  this  work  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  Mr.  Bridgeman  has,  in  the  most  conscientious  manner,  stuck 
to  his  original  design,  “  to  identify  the  representation  of  certain 
princely  families”.  Such  being  the  case  he  will,  doubtless,  willingly 
agree  with  us  when  we  state  that  his  book  is  not  a  “history”  in  the 
strict  sense  of  that  term,  but  that  it  is  a  series  of  biographies  or 
genealogical  sketches. 

We  venture  to  differ  from  him  when  he  asserts  that  there  was  a 
time  when  his  orthography  of  Welsh  names  was  “  of  common  accept¬ 
ance  betw^een  the  English  and  the  Welsh”.  No  such  time  ever 
existed.  To  cite  the  names  “  Res”  (should  be  Rhys),  “  Vachan” 
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(should  be  Vychaid),  “  Wendont”  or  “  Wendot”  (should  be  Wen- 
doii^),  “  Gwyneth”  (should  be  Gwynedd),  was  there  ever  a  time 
when  these  names  were  “of  common  acceptance  between  the  English 
and  the  Welsh”?  And  it  is  with  surprise  that  we  read  his  opinion 
on  the  royal  house  of  Dynevor,  “  the  history  of  this  eminent  race  of 
princes  who  so  long  baffled  all  the  efforts  of  the  English  monarchs 
to  reduce  them  to  subjection”.  We  presume,  if  we  have  studied  our 
history  aright,  this  assertion  is  founded  upon  sentiment,  and  not 
upon  historical  facts. 

We  cannot  but  sympathise  with  the  spirit  which  animated  the 
author  when  he  began  his  work  ;  for  from  his  words  we  were  led  to 
believe  that  we  were  about  to  enter  upon  a  learned  work  setting 
forth  in  a  graphic  manner,  and  that,  too,  in  a  continuous  whole,  the 
various  elements  and  factions  that  contended  for  so  many  centuries 
in  Wales  and  along  the  borders  for  the  mastery.  But  we  must  own 
to  some  disappointment  here.  A  history  is  not  a  mere  record  of 
uninteresting  and  uneventful  acts,  nor  the  stringing  together  the 
names  of  petty  men  who  happened  to  be  connected  by  birth  with 
some  house  of  certain  pretensions,  but  who  of  themselves,  and 
in  themselves,  were  simply  and  truly  so  many  dead  men  as  regards 
their  connection  with  the  real  history  of  their  country.  A  his¬ 
torian  should  soar  above  his  subject,  having  it  well  in  hand  at 
the  same  time.  From  his  vantage  ground  he  should  be  able  to 
inspect,  as  upon  the  face  of  a  map,  the  whole  array  of  facts.  He 
could  then  easily  connect  the  various  events  of  the  periods  concern¬ 
ing  which  he  writes,  and  dropping  minor  details,  pick  out  and  dilate 
upon  the  eventful  ones,  bringing  in,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 
various  relations  and  connections  they  have  with  kindred  events 
and  circumstances. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  some  of  the 
leading  features  of  this  work.  We  quite  agree  with  the  author  that 
the  system  of  gavelkind,  engendering,  as  it  did,  the  baser  and  more 
selfish  feelings,  and  being  a  deadly  foe  to  a  common  sovereignty, 
wms  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Welsh.  Mr. 
Bridgeman  wmuld  seem  to  be  a  believer  in  the  story  of  the  three 
hundred  wolves’  heads.  This  story  rests  upon  the  authority  of 
William  of  Malmesbury  alone.  No  allusion  is  made  to  this  tribute 
by  any  Welsh  or  Saxon  writer.  Even  upon  the  showing  of  the 
Norman  monk  this  story  cannot  be  true,  for  he-  says  that  Edgar 
commanded  Judwall,  King  of  the  Welsh,  to  pay  him  yearly  a  tri¬ 
bute  of  three  hundred  wolves.  We  take  Judwall  for  Idwal  Yoel ; 
but  the  Welsh  chronicles  assert  that  Idwal  Voel  was  killed  in  battle 
by  the  Saxons  in  943,  while  Edgar  did  not  begin  to  reign  before 
959.  But  we  are  glad  to  find  no  mention  whatever  of  the  “  triumph¬ 
ant  procession  by  water”  at  Chester.  Hence  we  conclude  that 

*  Or  Fychan  or  Bychan  (little,  small).  Vachan  is  not  a  Welsh  name. 

2  Wendot  or  Wendont  is  not  a  Welsh  name.  Wendon  means  white  {gwen) 
skin  {ton  or  tonen). 
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Mr.  Bridgeman,  like  ourselves,  is  a  thorough  unbeliever  in  that 
piece  of  fiction.  He  says  that  the  sons  of  Hywel  Dda  defeated  the 
sons  of  Idwal  Voel  at  Aberconway.  Llanrwst  was  the  scene  of  this 
battle.  He  makes  no  mention  of  that  redoubtable  monster,  Hywel 
Ddrug  ;  and  he  dismisses  “  the  head  and  shield  and  defender  of  the 
Britons”,  Griffith  ap  Llewelyn  ap  Seisyllt,  with  a  footnote  ! 

By  the  “  hills  of  Carnau”  we  presume  he  means  the  offshoot  of 
Plynlimon,  above  the  village  of  Oarno,  Montgomeryshire.  He  says 
that  Griffith  ap  Cynan  was  assisted  by  an  army  of  “  Irish  Scots”. 
He  gives  no  authority  for  this  statement ;  and  we  are  not  aware 
that  there  was  at  any  period  of  history  such  a  compound  of  nation¬ 
alities  as  “  Irish  Scots”.  The  Brut  y  Tywysogion  says  that  Trahae- 
arn  was  assisted  by  the  “  Scots”,  while  Griffith  was  aided  by  the 
Irish.  Perhaps  these  facts  will  account  for  the  compound  of  “  Irish 
Scots”  of  this  battle,  which  was  one  of  the  most  decisive  and  event¬ 
ful  recorded  in  Welsh  history.  Mr.  Bridgeraan  says  it  took  place 
in  1080.  Its  date  is  generally  given  as  1079. 

In  a  footnote  (p.  36)  an  interesting  fact  is  recorded  concerning  the 
“  intrepidity  of  a  Welsh  contingent”,  who  fought  against  Stephen  at 
the  battle  of  Lincoln.  This  interference  in  the  affair  of  England 
will  remind  us  of  the  part  taken  by  Welshmen  in  supporting  Edmund 
Ironside  against  the  Danes ;  in  frustrating  the  designs  of  Harold, 
son  of  Godwin,  in  the  council  at  Northampton ;  by  countenancing  the 
dilatory  earls,  Edwin  and  Morcar ;  in  stubbornly  resisting,  side  by 
side  with  Dane  and  Saxon,  the  Normans  at  York;  while  it  prepares 
us  for  the  part  taken  by  the  Welsh  at  such  critical  periods  of 
English  history  as  the  rebellion  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  the  wars  of 
the  Black  Prince,  the  rising  of  Hotspur,  the  struggles  of  the  rival 
Roses,  the  rebellion  of  Buckingham,  and  the  contentions  of  King  and 
Parliament.  The  battle  of  Corwen  and  its  results  are  well  described. 
One  great  peculiarity  of  the  Welsh  princes  was  the  suddenness  of  their 
attack,  either  upon  one  of  themselves  or  upon  the  English.  To  wit, 
the  rising  of  lorwerth  ap  Owen  ap  Caradog  ap  Griffith  against 
Caerleon  after  its  capture  by  Henry  II,  and  his  departure  for 
Ireland. 

We  are  told  that  in  1165  Rhys  ap  Griffith  ap  Tewdwr  Mawr 
completed  the  conquest  of  Cardiganshire  by  the  capture  of  Aberyst- 
with  Castle  ;  but  in  1171  we  find  that  Henry  II  “gave”  Cardigan¬ 
shire  to  Rhys,  and  that  Rhys  gave  horses,  and  that  he  promised  more 
hostages  to  Henry.  This  is  proof  positive  that  Rhys  was  the  vassal 
of  the  English  monarch.  He  became,  in  fact,  the  tool  of  Henry,  who 
flattered  his  vanity,  by  making  him  his  Justiciary  of  South  Wales. 
Of  the  princes  of  South  Wales,  lorwerth  of  Caerleon  alone  displayed 
a  brave  and  patriotic  spirit.  But  Rhys,  though  servile  in  the  king’s 
presence,  was  a  man  of  much  shrewdness,  and  was  endowed  with 
great  perseverance  and  determination.  He  won  the  esteem  of  his 
people  by  such  events  as  the  gathering  of  music  and  song  at 
Aberystwith.  Shortly  after  his  visit  to  Oxford,  in  company  with 
other  Welsh  princes,  in  1177,  he  proved  himself  to  be  a  warrior  and 
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a  diplomatist,  for  lie  not  only  defeated  the  Norman  lords,  but  he 
also  succeeded  in  reconciling  himself  to  the  king*.  Domestic  treason 
and  family  strife  now  assailed  him.  Rhys  was  captured  by  his  illegiti¬ 
mate  son  Maelgwyn,^  two  sons  were  blinded  by  their  brothers  ;  Rhys 
Grug^  and  Meredith,  two  other  sons,  rose  against  their  father,  but 
were  captured  by  him.  Then  followed  Rhys’  raid  along  the  borders. 
His  capture  of  the  Castles  of  Clun  and  Radnor,  and  the  defeat  of 
the  English  at  Radnor,  brought  to  an  honourable  close  an  eventful 
life.  The  words^  of  the  Welsh  chroniclers  concerning  this  prince  are 
expressive  of  the  sincere  lamentations  of  a  crushed  and  disunited 
people  ;  of  a  people  prone  to  magnify  the  importance  of  the  deeds 
of  their  princes,  when  those  princes  were  no  more,  rather  than  ex¬ 
pressive  of  actual  facts.  And  this  can  be  easily  accounted  for,  when 
we  bear  in  mind  that  the  Welsh  are  an  impulsive  and  imaginative 
people  ;  that  they  are  as  easily  excited  to  a  pitch  of  heavenly  enthu¬ 
siasm  as  they  are  depressed  to  the  most  awful  depths  of  despair.  As 
a  matter  of  course,  people  of  such  a  temperament  are  naturally  hero 
worshippers.  The  scourging  of  the  decomposed  body  of  this  prince 
is  one  of  the  many  instances  of  the  cruel  vindictiveness  of  the  Romish 
hierarchy. 

Rhys  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Griffith  who  was  delivered  up 
to  the  English  by  Wenwynwyn^  ap  Owen  Cyveiliog,  Prince  of  Upper 
Powis,  in  exchange  for  a  castle.  He  was  released.  Maelgwyn,  like 
Harold,  refused  to  abide  by  his  oath  sworn  over  relics.  He  also  sold 
his  patrimony  to  King  John,  and  was,  in  consequence,  cursed  by 
the  clergy,  and  also  by  the  people  as  a  traitor.  Upon  the  death  of 
Griffith  ap  Rhys,  his  brothers,  Rhys  Grug  and  Maelgwyn  seized  his 
possessions,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  sons  Rhys  and  Owen.  This  act 
was  quite  in  accordance  with  the  ways  of  the  strongest,  as  recorded 
in  Welsh  history.  Llewelyn  of  Gwynedd  summoned  a  parliament 
of  all  the  lords  of  Wales.  This  is  significant  as  reviving  the 
privileges  of  the  Pendragon,  in  right  of  his  descent  from  Anarawd, 
eldest  son  of  Rhodri  Mawr.  This  prince  took  advantage  of  Wen- 
wynwyn’s  capture  by  the  English  at  Shrewsbury  to  seize  his  lands. 
He  also  seized  the  lands  of  Maelgwyn,  part  of  which  he  kept  in  his 
own  possession,  and  the  remainder  he  handed  over  to  Rhys  and 
Owen,  sons  of  Griffith.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  bailiffs 
of  Carmarthen  were  able  to  retaliate  upon  Rhys  ap  Griffith. 

*  Mr.  Bridgeman  gives  the  following  for  Maelgwyn  and  Wenwynwyn, — 
Maelgun,  Maelgon,  Mailgon,  Melygon,  and  Wenunwen. 

2  For  Crug,  Mr.  Bridgeman  writes  Grig,  which  is  not  a  Welsh  name. 

®  Brut  y  Tywysogion  thus  laments  the  death  of  this  Prince  :  “  Alas  !  for 
the  glory  of  battles,  the  shield  of  the  knight,  the  defence  of  the  country, 
the  ornament  of  weapons,  the  arm  of  strength,  the  hand  of  the  generous 
ones,  the  eye  of  discrimination,  the  illustrator  of  courtesy,  the  summit  of 
magnanimity,  the  substance  of  energy.  Like  Achilles  in  the  strength  of 
his  breast  ;  Nestor  in  kindness,  Tydeus  in  bravery,  Sampson  in  strength, 
Hector  in  prudence,  Hercules  in  gallantry,  Paris  in  beauty,  Ulysses  in 
speech,  Solomon  in  wisdom,  Ajax  in  mind,  and  the  foundation  of  all  the 
excellencies.” 
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In  1215  the  Welsh  princes  were  in  harmony,  and  their  united 
forces  gained  a  victory  over  their  mortal  foes.  This  is  an  instance 
of  their  power  and  daring,  when  influenced  by  patriotic  sentiments 
alone.  Nothing  figures  forth  more  clearly  the  difficulties  that  an 
English  army  had  to  undergo  in  Wales  than  the  letter  quoted  by 
Mr.  Bridgeman  from  Matthew  of  Paris.  The  noble  writer  says  : 
“We  lie  here  watching,  praying,  fasting,  and  freezing.  We  watch 
in  defence  against  the  Welsh,  who  beat  up  our  quarters  every  night ; 
we  pray  for  a  safe  passage  home  ;  we  fast  because  we  have  no  food 
left ;  and  we  freeze  because  we  have  no  warm  clothing,  and  only 
linen  tents  to  keep  out  the  cold.” 

The  barons  met  in  arms  at  Oxford  (Mad  Parliament)  upon  the 
excuse  that  they  came  in  readiness  to  march  against  the  Welsh. 
Again  we  perceive  the  influence  the  affairs  of  Wales  had  upon  those 
of  England  at  critical  periods.  Once  more  we  have  to  record  the 
treachery  of  Welsh  princes  towards  their  country,  in  the  persons  of 
Rhys  ap  Meredith  ap  Rhys  Grug  and  Rhys  Wendon.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  refreshing  to  remember  that  these  traitors  were  afterwards 
treated  with  the  greatest  indignity  by  Edward  I.  The  complaints  of 
the  sons  of  Meredith  ap  Owen  are  soothing  to  one’s  offended  sense 
of  patriotism,  inasmuch  as  they  show  forth  in  the  clearest  manner 
the  rewards  these  renegade  Celts  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
Saxons. 

The  footnote  (2)  p,  173,  shows  that  the  writer  is  a  critical  student 
of  history.  No  victory  could  be  more  complete  than  that  of  Edward  I 
over  the  Welsh.  The  treacherous  death  of  Llewelyn,  the  outrageous 
murder  of  David,  the  capture  of  Griffith  and  Cynan,  sons  of  Mere¬ 
dith  ap  Owen,  of  Griffith  and  Llewelyn,  sons  of  Rhys  Vychan,  of 
Hyw^l  ap  Rhys  Grug  and  of  Rhys  Vychan  ap  Rhys  ap  Maelgwyn, 
crushed  the  spirit  of  the  Welsh.  In  a  word,  Wales  was  prostrated 
by  the  utter  discomfiture  and  overthrow  of  its  leaders,  traitors,  and 
good  men  alike. 

Mr.  Bridgeman  rather  taxes  the  reader’s  patience,  as  he  pre¬ 
viously  must  have  wasted  his  own  energy,  by  allotting,  with  the 
greatest  nicety,  every  paltry  acre  of  land  now  to  this  prince  and  then 
to  that.  Rhys  ap  Meredith  ap  Rhys  Grug  wiped  out  the  memory  of 
his  treachery  by  his  cruel  death  at  York.  He  was  drawn  at  the  tails 
of  horses  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  then  drawn  and  quartered. 
The  same  sad  fate  met  Cynan  ap  Meredith  at  Hereford. 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  doughty  deeds  of  Owain  Glyndwr  ;  and 
we  would  recommend  the  reader  to  study  carefully  the  cruel  laws 
passed  against  the  Welsh  by  the  English  Parliament  of  1401.  These 
are  given  at  length  on  p.  255.  Some  interesting  facts  couceruing 
the  heroic  struggle  of  Glyndwr,  and  the  ancestry  of  Henry  VII, 
together  with  the  readjustment  of  various  lands,  and  several  tables 
of  pedigrees,  bring  the  work  to  an  end. 

We  have  endeavoured,  by  drawing  the  reader’s  attention  to  a  few 
of  the  leading  subjects  of  this  book,  to  show  that  it  is  well  worth  a 
careful  perusal.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  laborious  compilation.  Mr.  Bridge- 
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man  has  shown  what  one  man  can  do  in  the  way  of  record  and 
research.  He  has  set  us  an  example  of  unwearied  patience  and 
industry.  He  has  also  exhibited  considerable  skill  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  Princes  of  South  Wales,  and  strict  impartiality  in  his 
conclusions  ;  and  as  the  possessor  of  such  sterling  good  qualities  as 
these,  he  fully  deserves  our  unqualified  commendation.  His  genea¬ 
logical  tables  are  no  less  gratifying  to  those  gentlemen  now  alive, 
whose  names  appear  therein,  than  they  are  evidences  of  a  taste  on 
the  part  of  the  compiler  for  recording  in  detail  the  minutice  that 
collectively  make  up  a  history  ;  and  we  only  regret  that  the  labours 
of  the  diligent  student  have  not  been  moulded  and  modelled  by  the 
skill  and  discrimination  of  the  historian. 


The  Gossiping  Guide  to  Wales,  by  Askew  Roberts,  has  just  appeared 
in  a  new  and  enlarged  edition,  containing  “  descriptive  routes  and 
geological  and  botanical  chapters,  and  illustrated  with  twelve  maps 
and  Snowdon  panorama”.  With  the  limitation  of  the  title  to 
“North”  Wales,  and  of  the  “Guide”  to, those  places  which  lie  on 
the  lines  of  railway,  or  within  easy  access  of  them,  we  can  commend 
this  little  book  as  an  amusing  and  instructive  companion  to  the 
tourist,  who  will  derive  from  it  a  large  amount  of  useful  informa¬ 
tion  as  well  as  of  entertaining  gossip.  The  botanist  will  delight  to 
vary  his  enjoyment  of  Barmouth  with  a  search  for  the  flora,  of 
which  Mr.  Walsham  How  has  indicated  the  existence  in  that  neigh¬ 
bourhood  ;  and  his  stay  at  Llanberis  with  discovering  the  rare 
plants  which  Mr.  T.  Butler  points  out  on  Snowdon  and  the  Glyders ; 
whilst  Mr.  Croft’s  brief  summary  of  the  geological  features  of  the 
Principality  will  be  welcome  to  the  student  of  geology.  The  litho¬ 
graph  maps  will  be  especially  acceptable  to  the  pedestrian,  who  can 
seldom  procure  the  Ordnance  Maps  of  the  district  where,  perhaps, 
he  most  of  all  needs  them.  With  the  Gossijping  Guide  we  would 
recommend  the  tourist  to  take  with  him  Murraifs  Handhooh,  which 
abounds  in  solid  information  upon  every  part  of  North  Wales  ;  and 
then  it  will  be  his  own  fault  if  he  does  not  thoroughly  enjoy  even 
the  rainy  days  he  will  be  sure  to  meet  with. 


N.B. — With  the  October  number  of  the  Journal  we  hope  to  issue 
a  biographical  Preface  to  the  Celtic  Remains,  which  will  then  be 
brought  to  a  close.  It  is  to  be  from  the  pen  of  the  compiler’s  grand¬ 
son,  the  distinguished  author  of  The  Songs  of  Two  Worlds,  etc. 
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THE  MANORIAL  PARTICULARS  OF  THE 
COUNTY  OF  GLAMORGAN. 

The  county  of  Glamorgan  was  constituted  by  an  Act  of 
27  Henry  VII  I,  and,  by  that  Act,  was  composed  of  the 
lordship  of  Glamorgan,  which  lay  between  the  Rhymny 
and  the  Crumlyn  brook;  and  the  lordships  of  Cilvae 
and  Gower,  which  extended  it  westward  to  the  Llwchwr 
river.  The  words  of  the  statute  recognise  the  old  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  shire  fee,  sometimes  called  the 
County’^,  or  the  “  Body  of  the  County’^,  apd  the  Mem¬ 
bers,  and  enact  “  That  the  lordships,  townes,  parishes, 
commotes,  hundredes,  and  cantredes  of  Gower,  Kilvey, 
Bishopstowne,  Landaffe,  Sighnith  Supra,  Singnith  Sub- 
tus,  Miskin,  Ogmore,  Glesnothney,  Tallagarn,  Ruchien, 
Tallavan,  Lanblethian,  Lantwide,  Tieriall,  Avan,  Neth, 
Land  way,  and  the  Cleyes,  in  the  said  country  of  Wales, 
etc.,  etc.,  shall  stand  and  be  guildable  for  ever,  etc., 
united,  annexed,  and  joyned  to  and  with  the  countie  of 
Glamorgan,  as  a  member,  part,  or  parcel  of  the  same’h 
(27  Henry  VIII,  cap.  26.)  Here  the  county  to  which 
the  enumerated  lordships  are  to  be  annexed  is  the  old 
shire  fee  or  body,  and  the  lordships,  etc.,  are  the  mem¬ 
bers.  Of  these,  Senghenydd,  Miscin,  Giyn  Rhondda, 
Ruthyn,  Talavan,  Llanblethian,  Tir  y  larll,  Avan,  and 
Neath,  were  member-lordships.  Ogmore,  as  held  by  the 
powerful  lords  of  Cidwelly,  and  latterly  by  the  Dukes 
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of  Lancaster  and  the  crown,  occupied  a  peculiar  position 
from  the  rank  of  its  tenants.  Llandaff,  as  held  by  the 
Bishop,  was  excluded  from  the  old  shire.  Llantwit 
was  named  either  as  the  seat  of  an  ancient  religious 
community,  or  because  Boverton,  a  part  of  it,  was  the 
lord’s  demesne.  Why  Talygarn,  a  private  manor  or  sub¬ 
manor,  is  mentioned,  is  not  known.  The  others,  Bishops- 
ton,  Llandewy,  and  the  Clays,  belonged  to  Cilvae  and 
Gower. 

Although  the  Normans  created  many  manors,  and,  it 
may  be,  a  certain  number  of  parishes,  yet  as  they  pre¬ 
served,  under  one  name  or  another,  most  of  the  Welsh 
boundaries  and  subdivisions,  it  will  be  proper  to  com¬ 
mence  by  stating  what  these  were  according  to  Caradoc 
of  Llancarvan  or  his  editors. 

I.  Cantred  Groneth,  wdiich  included  the  commots 
of — (a)  Rwng  Nedd,  that  is  between  or  about  Neath, 
and  Avan,  (b)  Tir  y  Hundred,  probably  Tir  y  larll  in 
Glyn  Corrwg.  (c)  Maenor  Glyn  Ogwr.  Maenor  or  Maen- 
awr  is  the  Norman  “  manor”.  At  present  Groneth  is 
the  name  of  the  w^estern  of  the  deaneries  into  which 
the  Glamorgan  part  of  the  see  of  Llandaff  is  divided. 

II.  Cantred  Pennythen  included  the  commots  of — 
(a)  Miscin.  (b)  Glyn  Rhondda,  (c)  Maenor  Talavan. 
(d)  Maenor  Ruthyn. 

'  III.  Cantred  Brenhinol.  The  kingly  or  royal  can¬ 
tred,  which  included  the  commots  of — (a)  Cibwr.  (b) 
Senghenydd  Uehaiach,  or  above  or  north  of  the  Caiach. 
(c)  Senghenydd  Iseaiach,  or  below  that  stream.  So  far 
all  is  plain ;  but  the  above  three  cantreds  only  include 
the  northern  parts  or  members,  and  leave  the  southern 
part  or  body  of  the  shire  unnoticed.  This  is  intended 
to  be  included  in  what  follows,  but  is  mixed  up  with 
Monmouthshire. 

IV.  Cantred  Gwentlhwg  or  Gwentloog,  said  to  con¬ 
tain  the  commots  of  Y  Rheordh  Ganol  and  Eithafdyl- 
gion,  and  to  include  Llandaff  and  Cardiff,  Cowbridge, 
Llantwit,  and  Caerphilly  ;  and  to  be  traversed  by  the 
rivers  Ley  (Ely),  Taff,  Tawy,  Neth,  Avan,  and  Lhychur. 
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This,  however,  is  obviously  an  utter  confusion.  Gwent- 
loog  is  the  name  of  the  marshy  level  between  the  Usk 
and  the  Khymny,  and  nevei*,  so  far  as  is  known,  ex¬ 
tended  west  of  the  latter  river.  Caerphilly  is  probably 
not  the  great  fortress  of  that  name,  which  was  not  then 
built,  and  is  in  Senghenydd,  but  Caerpile,  or  Castrum 
Bulaeum,  now  Cwrt  y  Bela,  near  Newport.  The  general 
conclusion  is  that  the  southern  part  of  Glamorgan  was 
not  divided  into  cantreds  or  commots,  which,  if  true,  is 
singular.  Possibly  the  solution  is  to  be  found  in  the 
probability  that  in  the  framing  of  the  lordship  the  Nor¬ 
man  shire  represented  the  dominion  directly  governed 
by  the  Welsh  prince,  and  the  members  those  of  his  sub¬ 
ordinate  chiefs. 

West  of  the  Crumlyn  was,  v,  Cantred  Eginoo,  which 
extended  into  Caermarthen  shire,  and  only  one  commot 
of  which,  that  of  Givyr  or  Gower,  lay  east  of  Llwchwr. 
The  Liber  Landavensis  (p.  512)  mentions  the  seven 
cantreds  of  Glamorgan,  but  of  these,  one  is  in  Caermar¬ 
then,  and  three  in  Monmouth,  and  three  only,  Gwyr, 
Gorfynydd,  and  Penychen,  are  really  in  Glamorgan. 
Whence  the  Welsh  derived  the  cantred  is  unknown. 
The  corresponding  English  hundred  was  certainly  of 
Teutonic  origin. 

The  parish  was  an  early  and  general  division  in 
Wales  ;  but  on  the  hills,  as  in  England,  its  area  was 
often  very  great  indeed.  Aberdare,  for  example,  Llan- 
wonno,  and  Llantwit  Vardre,  were  chapelries  of  Llan- 
trissant ;  and  Merthyr,  Gelligaer,  and  Eglwysilan,  were 
also  very  extensive.  The  parishes  in  the  vales  and  more 
fertile  parts  were  smaller.  They  were  all  in  Norman 
occupation,  and  several  of  them  bear  names  derived 
from  their  Norman  lords,  as  Sully,  Barry,  and  Bonvile- 
ston  ;  and  others,  as  St.  George’s,  have  churches  dedi¬ 
cated  to  saints  strange  to  the  country.  How  this  came 
about  is  unknown.  Had  there  been  earlier  Welsh 
names  it  is  scarcely  likely  they  would  have  been  so  com¬ 
pletely  lost.  Possibly  such  parishes,  most  of  which  are 
conterminous  with  a  Norman  manor  and  private  estate, 
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were  carved  out  of  a  larger  Welsh  parish.  The  subject 
is  a  curious  one,  and  has  not  been  investigated. 

Fitz-Hamon's  conquest  became  at  once  a  marcher- 
lordship,  after  the  precedent  of  Powysland,  and  concur¬ 
rently  with  what  was  being  established  in  Brecknock 
under  Bernard  Newmarch.  The  position  of  a  lord 
marcher  was  a  peculiar  one,  and  the  rights  and  powers 
which  he  exercised  were  far  more  extensive  than 
those  appertaining  to  the  same  nobles  within  their 
English  honours  and  baronies.  Thus  Fitz-Hamon,  who 
was  lord  of  the  honour  of  Gloucester  as  well  as  of  the 
lordship  of  Glamorgan,  held  the  former  as  any  other 
English  barony  was  held,  and  exercised  within  it  no 
rights  of  sovereignty.  The  laws  of  the  land  were  ad¬ 
ministered  in  the  king’s  name  and  by  the  king’s  judges. 
It  was  the  king’s  peace  that  each  man  was  bound  to 
keep,  and  the  king’s  writ  was  of  supreme  authority. 
In  the  lordship  the  state  of  things  was  wholly  different. 
The  king’s  writ  did  not  run.  Legal  proceedings  were 
conducted  in  the  lord’s  name,  and  it  was  the  lord’s 
peace  that  the  vassals  were  bound  to  keep.  The  lord 
appointed  his  vice-comes  or  sheriff ;  held  a  ‘‘comitatus” 
or  court  of  parliament  of  his  own,  and  on  the  part  of 
his  homagers  and  tenants;  and  for  suits  or  causes  arising 
within  the  lordship  there  was  no  lawful  appeal  to  any 
exterior  court.  The  lord  seems  not  only  to  have  exer¬ 
cised  rights  of  wardship  and  maritagium”  over  his 
tenants  in  capite”,  as  he  did  in  a  barony  or  honour, 
but  to  have  levied  scutages  and  reliefs  ;  to  have  com¬ 
muted  these  and  other  feudal  incidents  for  money;  and 
to  have  been  the  lord  of  the  whole  lordship,  the  lands 
within  wliich  were  held  mediately  or  immediately  of 
him  ;  and  in  the  latter  case  were  commonly  held  by 
military  tenure,  usually  that  of  castle-guard.  The  lord 
was,  both  in  theory  and  in  practice,  a  sovereign  ;  and 
the  only  sovereign,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  known 
to  his  tenants.  As  late  as  1268  there  occurs  a  conven¬ 
tion  between  Llewelyn  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Gilbert 
Earl  of  Gloucester,  concerning  certain  breaches  of  the 
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peace,  in  which  they  settle  their  differences  as  between 
equal  and  equal.  Also  the  curious  contest  between 
Richard  Syward  and  his  chief  lord,  Richard  Earl  of 
Gloucester  (32  Henry  III),  shows  the  privileges  claimed 
by  the  Earl,  the  ambulatory  character  of  the  court 
(“quoddam  parliamentum”),  and  the  absolute  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  appeal  to  the  crown:  Ipse  Comes  habuit  talem 
libertatem  in  terra  sua  de  Glamorgan  quod  nullus  de 
hominibus  suis  nec  alios  debent  de  aliquo  placito  placi- 
tare  alibi  quam  infra  libertatem  suam  de  Glammorgan.'^ 
(Cott.  MS.  VitelL,  cx,  p.  172b.)  The  power  of  a  lord 
marcher  grew  out  of  the  necessities  of  his  position,  in 
the  face  of  a  dangerous  foe  who,  in  bardic  words,  “  slept 
not,  for  the  light  of  vengeance  was  upon  his  eyes”. 
Such  powers  were,  however,  very  inconsistent  with  the 
good  government  of  the  kingdom;  and  as  Wales  became 
settled,  and  the  crown  gathered  strength,  the  marcher- 
privileges  were  encroached  upon  and  curtailed,  though 
it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Edward  I  that  they  were 
seriously  limited,  and  not  until  that  of  Henry  YIII 
that  they  were  finally  extinguished. 

The  position  of  a  lord  marcher  and  his  relation  to 
the  crown  have  not  been  defined  by  either  legal  or  con¬ 
stitutional  writers,  or  by  those  who  have  treated  of 
titles  of  honour.  Their  powers  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  ever  either  formally  granted,  or  even  officiahy 
recognised,  nor,  at  least  for  a  century  or  more  from  the 
Conquest,  to  have  been  the  subject  of  a  regular  charter 
or  of  statutory  limitations.  Probably  neither  party 
desired  a  formal  definition.  The  sovereign  would  natu¬ 
rally  be  unwilling  to  give  a  regular  sanction  to  powers 
so  unusual,  and  so  liable  to  be  abused  ;  nor  would  the 
lords  be  wdlling  to  accept  any  recognition  short  of  the 
powers  they  actually  enjoyed  and  exercised.  When 
De  Braose  pleaded  in  Parliament  for  the  privileges  in 
Gower,  he  cited  a  charter  by  John  to  his  ancestor  ;  but 
the  appositeness  of  this  was  contested  on  the  ground 
that  it  gave  no  specific  privileges,  but  only  confirmed 
generally  those  already  in  existence.  De  Braose,  who 
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exercised  powers  tanquam  regalia”,  attempted  to  prove 
that  this  was  always  so,  and  particularly  mentioned 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  ;  but  whatever  may  really  have 
been  the  fact,  he  was  unable  to  show  any  delinition  of 
the  privileges  thus  confirmed.  (Ryley,  28  Edward  I, 
234.)  Edward  seems  to  have  allowed  no  assertion  of 
the  fact  afterwards  admitted  by  his  weaker  son,  that 
the  king’s  writ  did  not  run  in  the  lordship.  The  earliest 
claim  made  by  the  marcher  lords  appears  to  have  been 
the  very  innocent  one  of  bearing  the  canopy  over  the 
head  of  the  Queen  of  Henry  III  at  her  coronation. 

This  practical  independence  of  the  crown,  and  the 
presence  of  a  very  dangerous  and  unconquered  race 
ever  ready  to  foment  and  protit  by  an  insurrection,  gave 
a  value  to  a  marcher  lordship,  in  the  eyes  of  the  great 
nobles,  quite  independently  of  any  revenue  to  be  derived 
from  it  :  hence,  no  sooner  had  Edward  put  down  Llew¬ 
elyn,  and  broken  the  power  of  the  Welsh,  than  he 
began  to  curtail  the  privileges  of  the  marchers.  Thus, 
when  in  1290  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  as  lord  of  Glamor¬ 
gan,  and  the  Earl  of  Hereford  as  lord  of  Brecknock, 
exceeded  what  the  King  regarded  as  their  legitimate 
privileges,  and  waged  a  local  war,  he  brought  the 
matter  under  the  notice  of  Parliament,  held  a  commis¬ 
sion  of  inquiry  into  the  facts,  and  ended  by  declaring 
both  lordships  forfeited,  and  imprisoning  both  the 
Earls.  No  doubt  this  decision  was  the  more  readily 
submitted  to,  that  it  was  understood  that  the  sentence 
was  not  to  be  permanently  acted  upon.  The  lordsliips 
were  speedily  restored,  but  upon  terms  far  more  favour¬ 
able  to  the  crown  than  heretofore.  (Ryley,  p.  74.)  The 
celebrated  commission  of ‘‘  Quo  Warranto”,  in  1274,  and 
the  attempt  to  assimilate  the  administrations  of  North 
Wales,  Caermarthen,  and  Cardigan,  to  that  of  England 
by  the  statute  of  Wales  in  1284,  were  steps  in  the 
same  direction.  The  statute  of  Edward  II,  De  Pre- 
rogativa  Regis”,  takes  a  step  backwards,  for  in  claiming 
wardships  of  tenants  in  capite,  it  excepts  the  earls  and 
barons  of  the  marches,  ‘‘  where  the  King’s  writs  do  not 
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In  the  earlier  reigns,  when  the  Welsh  were  formid¬ 
able,  and  the  prerogatives  of  the  marchers  at  their 
highest,  the  king’s  only  remedy  against  their  power 
was  his  right  of  stepping  in  between  the  death  of  one 
lord  and  the  receiving  the  homage  from,  and  giving 
livery  of  seisin  to,  his  successor,  or  his  custody  of  the 
lands  and  w^ardship  and  maritagium  of  the  heir,  if  a 
minor.  This  was  a  most  important  corrective.  It  gave 
a  perpetual  right  of  interference  to  the  crown  in  the 
affairs  of  the  lordship,  though  the  effect  of  these  inter- 
regnal  periods  on  the  general  government  was  bad,  for 
the  death  of  a  lord  marcher  was  pretty  sure  to  be  the 
signal  for  an  insurrection  by  the  Welsh,  who  were  well 
aware  that  for  a  certain  time  no  one  had  power  to 
wield  the  local  authority. 

Fitz-Hamon’s  first  step  must  have  been  to  provide 
for  the  settlement  of  those  knights  who  had  aided  in 
his  conquest,  or  to  whom  he  looked  to  enable  him  to 
retain  it.  He  seems  to  have  absolutely  dispossessed 
the  natives  of  the  open  or  southern  lands  (the  Welsh 
“  Bro”),  and  to  have  quartered  such  as  remained  in  the 
lordship  in  the  hill  country  or  “  Blaenau”.  The  whole 
he  held  of  the  crown  “  per  integram  Baroniam”,  or  in 
capite  per  Baroniam”,  much  as  an  honour  was  held,  and 
its  subdivisions  were  held  of  himself.  These  subdivi¬ 
sions  were,  first,  the  memher-loi^dships,  twelve  in  num¬ 
ber,  held  either  by  the  over-lord  himself  or  by  his  most 
considerable  feudatories  ;  and  in  one  instance  by  Cara- 
doc,  the  eldest  son  of  the  dispossessed  Welsh  Prince 
lestyn.  These  members  were  based  upon  the  old  can- 
treds ;  and  the  powers  exercised  by  their  lords  included 
pit  and  gallows,  or  life  and  death.  One  member,  Coyty, 
was  held  “  per  Baroniam”;  another,  Avan,  by  sergeantry. 
The  services  of  none  of  them  are  specified,  nor  were 
they  estimated  as  so  many  knights’  fees.  Probably  all 
were  held  really  as  baronies.  The  second  division  was 
composed  of  the  bodg  of  the  shire.  The  third  division 
included  the  borough  toiuns.  The  fourth,  the  2Wssessions 
of  the  church  of  Llandafti  The  fifth,  the  lord’s  demesne 
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or  private  lands.  The  feudal  system  was  introduced  as 
strictly  as  was  practicable. 

Upon  each  lord’s  death  a  return  of  his  holdings  in 
capite  was  made  to  the  crown,  and  several  such  are 
preserved.  The  earliest,  that  of  1262,  gives  rather  over 
thirty-six  knights’  fees  of  the  old  feoffment;  and  of  the 
new  feoffment,  nearly  two  fees  more  ;  and  some  hill- 
commots  in  Welsh  hands.  The  returns,  35  Edward  I, 
give  Glamorgan  county  with  twenty-one  free  tenants 
who  held  (demesne)  lands  in  Cogan,  Dinas  Powis,  Sully, 
and  Costenton ;  8  Edward  II,  the  lordship  is  still 
Glamorgan  county ;  49  Edward  III,  the  lordship  of 
Glamorgan  and  Morgan og ;  28  Henry  YI,  Glamorgan 
and  Morganog,  Castle,  lordship,  and  county. 

There  was  a  coroner  for  the  shire  ;  and  this  office, 
then  an  important  and  serious  one,  was  sometimes  held 
by  the  escheator  or  chancellor  of  the  lordship.  The 
office  is  said  to  have  been  only  tenable  by  a  Cibwr  free¬ 
holder.  It  was  elective  and  selective,  the  freeholdei's 
sending  up  three  names.  There  were  also  two  shire- 
bailiffs,  east  and  west  of  Tawe.  Ogmore  had  a  coroner 
of  its  own,  though  whether  before  that  lordship  fell 
into  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  is  unknown. 

The  member-lordships  were  twelve  :  —  ] ,  Senghenydd 
Supra ;  2,  Senghenydd  Subtus  ;  3,  Miscin  ;  4,  Glyn 
Phondda  ;  5,  Tala  van  ;  6,  Puthyn  ;  7,  Llanblethian  ; 
8,  Coyty  ;  9,  Tir  y  larll ;  10,  Avan  ;  11,  Neath  Citra  ; 
12,  Neath  Ultra. 

The  body  of  the  shire  lay  south  of  the  Ely  and  east 
of  the  Avan  river,  upon  the  sea-coast.  It  was  divided 
into  thirty-six  and  three-fifths  knights’  fees,  all,  or 
nearly  all,  held  by  strangers  from  the  honour  of  Glou¬ 
cester.  The  new  manors  seem  to  have  been  held  by 
twenty-eight  lords  by  service  varying  from  that  due 
from  a  quarter  of  a  knight’s  fee  up  to  four  fees.  This 
at  least  was  the  case  in  1262;  and  as  all  these  were 
held  in  capite^  they  were  probably  original  divisions, 
and  not  subsequent  subinfeudations.  These  mesne  or 
sub-manors  are  not  included  in  the  earliest  inquisition. 
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The  tenures  were  all  military,  and  by  castle-guard  of 
the  Castle  of  Cardilf.  These  are  exclusive  of  the  manors 
in  Gower  and  Cilvae,  which  were  numerous. 

A  survey  of  1650  enumerates  the  parishes  upon  which 
was  levied  the  impost  known  as  ‘'chence’"’  or  ‘Howie”; 
and  these  at  that  time  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as 
composing  the  body  of  the  shire.  Of  course,  a  list  of 
parishes  will  not  tally  with  a  list  of  manors;  but  besides 
this,  are  other  discrepancies.  The  parishes  named  are  : 


Bonvileston 

Llandovv 

Pendoylon  South 

Cadoxton 

Llysworney 

St.  Donat’s 

Eglwys  Brewis 

Llanvihangel 

St.  Hilary 

Flemmynston 

Lechwitli 

St.  Mary- Church 

Gileston 

Llanvihangel 

St.  A  than 

Llaidwit  Major 

Marcross 

St.  Nicholas 

Llanmaes 

Michaelston 

St.  Andrews 

Llandough 

Merthyr  Dovan 

St.  Fagans 

Llancarvan 

Penlline 

Sully 

Llaiitrillyd 

Penmark 

St.  Georges 

Lavernock 

Forth  Kerry 

St.  Mary  Hill 

Llandough  by  Cardiff 

Penarth 

Treoys 

Llanharry,  part  of 
Liang  an 

Peterston 

Wenvoe 

Those  in  italics  do  not  appear  in  the  manorial  list, 
which,  however,  includes  twelve  names  of  parishes  that 
do  not  appear  in  the  parochial  list. 

There  were  six  borough  towns  in  Glamorgan  and  two 
in  Gower  included  in  the  subsequent  county.  1,  Avan; 
2,  Cardiff ;  3,  Cowbridge ;  4,  Kenfig  ;  5,  Llantrissant ; 
6,  Llwchwr ;  7,  Neath ;  8,  Swansea.  Caerphilly  has 
often  been  added  to  these ;  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  it  ever  received  a  charter  or  possessed  a  local 
government  or  municipal  constitution. 

The  bishop  was  a  lord  marcher  in  right  of  his  manor 
of  Llandaff,  though  his  claims  to  hold  in  capite  of  the 
crown  were  so  far  disputed  that  the  chief  lord  asserted 
a  right  to  hold  the  temporalities  of  the  see  “  sede 
vacante”,  and  to  collate  to  the  archdeaconry,  prebends, 
and  other  episcopal  preferment.  The  lord  also  claimed 
that  executions  ordered  by  the  bishop  could  only  be 
carried  out  in  the  Castle  of  Cardiff.  The  lord’s  claims 
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were,  however,  denied  by  the  crown,  and  finally  with 
success. 

The  whole  subject  is  a  curious  one,  and  concerns  not 
only  Glamorgan,  but  the  marcher  privileges  generally. 
It  appears  that  Earl  Robert  held  the  temporalities  of 
LlandafF  between  the  death  of  Urban  and  succession  of 
Uchtred,  1134-40;  and  Earl  William,  between  Uchtred 
and  Nicholas,  in  1148  ;  and  on  the  death  of  Nicholas, 
in  1183,  in  which  year  the  Earl  also  died,  John  Earl  of 
Moretaine,  lord  of  Glamorgan  jure  uxoris,  held  the 
temporalities  from  Bishops  William  de  Saltmarsh  to 
Henry  de  Abergavenny,  1191-93.  Gilbert  de  Clare,  as 
lord,  held  from  Henry’s  death  to  the  succession  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Bishop  of  Goldcliff,  121 8-1 9,  and  again  on  William’s 
death  in  1230,  in  which  year  the  Earl  also  died. 

Richard,  his  successor,  was  a  minor,  and  the  King 
sold  the  wardship  to  Gilbert  Earl  Marescal,  who  in  1241 
was  summoned  to  show  what  claim  he  had  to  the  cus¬ 
tody  of  the  temporals  of  LlandafF,  “  sede  vacante”.  He 
pleaded  the  rights  of  the  lord  whose  wardship  he  held, 
and  stated  that  Earl  Richard  and  the  other  lords  had  a 
right  to  the  custody  of  all  lands  held  from  themselves, 
saving  to  the  King  the  dignitas  crocise”.  The  claim 
was  ordered  to  be  inquired  into.  The  case  arose  on  the 
death  of  Bishop  Elias,  1240. 

In  1243  (27th  Henry  III)  the  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
then  of  age,  appeared  before  the  King,  and  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  the  baculum  pastorale”  and  patronage 
of  the  bishopric  itself  were  in  the  gift  of  the  King; 
and  a  day  w^as  named  upon  which  he  was  to  show  what 
he  really  claimed,  which  was  the  collation  to  the  pre¬ 
ferments,  and  the  custody  of  the  lands  when  the  see 
was  unoccupied.  {Plac.  Coronce,  27  Henry  III.)  Four 
years  later  the  Bishop  appeared  before  the  King,  and 
stated  that  he  held  nothing  in  his  bishopric  except 
from  the  King.  On  this  the  Earl  offered  the  King  a 
great  hawk,  to  have  his  claims  enrolled.  (Close  Roll, 
32  Henry  III.)  Earl  Richard  again  exercised  his  rights 
between  the  times  of  Bishop  de  Burgo  and  De  la  Ware, 
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1253-54,  and  between  De  la  Ware  and  De  Radnor, 
1256-57,  as  finally  did  Earl  Gilbert  between  De  Radnor 
and  De  Braose,  1265-66. 

The  question  was  again  opened  in  the  18th  Edward  I, 
when  Malcolm  de  Harlegh,  the  King’s  officer  (probably 
escheator),  complained  that  on  the  death  of  De  Braose, 
Bishop  of  Llandaff,  in  1287,  the  lords  marchers  seized 
his  temporalities, — Gilbert  de  Clare  taking  the  manors 
of  Llandafi*  and  Llankaderwader  (a  manor  in  Gwent 
Iscoed),  and  collating  to  vacant  benefices,  De  Bohun 
that  of  Donestow,  and  William  de  Braose  that  of 
Bishopston  in  Gower.  De  Clare  asserted  that  the 
manors  challenged  were  in  his  demesne,  and  that  he  and 
none  other  had  a  right  to  their  custody  ;  that  his  ances¬ 
tors  had  always  exercised  the  right,  and  the  king  only 
during  minorities  ;  that  his  father,  Earl  Richard,  died 
seized  of  the  temporalities  of  the  see,  and  their  custody 
came  to  him  with  the  estate.  The  King  opposed  this 
view.  After  some  time  the  Earl  compounded.  He 
waived  his  claim  to  custody  and  advowsons,  and  the 
King  regranted  them  to  the  Earl  and  his  Countess  for 
their  lives,  with  reversion  to  the  crown,  or  without  pre¬ 
judice  to  tlie  right  of  the  crown.  (Ryley,  Pleadings  in 
Parliament,  p.  61.)  Two  or  three  years  afterwards 
(22  Edward  I)  the  see  had  to  be  filled  up,  and  there 
was  a  delay  on  the  Earl’s  part  in  giving  seizin  to  the 
new  Bishop,  on  which  the  King  interposed.  {Ibid.,  p. 
203.)  Besides  Llandafi’ and  Llankaderwader,  the  bishops 
held  Nash  and  Dufifyn  Golwch,  or  Worlton,  in  St.  Ly- 
than’s.  (See  also  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  Concilia.)  One 
thing  is  clear,  that  for  near  two  centuries  the  Bishop  of 
Llandaff  was  supposed  to  hold  his  temporalities  of  the 
lord  of  Glamorgan. 

Besides  these  divisions  were  the  demesne  or  private 
lands  of  the  lord,  which  he  either  kept  in  his  own  hands 
or  let  on  farm.  These  were  the  Castles  of  Cardiff,  Dinas 
Powis,  Llantrissant,  and  Kenfig  ;  the  manors  of  Roath, 
Boverton,  and  LI  ant  wit  Major  ;  the  grange  of  Kenfig  ; 
and,  in  some  sense,  the  whole  divdsion  of  Cibwr.  The 
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lordships  of  Tir  y  larll  and  Glyn  Rhondda  were  in  his 
hands,  but  scarcely  as  demesne  lands.  The  lord  is  said 
to  have  held  the  manor  (borough  ?)  of  Cowbridge  and 
its  liberties  ;  but  as  the  Mayor  of  Cowbridge  is,  and 
always  has  been,  appointed  by  the  Constable  of  Llan- 
blethian  Castle,  within  which  member  Cowbridge  is 
locally  situated,  it  seems  probable  that  the  borough 
was  from  the  first  dependent  upon  the  member,  and 
probably  only  came  to  the  chief  lord  upon  the  attainder 
of  Syward  in  the  reign  of  Henry  HI. 

Each  lordship,  whether  member  or  manor,  had  its 
local  courts  ;  court-baron  for  civil  matters,  conveyance 
of  land,  and  the  like,  in  which  the  freeholders  were  the 
judges,  and  the  seneschal  the  recorder,  and  which  in¬ 
cluded  the  court  customary,  where  there  were  copyholds 
in  the  manor ;  and  court-leet,  where  matters  criminal 
were  tried.  Here  both  were  held  in  the  lord  s  name, 
but  outside  the  marches,  the  court-baron  was  held  in 
the  name  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  the  court-leet 
in  that  of  the  king.  These  courts  were  held  within  the 
manor  to  which  they  belonged.  The  tenures  were  free¬ 
hold  ;  copyhold  or  customary,  holding  by  copy  of  court- 
roll,  and  delivery  of  a  verge  or  rod ;  patent  or  leasehold  ; 
and  at  will.  Some  lands  were  held  in  free  soccage  ; 
some  by  an  annual  acknowledgment,  as  a  red  rose  or  a 
pound  of  white  pepper.  Gavelkind  prevailed  among 
the  copyholds,  and  in  at  least  one  instance,  borough- 
English.  Of  the  lands  of  the  religious  houses,  the 
services  due  to  the  chief  lord  seem  to  have  been  usually 
reserved  by  the  donors  until  the  Dissolution,  when 
such  as  were  granted  away  were  held  by  the  crown  in 
capite.  In  the  earlier  days  the  lordship  itself  was 
held  de  corona ;  but  nothing  within  it,  not  even  the 
episcopal  manors  ;  nor  did  the  stepping  in  of  the  crown 
during  a  minority,  or  upon  a  forfeiture,  convert  the 
holdings  into  manors  held  of  the  crown.  The  distinction 
between  a  tenant  who  held  of  a  lord,  who  again  held 
of  the  crown,  and  one  who  held  direct  of  the  crown, 
was  important.  Both  held  in  capite  in  law,  but  the 
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latter  only  in  capite  de  corona ;  and  when  the  holding 
of  the  latter  escheated  to  the  crown,  the  military 
tenants  were  not  bound  to  render  personal  service. 
This  was  reserved  for  the  immediate  lord.  To  the  king, 
when  he  stepped  in,  they  had  the  option  of  paying  a 
composition  in  money.  The  division  of  the  country  was 
not  unlike  that  carried  out  in  Ireland  by  Henry  II. 
The  over-lord  held  by  an  undefined  military  service,  or 
sometimes,  as  De  Braose  in  Gower,  by  a  nominal  service 
of  one  knight’s  fee.  The  knights’  fees  composing  the 
body  of  the  lordship  had  relation  rather  to  the  tenants 
than  to  the  crown. 

The  court  of  the  chief  lord  was  called  “Curia”,  “Comi- 
tatus”,  or  “  Parliarnentum”,  indiscriminately.  It  seems 
to  have  been  the  court  of  appeal  for  the  lordship,  and 
was  presided  over  by  the  “vice-comes”,  who  was  the 
lord’s  representative  and  chief  officer.  It  was  ambula¬ 
tory,  though  probably  most  frequently  held  at  Cardiff, 
in  the  outer  ward  of  the  Castle,  where  the  records  were 
kept,  and  where,  till  comparatively  modern  times,  the 
shire-hall  stood. 

T1  le  coroner,  so  called  because  he  took  cognizance  of 
the  pleas  of  the  crown,  that  is,  in  Glamorgan,  of  the 
lord,  concerned  himself,  with  the  sheriff,  in  keeping  the 
peace.  The  sheriff’s  assistants  were  called  bailiffs  or 
yeomen  of  the  shire,  which  was  divided  between  two  of 
these  officers  by  the  Cowbridge  Tawe. 

Besides  the  feudal  incidents  yielding  revenue  to  the 
lord,  was  a  payment  called  “  myzes”,  which  Strype  says 
was  an  ancient  custom  derived  from  the  princes  of 
Wales,  and  imposed  certainly  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  It 
w^as  anciently  an  honorary  payment  of  corn  by  each 
com  mot  to  the  prince  on  his  accession,  which  was  com¬ 
muted  for  a  money  payment,  and  became  eventually  a 
payment  from  each  manor  on  the  accession  of  a  new 
lord.  “Chence”  or  “  towl”  was  a  parochial  impost.  Heri- 
ots  were  not  unusual  ;  and  in  some  of  the  W elsh  hold¬ 
ings,  as  Avan,  their  old  military  character  was  pre¬ 
served,  and  the  payment  was  a  horse  and  arms,  due  to 
the  chief  on  the  death  of  the  mesne  lord. 
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Besides  the  specified  services,  measured  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  fees  beld,  and  due  from  tbe  tenants  in  tbe  body 
of  tbe  sbire,  there  were  others  discharged  by  Welsh¬ 
men  of  high  rank  and  considerable  power  among  their 
countrymen,  who  held  under  the  lord  in  his  member- 
lordships,  but  had  no  definite  sub-manor  like  the  tenants 
in  the  body  of  the  shire.  Thus  half  a  commot  in  Glyn 
Bhondda  was  held  by  the  two  sons  of  Morgan  ap  Cad- 
wallon,  two  commots  in  Senghenydd  were  held  by  Grif¬ 
fith  ap  Rhys,  and  a  commot  in  Machein  or  Miscin  by 
Meredith  ap  Griffith.  From  none  of  these  were  any 
service  due  beyond  a  heriot  of  a  horse  and  arms  at 
death,  which  looks  as  though  their  submission  was  but 
nominal  ;  and,  indeed,  we  find  Morgan  ap  Caradoc  of 
Avan,  and  other  of  these  Welsh  lords,  accompanying 
Prince  Rhys  in  his  visit  to  Henry  III  at  Gloucester, 
and  offering  their  homage  direct,  as  independent  chiefs. 


LIST  OF  MANORS  AND  LORDSHIPS. 


UNDER  CARDIFF  CASTLE. 


Avan  member 
Balowick  (?) 

Barry  East 
Beganston 
Bettws 
Brigan 

Boverton,  in  Llantwit 
Major 
Caerau 
Caerwigau 
Cantleston 
Castle-Bayly 
Castleton 
Cilibebill 

Clun,  otherwise  Tre- 
werne 
Colneston 
Corntown 
Corrwg 
Coston 
Cowbridge 


Coychurch 

Coyty 

Cwrt-Colman 

Dinas-Powis 

St.  Donat’s 

Erigen  Park 

St.  Fagan’s 

Flaxland 

Fonmon 

St.  George’s 

Gileston 

Glyn-Rhondda 

Grammoyn 

Hanghall- W  old 

St.  Hilary 

Hall 

Kenfig 

Leckwitli 

Lesurtli 

Lidmerston 

Liege  Castle 


Littlebone 

Llanbethery 

Llanblethian 

Llancadle 

Llancarvan 

Llancovian 

LlandafF 

^  Llandough  by  Cow- 
bridge 

Llandough  by  Car¬ 
diff 

Llandow 

Llangewydd 

Llangonydd 

Llangewydd 

Llanharan 

Llanharry 

Llanmaes  Bedford 

Llanmaes  Maliphant 

Llanmays  (?) 

Llanquian 
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Llanfcrissant 
Llantrithyd 
Llantwit  Major 
Llantwit  Raleigh 
Llantwit  Yard  re 
Llanwonno 
Lljstalybont 
Llysworney 
Marcross 

St.  Mary’s,  Cowbridge 
St.  Mary  Church 
Maylog 

Merthyr  Dovan 
Michaelston 
Miscin 
Neath  Citra 


Neath  Ultra 

Newcastle 

Newton  Nottagre 

St.  Nicholas 

Ogmore 

Oldcastle 

Orchard  East 

Penarth 

Penllyne 

Penmark 

Penon 

Pentyrch 

Picketston 

Radyr 

Ruthyn 

Samonston 


Scurla  Castle 

Senghenydd  Supra 

Senghenydd  Subtus 

Sully 

Talygarn 

Tir  y  larll 

Tregoose 

Tregarn 

Trehill 

Tythegston 

VYallas 

Wenvoe 

Walterstone 

Whitchurch 

Worlton 

Ystrad  y  Yodwg 


Manors  held  in  capite  de  corona  from  the  Dissolution : 


Bonvileston 
Cogan 
Colwinston 
Cornellau  (?) 

Ewenny 
Ha^od  y  Porth 
Llantwit  Tewkesbury. 
Probably  also  West 


Llantwit  and  Ab-  Moulton 
bot’s  Llantwit,  both  Monknash 
in  Llantwit  Alajor  Neath  Abbey 
Llanveithin  Peterston-on-Ely 

Margam  Roath  Keynshara 

St.  Mary  Hill,  alias  Roath  Tewkesbury 
Kelli garn  Skerr  (?) 

Milton 


•  Sub  or  mesne-inanors  : 


Under  Castleton, — Eglwys  Brewis,  Flemingston,  U/Zes/ow  (?),  Orchard 
East. 

Under  Dinas  Powis, — St.  Andrews,  Highlight,  Michaelston-le-Pit. 
Li^nder  Kenfig, —  Cornellau  North,  Cornellau  South  (?). 

Under  Llanblethian,  Merthyr  Mawr. 

Under  Llandaff, — Bishopston  in  Gower 
Under  Llantrithydd, — Stirton,  alias  Teverton. 

Under  St.  Nicholas, —  Carnllwyd,  Llancadle,  Wrinston. 

Under  Ogmore, — Brocastle,  Colwinston,  Corntown,  Castle  Adam, 
Dunraven,  Dowell  (?),Llampha  Court,  Llampha  Old,  St.  Bride’s 
Major,  part  of  Pitcoed,  Wallas. 

Under  Penllyn, — Llanvihangel. 

Under  Penmark, — Odin’s  Fee.  Possibly  Fonmon.  Porthkerry. 
Under  Senghenydd  Subtus, — Llanvedw,  Rudry,  Yan,  Whitchurch. 
Under  Wenvoe, — Cadoxton-juxta-Barry. 


Manors  held  under  Swansea  Castle  and  in  Cilvae, 
unconnected  with  the  lordship  of  Glamorgan  until  the 
constitution  of  the  countv  : 
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Cilvae 

Llangenydd  East 

Perth  Eynon 

Cilvrough 

Llangenydd  West 

Reynoldstou 

Hamon 

Llvvchvvr 

Rhosilly 

Hencliffe 

Nicholaston 

Scurlage 

Horton 

Oxedon  (?) 

Sub-Boscus 

Ilston 

Oxwich 

Siipra-Boscus 

Kittle  Hill 

Penmaen 

Stone  Bridge 

Knolston 

Pennard 

Trewyddfa 

Llanciog 

Penrice 

Weobbley 

Llandimor 

Pilton 

In  a  survey  of  the 

o7th  Henry  VIII 

(8  Jan.  1546), 

besides  the  twelve  members,  the  following  are  called 
marcher-lordships  :  Gower,  Cilvae,  Llandaff,  Bishopston 
in  Gower,  and  Talygarn. 

There  is  no  list  of  the  manors  within  the  county,  and 
some  are,  no  doubt,  lost,  while  about  others  there  is 
great  doubt,  and  here  and  there  great  confusion  ; 
and  of  most,  the  courts  have  long  since  fallen  into 
disuse.  Some  are  mentioned  in  ancient  charters  ; 
others  in  the  Escheat  Bolls  and  “  Inquisitiones  post 
Mortem”;  and  in  later  times  others  appear  in  crown 
grants  and  patents,  and  in  family  settlements  and 
wills.  The  ''  particulars”  of  several,  that  is,  their  bound¬ 
aries,  contents,  and  customs,  are  preserved  in  the 
inquests  or  presentments  made  from  time  to  time  by 
juries  of  tenants,  headed  by  the  steward  or  seneschal, 
acting  under  commission  from  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
These  presentments  are  very  full,  and  usually  very 
accurate ;  but  they  are  seldom  older  than  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  and  more  commonly  of  that  of  Charles  I,  by 
which  time  the  manor-courts  and  the  manor-privileges 
and  customs  were  falling  into  disuse. 


THE  MEMBERS. 

Senghenydd  corresponds  to  the  hundred  of  Caer¬ 
philly,  and  lies  between  the  Talf  and  the  Bhymny,  from 
the  Brecknock  border  on  the  north  to  the  steep  encamp¬ 
ment  which  on  the  south  divides  the  hill-country  from 
the  plain  ;  beyond  which,  however,  it  extends  at  one 
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point,  and  includes  Whitchurch.  In  the  northern  part 
also  it  extends  westward  of  the  Taff  to  the  ridge  of 
Mynydd  Merthyr,  its  boundary  from  Miscin.  It  is 
divided  transversely  by  the  Caiach,  a  tributary  of  the 
Taff ;  and  it  has  been  always  held  by  the  lord  of  Gla¬ 
morgan,  as  now  by  Lord  Bute,  who  derives  thence  con¬ 
siderable  royalties.  It  appears  24  Edward  I  as  “  Seng’ 
extent”,  and  35  Edward  I  as  “  patria”.  8  Edward  If, 
Earl  Gilbert  held  Sengh’  Castle  and  tenements”.  The 
Castle  may  be  Castell  Coch,  as  Caerphilly  has  a  sepa¬ 
rate  entry.  Sometimes  it  is  called  ‘"Foresta”.  The  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  upper  and  lower  portions  is  not 
always  observed.  Thus,  8  Edward  II,  the  men  of  Seng- 
henydd  state  that  they  had  ‘Giay-bote”  and  “husbote” 
in  the  “bosc”of  Senghenydd  before  the  death  of  Gil¬ 
bert  de  Clare.  He,  or  perhaps  De  Badlesmere  the 
Custos,  sold  the  “bosc”,  so  that  they  lost  their  “bote”. 
If  this  were  so,  the  King  decided  that  the  men  should 
have  satisfaction.  (Close  Boll,  8  Edward  II,  m.  13.) 
49  Edward  III,  Edward  le  Despenser  held  Sengh’  super 
Caiach,  receipts  thence,  and  Enysnalgon,  and  so  on,  it 
being  called  “patria”  and  “foresta”.  The  courts  for  the 
two  members  were  held  in  the  Court  House  at  Caer¬ 
philly,  before  the  steward.  In  1262,  Griffith  ap  Bhys, 
the  ancestor  of  Lewis  of  Van,  held  two  commots  here 
by  the  service  of  a  heriot  of  horse  and  arms  at  death. 

1.  Senghenydd  supra  Caiach  contains  the  parishes 
of  Merthyr,  Gelligaer,  and  part  of  Llanvabon.  In  the 
time  of  John  Gifford  (9  Edward  II)  its  sub-members 
were  “  Merthyr  and  Eglwyswladus”.  It  contains  no 
sub-manor  nor  any  copyhold  tenants. 

From  time  out  of  mind  there  has  been  a  dispute  as 
to  the  precise  boundaries  between  this  member  and  the 
manor  of  Penkelly  in  Brecknock.  It  was  this  uncer¬ 
tainty  which  led  to  the  celebrated  quarrel  and  commis¬ 
sion  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I,  and  which  produced, 
from  time  to  time,  a  crop  of  petty  local  bickerings.  One 
of  these  was  at  its  height  in  1834,  between  Lord  Bute 
and  Major  Holford  ;  and  on  Lord  Bute’s  side  the  fol- 
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lowing  memorandum  was  drawn  up  and  signed  by 
twenty-eight  persons  having  local  knowledge  :  “  They 
say  the  boundary  of  Senghenydd  runs  from  two  great 
flat  stones  in  the  Tafi*  Yachan  river,  across  the  highway 
to  the  ruins  of  an  old  house,  once  Ty  Wm.  Evan,  now 
Ty  John  Morgan,  eastward  to  Bwlch  Isaf,  and  thence 
to  Cornel  y  Fagar.  From  thence  it  goes  to  a  rock 
called  Castell  Nos,  and  thence  to  a  cairn  and  a  pool 
called  Pwll  Morlais,  and  so  to  a  larger  pool  called  Llwch 
Mar,  and  a  tumulus  called  Cam  y  Clainder,  otherwise 
Pen  Phiw  Velin.  Thence  across  Gwaun  Christopher  to 
the  seven  stones,  of  which  one  is  much  lower  than  the 
rest,  and  to  the  old  kiln  called  Odyn  Yach  ;  and  thence 
southward  to  the  three  stones,  and  by  Fold  Llewelyn 
to  Cam  Helig,  and  so  to  Phyd  y  Milwyr  ^  (the  Warrior  s 
Ford)  on  the  Phymny  river.  This  boundary  they  sup¬ 
port  by  reference  to  an  inquisition  by  Thomas  Edwards, 
under  Yiscountess  Windsor,  in  1762.  Further  disputes 
occurred,  and  it  was  not  till  about  1855-7  that  the 
parties  came  to  an  agreement,  and  terminated  a  dispute 
of  at  least  six  hundred  years  standing. 

1.  Merthyr  Tydvil. — The  manor  and  church  v/ere  held 
by  Earl  Pichard,  24  Edward  I ;  but  it  is  not  again 
styled  a  manor,  and  is  not  so  reputed.  35  Edward  I 
the  lord  has  Cwmmer  Morlais,  sixteen  acres,  probably 
the  site  of  Morlais  Castle,  a  De  Clare  fortress  built 
before  1290,  upon  land  taken  from  Ivor  Bach.  Since 
the  reign  of  Henry  YIII  the  ruin  has  been  abandoned 
by  the  crown,  and  has  fallen  into  the  possession  of  Lord 
Windsor,  Ivor  Bach’s  descendant  in  the  female  line,  and 
heir  general,  and  owner  of  the  surrounding  lands. 
Howel  Yelyn  ap  Ivor  gave  Pont  Phun,  in  Merthyr,  to 
his  eldest,  and  Plas  Newydd  to  Philip,  his  second  son. 
The  elder  line  afterwards  bought  out  the  younger,  and 
the  whole  inheritance  now  belongs  to  Lord  Windsor. 

2.  Gelligaer  is  not  a  manor,  nor  does  it  contain  one. 
It  takes  its  name  from  a  Poman  camp  on  the  meadow 
north  of  the  church,  and  is  traversed  by  Heol  Adam,  a 
very  old  trackway.  East  of  the  village,  in- a  combe,  is 
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a  moated  mound.  In  this  parish  was  Cilfach  Vargoed, 
the  seat  of  Sir  Edward  Lewis,  a  cadet  of  Yan,  whose 
descendant  founded  the  Lewis  charity.  Henllys  and 
Tophill  are  old  houses,  as  is  Hendy,  the  seat  of  a  cadet 
branch  of  Cilfach  Yargoed. 

3.  Llanvabon  is  divided  by  the  Caiach.  In  it  is  Llan- 
caiach,  a  very  curious  and  perfect  Tudor  house  of  the 
Prichards,  descended  in  the  male  line  from  Lewis  ap 
Pichard,  a  cadet  of  Yan.  It  once  harboured  Charles  I. 
Half  the  estate  was  sold  to  the  Pichardses  of  Cardiff, 
but  half  has  descended  through  the  heiress  of  David 
Prichard,  who  married  Jenkins  of  Hensol,  to  Edward 
Pice  Wingfield. 

II.  Senghenydd  Subtus  Caiach. — 23  Edward  III, 
Hugh  le  Despenser  held  “Sengh’  Subtus  Caiach  patria^’, 
and  in  it  three  hundred  acres  between  Cardiff  and  the 
Severn  ;  probably  Griffith  s  More  or  Moor,  not  usually 
included  with  the  member.  Henry  Earl  of  Warwick  held 
the  same,  24  Henry  YI.  28  Henry  YI,  Ann,  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Warwick,  held  the  lordships  of  Sengffi 
Supra  et  Subtus,  cum  foresta”.  This  contains  the 
parishes  of  Eglwysilan  and  Pudry,  part  of  Llanvedw 
and  Llanvabon,  and  the  hamlets  of  Phyd  y  Gwern  and 
Yan,  belonging  to  the  Monmouthshire  parishes  of 
Machen  and  Bedwas.  It  contains  also  parts  of  Llanvi- 
hangel  and  Whitchurch.  Of  these,  Pudry  is  sometimes 
called  a  sub-member. 

1 .  Eglivysilan,  a  large  parish,  contains  Caerphilly  town, 
sometimes  called  a  borough,  and  the  Castle,  founded 
towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  24  Ed¬ 
ward  I,  the  record  has  “  Caerphilly  manor”;  and  soon 
afterwards,  the  ‘‘Castle,  town,  and  members,  of  Caer¬ 
philly”,  including  Llanedern.  In  this  parish  also  is 
Castell  Coch,  a  hill-fortress  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III ; 
and  within  it,  on  the  banks  of  the  Taff,  probably  near 
Newbridge,  resided  Llewelyn  Bren,  who  in  121  7  headed 
an  insurrection  against  Hugh  le  Despenser,  for  which 
he  was  unjustly  put  to  death;  and,  as  was  admitted  by 
Edward  Illy  fraudulently  disinherited  of  his  lands  in 
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Senghenydd  and  Miscin.  (Close  Roll,  1  Edward  III, 
m.  27.) 

2.  Riidry,  a  parish  and  manor.  The  ‘^ecclesia  de 
Rothery^^  occurs  24  Edward  I ;  and  24  Henry  VI  is 
Rothry  hamlet,  probably  of  Bedwas.  Temjp.  Elizabeth 
it  is  called  parcel  of  Senghenydd  Subtus.  The  manor 
has  descended  with  the  seigniory. 

3.  Rhyd  y  Gwern  is  not  a  manor,  only  a  hamlet  of 
Machen. 

4.  Van,  a  hamlet  of  Bedwas,  was  once  a  member  of 
Senghenydd  Subtus,  and  has  always  been  regarded  as  a 
manor  ;  probably  because  from  an  early  period  the  chief 
seat  of  the  Lewis  family,  from  whose  ancestor  such 
ground  was  taken  as  was  required  for  the  building  of 
Caerphilly.  The  Van  was  a  large  Tudor  mansion,  of 
which  parts  of  the  porch  and  great  gallery  remain,  and 
a  fine  pigeon-house.  The  Lewises  deserted  it  for  Sober- 
ton,  Corsham,  and  Birstal  Tower,  their  seats  in  Hants, 
Wilts,  and  Oxon  ;  and  when  these  passed  from  them. 
Van  had  become  a  ruin.  Their  heiress  married  the  Earl 
of  Plymouth.  Since  that  time  the  owners  of  the  estates 
have  occasionally  visited  St.  Fagan^s,  another  Lewis  seat. 

5.  Llanvedw  is  a  hamlet  of  the  Monmouthshire  parish 
of  Michaelston  y  Vedw.  It  appears  as  a  manor,  24  Ed¬ 
ward  I,  and  has  descended  with  the  seigniory.  It  con¬ 
tains  the  ancient  and  very  curious  seat  of  the  Kemys 
family,  Cefn  Mably ;  and  Ruperra,  an  old  Welsh  estate 
purchased  by  the  Morgans  of  Tredegar.  Near  the  house 
is  a  fine  moated  mound  upon  a  ridge. 

6.  Whitchurch,  a  parish,  is  called  a  manor  temp, 
Edward  I,  and  8  Edward  II  is  returned  as  Whitchurch 
Castle  and  manor.  The  manor  is  parcel  of  Senghenydd 
Subtus,  and  is  in  the  chief  lord.  As  late  as  Lady  Char¬ 
lotte  Windsor’s  settlement  it  is  described  as  Whit¬ 
church  manor  and  Castle,  although  the  Castle  has  long 
been  a  mere  low,  circular  elevation,  with  traces  of  found¬ 
ations,  and  some  Early  English  mouldings.  It  was  a 
round  tower,  and  stood  near  to  and  east  of  the  church. 
A  small  part  of  the  parish  is  in  Cibowr.  There  is  said 
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to  have  been  a  subordinate  manor  attached  to  the 
Castle.  Treoda,  now  destroyed,  was  the  seat  of  Yorath 
Mawr,  a  descendant  of  lestyn.  His  descendant  sold  it 
to  David  ap  Richard  Gwyn,  whose  son  Edward  was  of 
Llaoishen,  and  ancestor,  in  the  female  line,  of  the  Lewis 
of  that  place  and  of  Greenmeadow.  Richard  Williams, 
Cromwell’s  direct  ancestor,  was  of  Whitchurch,  and  a 
cadet  of  the  Lewises  of  Llanishen,  whose  arms  and 
quarterings  were  used  by  the  Protector.  The  old  name 
of  Whitchurch  (“Album  Monasterium”)  seems  to  point 
to  an  early  monastic  establishment. 

8  Edward  II,  Llewelyn  ap  Griffith  petitioned  the 
King  in  council  and  Parliament,  that  he  would  consider 
a  certain  “  Forcellettum”  in  the  land  of  Glamorgan, 
called  “ Blankminster”,  “in  nullo  (?)  edificatum”,  with  a 
mill  and  other  profits  thereto  appended.  The  decision 
w^as  that  Llewelyn  was  to  have  the  “Forcellettum”, 
and  Bart,  de  Badlesmere  to  do  with  the  mill  as  seems 
best.  (Close  Roll,  8  Edward  II,  m.  13,  14  March.) 
Badlesmere  was  Custos.  The  “  F orcellettum”  is,  of  course, 
the  tower  of  Whitchurch. 

In  that  part  of  Llanvabon  situate  in  Senghenydd 
Subtus  is  Llanbradach,  or  Blaenbradach,  the  ancient 
and  now  neglected  seat  of  the  Thomas  family,  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  female  line  by  Miss  Thomas  of  Llwyn 
Madoc,  the  owner  of  Llanbradach ;  and  in  the  male  line 
by  her  cousin,  George  G.  Thomas  of  Ystrad  y  Mynach. 
This  is  one  of  the  oldest  Welsh  families  in  the  county, 
having  an  unbroken  legitimate  pedigree  and  lands  from 
times  when  all  was  obscure. 


(To  he  continued.) 
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At  the  south-east  of  Hanmer  township  there  is  a  lake 
commonly  called  Lambedoth,  and  so  written,  with  the 
addition  of ‘‘alias  Llyn  Bedydd’V  in  a  deed  of  1613. 
The  words  mean  “lake  of  baptism”;  and  according  to 
tradition,  the  Bangor  monks,  and  afterwards  St.  Chad, 
brought  their  converts  here  to  receive  the  holy  rite  by 
which  they  were  admitted  into  the  Church.  The  lake 
is  now  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  but  its  ancient  bed 
extends  a  full  mile  further  to  the  south  and  south¬ 
west.  W e  read  of  great  earthquakes^  that  were  felt  over 
a  large  part  of  the  Roman  empire  in  a.d.  365,  and  again 
in  526;  and  in  the  second  year  of  William  Rufus  there 
was  a  severe  one,^  that  William  of  Malmesbury  notices. 
In  1241  there  was  a  seven  months’  drought  that  dried 
up  many  lakes  and  marshes.^  Llyn  Bedydd,  however, 
has  plainly  been  drained,  for  a  large  trench  at  the  north 
end  shows  how  the  water  has  been  drawn  off.  The 
reason  of  this  being  done  seems  to  have  been  in  order 
to  bring  a  road^  across  the  upper  part  of  the  lake  at  a 
farm  called  the  Hole,®  where  a  pavement  has  been 
found  upon  the  peat,  about  a  foot  below  the  present 

^  P.  Henry  MSS.  Llys  Bedydd  is  also  given  as  the  name  for 
Bettisfield  in  Henry  VIII’s  time  by  Griff.  Hiraethog,  and  there  is  a 
Coed  Llys  Bedydd  there  still.  For  “Ebedivin  Maelor”,  see  also 
Arch.  Camb.^  1876,  p.  288. 

2  Gibbon’s  Decline  and  Fall,  chaps.  26  and  43. 

^  William  of  Malmesbury’s  Chronicle,  lib.  iv,  cap.  1. 

^  Mathew  Paris  writes  :  “  From  the  Feast  of  the  Annunciation  of 
B.  V.  M.  till  that  of  the  Apostles  Simon  and  Judo,  a  continued 
drought  and  intolerable  heat  dried  up  deep  lakes  and  extensive 
marshes,  drained  many  rivers,  parched  up  the  warrens,  and  sus- 
j)ended  the  working  of  mills.” 

^  This  would  seem  a  case  in  point  as  throwing  light  upon  Galga- 
cus’ complaint,  “Corpora  ipsa  ac  manus  (Britannorum)  silvis  ac 
paludibus  emuniendis  verbera  inter  ac  contumelias,  conterunt”. 
(Taciti  Agricola,  xxxi.) 

®  l.e.,  “Heol”,  Welsh  for  a  paved  way  or  street. 
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level  of  the  ground.  At  first  the  lake  would  seem  to 
have  been  drained  sufiicientlj  for  the  road  to  pass,  and 
no  more  ;  for  we  find  just  below  the  Hole  farm  the 
word  Cae-banithin  [Pen  y  Llyn]— field  at  the  head  of 
the  lake ;  and  in  the  bed  itself,  and  on  one  side,  the 
names  Holly^  Croft.  Pemembering  the  pronun¬ 

ciation  of  Holy(holly)well  by  Flint,  and  that  holly,  the 
shrub,  was  called  “  hollen  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
fixing  upon  these  crofts  as  the  places  where  the  first 
converts,  British  and  then  Saxon,  were  bidden  to  “  arise 
and  wash  away  their  sins,  calling  upon  the  name  of  the 
Lord." 

About  a  mile  to  the  north  of  Llynbedydd  is  a  place 
called  Eglwys  y  Groes  (Church  of  the  Cross),  where  two 
British  roads  crossed  one  another  {Arcliceologia  Camhren- 
sis,  4th  S.  No.  19,  p.  213),  and  to  which  Edward  Lhuyd 
(1699)  thus  refers,  ‘^there’s  an  artif.  mount  in  the  town¬ 
ship  of  Ty  Broughton,  call’d . "  In  the  Gentlemans 

Magazine  for  November  1762  we  read  :  “In  the  town¬ 
ship  of  Tilbroughton  there  is  what  I  take  to  be  an  old 
camp,  but  whether  of  the  Homans  or  any  other  people 
I  cannot  determine,  or  whether  some  eminent  person 
may  not  be  interr’d  under  it".  The  measurement  of 
this  mound,^  which  is  circular,  and  at  an  elevation  of 
320  feet  above  the  sea,  is  about  28  feet  from  north  to 
south,  and  the  same  from  east  to  west.  The  entrance 
would  seem  to  be  from  the  east.  On  the  south  side 
there  are  three  hollows,  apparently  artificial,  and  de¬ 
signed  to  increase  the  difficulty  of  access.  Soon  after 


^  At  Hally  Stone  (Holy  Stone)  in  Northumberland  an  old  moss- 
grown  statue  of  an  ecclesiastic  stands  on  the  brink  of  a  well ;  and 
rising  from  the  water  is  a  tall  cross  with  the  inscription,  “  In  this 
place  Paulinus  the  Bishop  baptized  3,000  Northumbrians.  Easter, 
Dcxxvii.”  See  also  William  of  Malmesbury,  lib.  i,cap.  3,  and  Florence 
of  Worcester,  a.d.  627. 

2  At  Loppington  and  elsewhere  there  are  the  YLoMens.  See  Harts- 

horne’s  Salopia  Avtiqua,  p.  466.  “  Hollen  or  hollyn  (A.S.  liolen)-- 

common  holly”. 

3  The  figures  given  in  the  Arcliceologia  Gainbrensis,  4th  Series, 
1875,  p.  168,  though  from  an  official  source,  were,  through  some 
misapprehension,  incorrect. 
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the  year  1754  a  quantity  of  fresh  earth  was  laid  upon 
this  mound,  and  some  Scotch  firs  were  planted,  of  which 
four  still  remain  ;  but  nothing  has  yet  been  done,  by 
way  of  excavation,  to  solve  the  question  what  it  was 
intended  to  be.  It  has  been  called  by  some  “  a  milhary 
moimd’^,  such  as  described  in  Hartshorne’s  Salopia 
Antiqua  (p.  144),  ‘‘of  Homan  occupation,  but  the  forti¬ 
fications  bespeaking  British  origin’^  by  others,  a  tempo¬ 
rary  camp  for  soldiers  on  a  march,  as  described  in 
General  Boy’s  Military  Antiquities  (cap.  ii,  p.  41)  under 
the  name  of  “castra  sestiva”;  or  that  it  may  be  a  place 
of  burial.  Dr.  Horsley  [Brit.  Antiqua,  lib.  iii,  cap.  ii, 

р.  387)  says  “it  is  very  certain  that  it  was  the  custom 
of  the  Romans  to  bury  generally  near  the  highways”; 
or  “  to  have  been  a  work  destined  originally  for  religious 
purposes”,  as  Sir  B.  Hoare  pronounced  to  have  been 
the  case  at  a  large  tumulus  on  Cotley  Hill,  Wilts,  “  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  ditch  being  within  the  bank”. 
In  Whitaker’s  History  of  Richmondshire  (vol.  ii,  p.  238), 
as  quoted  by  Hartshorne,  there  is  a  description  of  such 
a  mound  as  this  one  at  Eglvvys  y  Groes,  and  it  is  said 
that  it  is  neither  “castra”  nor  “bury”,  but  borough. 
Another  suggestion  has  been  made,  that  it  was  a  beacon- 
station  guarded  by  a  few  soldiers;  Whitchurch  (Weston), 
Malpas,  and  the  Broxton  Hills,  and  the  first  and  second 
Welsh  Ranges,  being  all  clearly  to  be  seen. 

When  it  is  said  that  the  name  of  this  place  is  lost,  it 
is  to  be  noticed  that  it  lies  in  a  township  called  Ty- 
brough-ton  by  the  Saxons,  which  seems  to  mean  “the 
township  of  the  house  by  or  in  the  burgh”.  The  names 
KvpiaKov=domus  Dei  (from  which  comes  the  Saxon  hjrik 
or  hyrch)  and  domus  Columhce  [Tertull.  eontr.  Valentin., 

с.  iii)  were  given  by  Christians  to  their  churches.  And 
in  Scripture  we  read  of  the  house  of  Dagon  and  the 
house  of  Baal ;  the  last  especially  calling  our  attention, 
because  Baal-worship  and  Druidism  are  thought  to 
have  had  much  in  common.  Near  to  the  town  of  For¬ 
far  are  the  remains  of  Bhos  Tynith  Abbey,  of  which  the 
cliarter  is  said  to  be  contemporary  with  that  of  Jarrow. 
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Some  of  the  masonry  is  thought  to  be  Homan  work. 
The  name  means  “  the  promontory  by  the  house  of 
Nith’V  R  deity  whose  name  is  also  found  in  Nithsdale 
and  elsewhere. 

If  the  word  house  in  Ty  Broughton  refers  to  a  heathen 
temple,  we  find  within  150  yards  of  it,  to  the  south¬ 
east,  a  curious  place  called  Tunnah’s  Loon,^  supposed  to 
be  Ffynnon  Llwyn=the  well  in  the  wood.  Till  the 
twenty-fifth  year  of  Constantine,  a.d.  333,  heathenism 
was  in  a  great  measure  tolerated ;  but  in  that  year  he 
published  his  laws  commanding  temples,  altars,  and 
images,  to  be  destroyed,  and  pursuant  to  these  laws  a 
great  many  temples  were  defaced  in  all  paiTs  of  the 
world,  and  their  revenues  confiscated.  After  this  it 
often  happened  that  they  were  turned  into  churches,  or 
that,  being  pulled  down,  the  materials  were  used  for 
that  purpose. 

ib  on  the  other  hand,  the  word  house  refers  to  the 
Eglwys  y  Groes,  its  dedication  calls  for  some  notice. 
Constantine’s  munificence  in  building  churches  is 
well  known,  and  Eusebius  (lib.  ix,  cap.  10)  says  that, 
“having  built  several  churches,  he  gave  them  all  the 
name  of  l^vpiaKa,  as  being  dedicated,  not  to  the  honour 
of  any  man,  but  Him  who  is  Lord  of  the  universe”. 
After  visiting  Jerusalem,  the  church  built  there  was 
called  Anastasis  and  Crux,  because  by  him  built  at  the 
place  of  our  Lord’s  crucifixion  and  resurrection.  From 
his  connection  with  Britain  we  should  suppose  that 
what  was  done  in  other  countries  by  the  Emperor’s  com¬ 
mand  would  be  done  here  too.  Lewis  Glyn  Cothi  and 

1  “  Nithe”  (equivalent,  as  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  says,  to  the  Latin 
Nidum)  occurs  in  Wiltshire.  The  river  Kennet  (Cunetio)  is  from 
cyw  =  head,  and  Nedd  (plur.  neth),  a  river.”  (Canon  Jones’  Wiltshire 
Names,  p.  10.)  Neath,  in  Glamorganshire,  is  also  Nidum  in  the 
Itinerary  ;  and  with  Kennet  may  be  compared  “  Cyn-wy”,  the  Car¬ 
narvonshire  river. 

2  The  present  ffynnon  is  within  sixty  yards  of  the  field  that  now 
bears  the  name,  and  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  once  a  large 
bath. 
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other  poets  refer  continually  to  the  Croes  Naidd  (cross 
of  refuge),  a  portion  of  the  sacred  cross  which  St.  Helena^ 
is  said  to  have  brought  back  with  her,  and  which,  it  is 
stated  in  Luard’s  Annales  Monastici  (ii,  40),  was  “de¬ 
livered  over  to  King  Edward  I  when  he  conquered 
Wales  in  1283,  and  was  the  following  year  lodged  in 
Westminster  Abbey. At  Bangor,  among  the  Enwa 
Krwys,  Edward  Lhuyd  gives  the  Tir  y  Pren  (land  of 
the  tree),  which  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Is  y 
Coed  in  the  name  of  Bangor,  but  rather  taken  to  have 
a  technical  meaning,  as  in  1  Peter,  ii,  24.^  No  place 
would  be  more  likely  to  be  chosen  for  the  reception  of 
such  a  treasure  than  Bangor,  and  so  to  have  afforded 
sanctuary  to  such  as  needed  it.  Besides  Eglwys  y 
Groes,  one  of  the  Ellesmere  group  of  lakes  is  called 


^  May  3  is  a  black-letter  day  in  our  calendar  for  the  “  Invention 
of  the  Cross”.  In  Camden’s  Britannia,  vol.  i,  col.  xciii,  we  find  that 
“  this  Helena  is  the  same  who  in  old  inscriptions  is  called  Venera- 
bilis,  and  Piissima  Augusta,  and  is  so  highly  celebrated  for  her 
Christian  piety,  for  suppressing  idols  at  Jerusalem,  and  erecting  a 
church  in  the  place  where  Christ  suffered,  and  for  finding  the 
Cross.... of  Christ.”  But  the  world,  angry  at  her  good  deeds, 
gave  her  the  name  of  Stabularia  because  she  sought  out  the 

manger  where  Christ  lay,  and  built  a  church  in  the  place  where  the 

stable  stood.  St.  Ambrose  deals  with  this  aspersion  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  strain  :  “  They  tell  us  this  lady  was  first  an  innkeeper,  etc.  This 
good  innkeeper  Helena  hastened  to  Jerusalem,  and  there  found  out 
the  place  of  our  Lord’s  passion,  and  diligently  sought  the  manger 
where  her  Lord  lay.  This  good  innkeeper  was  not  ignorant  of  Him 
who  cured  the  traveller  that  the  robbers  had  wounded.  This  good 
innkeeper  did  not  care  how  base  and  vile  she  was  thought,  so  she 

could  but  gain  Christ.”  There  is  a  wonderful  treasure  in  the 

British  Museum  in  the  shape  of  a  medallion  of  Helena,  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  which  has  kindly  been  sent  me  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Poole  :  “  Obv. 
FLAVIA  AELENA  AVGVSTA ;  bust  of  Helena  r.,  draped ;  her  hair  is 
wavy,  and  her  head  is  encircled  with  a  broad  band  ornamented  with 
a  wreath  ;  border  of  dots,  llev.,  pietas  avgvsta.  Pietas  1.,  wearing 
tunic  and  peplum  ;  on  1.  arm  she  holds  child,  and  with  r.  hand  pre¬ 
sents  apple  to  another  before  her,  who  raises  his  hands  ;  border  of 
dots.  This  medallion  is  in  copper,  and  is  unique.  It  is  published 
in  the  Catalogue  of  Homan  Medallions,  Brit.  Mus.,  p.  83,  PI.  66.  The 
place  of  finding  and  the  mint  are  not  known. — R.  S.  P.” 

~  “''Os  T«s  dfxap'ria'i  rj/iiivu  uv70^  avrjver\{Kev  eif  riv  aivnari  av70v  iirl  to 

fiAoo.”  (I  Pet.  ii,  24) 
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Croesmere ;  and  the  site  of  a  church,  as  supposed,  is 
pointed  out  on  its  banks.  The  eight  coins  found  in  a 
jar  at  Eglwys  y  Groes  (see  Archceologia  Camhrensis  for 
July  1876,  p.  237),  of  which  none  were  of  later  date 
than  the  era  of  Constantine,  might  seem  to  point  to 
that  reign  as  the  one  Avhen  the  church  was  erected. 
No.  6  having  upon  it  his  well  known  standard,  the 
labarum  and  No.  2,  a  small  Latin  cross^upon  an  altar 
below  a  shield  which  is  carried  by  two  angels. 

Marking  the  date  of  buildings  by  inscriptions  or  by 
coins  is  a  custom  that  may  be  traced  from  the  earliest 
times.  In  a  letter  to  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  July  28, 
1873,  the  late  Mr.  G.  Smith^  says, — ‘‘Every  tower  in 
Assyria  and  Babylonia,  so  far  as  we  know,  contained  at 
least  four  cylinders  of  baked  clay,  one  in  each  corner  of 
the  structure.  These  cylinders  are  in  general  hollow, 
and  covered  on  the  outside  with  long  inscriptions  de¬ 
scribing  the  titles,  conquests,  and  buildings,  of  the 
monarchs  who  raised  the  towers. In  the  Great  Pyra¬ 
mid,  so  free  from  figures  or  writing,  Colonel  Howard 
Yyse  still  found,  in  the  chambers  of  construction,  the 
ovals  of  Suphis,  or  Shofo,  and  Non-Shofo,  identifiable 
with  the  Cheops  and  Chephren  of  Herodotus.  In  Taci¬ 
tus^  {Histor.,  iv,  c.  53)  is  given  an  elaborate  account  of 
the  restoration  of  the  Homan  Capitol,  the  laying  of  the 
foundation-stone,  etc.;  and  among  other  details  is  the 
following,  “passimque  injectse  fundamentis  argenti  auri- 
que  stipes,^  et  metallorum  primitiae,  nullis  fornacibus 

1  Gibbon,  cap.  xx,  “An  obscnre  though  celebrated  name,  which 
has  been  vainly  derived  from  almost  all  the  languages  of  the  world.’' 

2  In  the  photographic  copies  of  these  coins  the  small  cross  upon 
the  altar  comes  out  so  faintly  as  scarcely  to  be  noticed ;  but  upon 
sealing-wax  it  may  be  seen  quite  plainly,  and  we  therefore  claim  it 
as  an  evidence  of  Christianity,  and  the  bearers  of  the  shield  we  con¬ 
sider  to  be  angels. 

2  My  thanks  are  due  to  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Boscawen  of  Marchwiel 
for  this  quotation. 

^  Mr.  C.  G.  Price  of  Erbistock  kindly  gave  me  this  reference  and 
the  next  one. 

^  Hence  sti]JGndium,  the  soldiers  being  paid  in  this  coin  (which 
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victJB,  sed  ut  gignuntur’^  Perhaps  also  the  means 
taken  to  identify  the  tomb  of  Attiis  Naevius  may  be 
brought  forward  as  a  case  in  point.  (Livy,  i,  36.)  “  Sta- 
tua  Atti,  capite  velato,  quo  in  loco  res  acta  est,  in  comi- 
tio,  in  gradibus  ipsis  ad  laevam  curiae  fuit  :  cotem  quo- 
que  eodern  loco  sitam  fuisse  memorant,  ut  esset  ad 
posteros  miracuium  ejus  monumentum”.  In  the  recent 
Exhibition  at  Wrexham  eleven  Saxon  coins  were  shown 
that  had  been  found  outside  the  west  end  of  St.  John 
Baptist  s  Church,  Chester.  They  were  supposed  to  be 
the  original  coins  from  under  the  foundation-stone  of 
an  earlier  Saxon  building  in  that  place.  At  Hex¬ 
ham  also  there  have  just  come  to  light  twenty-one 
altars  and  a  vast  accumulation  of  copper  coins,  several 
thousand  in  number,  of  which  the  greater  part 
belong  to  the  reigns  of  Diocletian  and  Constantine  the 
Great. 

Though  the  word  TrapoLKia  meant  originally  a  diocese, 
yet  the  smaller  divisions  which  we  now  call  parishes 
w^ere  formed,  not  in  one  and  the  same  way,  nor  in  all 
places  at  the  same  time,  but  according  as  endowments 
and  settlements  began  to  be  made  upon  particular 
churches.  Gibbon  (chap,  xx)  notices  the  edict  of  Milan, 
A.D.  313,  by  which  “Constantine,  with  the  concurrence 
of  his  colleague  Licinius,  restored  to  the  Church  the 
places  of  worship  and  public  lands  that  had  been  con¬ 
fiscated.’^  In  A.D.  321,  when  Constantine  was  quietly 
settled  upon  the  throne,  he  enacted  a  law  at  Home 
(which  is  still  extant  in  both  the  codes),  “  Habeat  unus- 
quisque  licentiam  sanctissimo  catholico  venerabilique 
concilio,  decedens  bonorum  quod  optaverit  relinquere.” 
(Bingham’s  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Churchy  vol.  ii, 
p.  64.)  Justinian,  c.  500  A.D.,  “authorises  and  confirms 
the  practice  of  endowing  churches,  and  also  forbids  any 

was  the  same  with  the  as,  ten  being  equal  to  three-farthings  of  our 
money),  and  by  weight. 

^  Bingham’s  Antiquities,  iii,  p.  209.  “  The  words  TrapoiKia  and 

hioiKTjai^,  for  the  first  three  ages,  were  of  the  same  importance,  de¬ 
noting  not  what  we  now  call  a  parish  church,  but  a  city  with  its 
adjacent  towns,  or  country  region.” 
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one  building  a  church  until  he  had  given  security  to  the 
bishop  of  a  maintenance  for  the  clergy/^  A  church, 
therefore,  implies  an  endowment.  At  the  present  time 
several  lands  called  Cae  PercyA’^ (parson  s  field  ?)  occur 
frequently  in  the  modern  parish  of  Hanmer,  though  not 
belonging  now  to  the  living.  Bingham  points  out 
(vol.  iii,  p.  219)  that anciently  all  Church  revenues 
were  delivered  into  the  common  stock  of  the  bishop’s 
church,  whence  by  his  direction  a  monthly  or  an  annual 
division  was  made  among  the  clergy.”  It  is  in  har¬ 
mony  with  this  statement  that  we  find  in  Domesday 
one  carucate  here  belonging  to  the  presbyter,  and  the 
bishop  complaining  of  the  loss  of  two  hides  in  the 
Danish  troubles.  Such  large  endowments  point  to  the 
time  when  Maelor  Saesneg  belonged  to  Cunedda  Wledic, 
who  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  first  who  endowed  the 
church,  and  who  lived  in  the  century  in  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  strong  probability,  Eglwys  y  Groes  was  erected. 

The  names  of  many  old  toiunships  (if  we  may  so  call 
them)  at  the  Bangor  end  of  Maelor  have  been  already 
noticed,  and  we  shall  now  give  some  that  are  found 
here  also.  It  would  thus  appear  that  the  whole  of 
Maelor  Saesneg  was  divided  into  ecclesiastical  districts 
before  the  present  Saxon  parishes  were  formed,  and 
that  from  the  founding  of  Eglwys  y  Groes  until  the 
first  year  of  William  and  Mary  (1689),  when  Worthen- 
bury  became  autonomous,  there  were  only  two  centres 
in  Maelor,  i.e.,  Bangor  and  this  one  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking,  whose  name  in  all  probability  was  Crox- 
ton^  (crux-ton). 

Great  and  Little  Croxton  are  names  still  given  to  a 
district  of  undefined  extent,^  in  close  proximity  to 

^  Viz.  in  Hanmer,  a  croft  by  Bettisfield  Park,  of  10  a.  2  r.  19  p. ; 
at  Gredington,  23J  acres;  on  the  Wern,  a  meadow  of  5|  acres  ;  in 
Willington  (including  the  schoolhouse  field),  22|-  acres. 

2  The  Cheshire  Croxton,  near  Middlewich,  is  on  the  river  Croc. 

3  There  is  a  Maes  y  Groes  (No.  41)  on  the  Maes  Llwyn  Lane, 
perhaps  half  a  mile  to  the  south-east  of  Eglwys  y  Groes,  which  may 
mark  the  boundary  on  that  side. 
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Eglwys  y  Groes,  and  containing  within  it  a  small  lake 
of  the  same  name;  a  hill  called  Bryn  Crossett  (probably 
Bryn  Croesau— the  hill  of  the  crosses),  with  the  place 
called  Wren’s  Nest,  which  looks  like  a  large  natural 
hollow  ;  also  a  small  hamlet  called  the  Little  Arowry 
{apovpa),  around  which  the  name  of  Cronimos  lingers,  to 
which  we  shall  afterwards  refer.  The  road  from  Urico- 
nium  to  Leva  {Archceologia  Cambrensis  for  July  1874) 
passes  by,  and  there  is  the  site  of  an  old  house  called 
Sawerdek.  This  township  would  cover  parts  of  Hanmer 
and  of  Ty  Broughton.  The  next  township.  Is  y  Coed, 
with  its  Maes  y  Groes  and  Hen  Bris,  has  been  noticed 
already  [Arch.  Ccmih.,  April  1876).  After  this  we  have 
the  Bur-vil  at  the  east  end  of  the  present  Bronington, 
taking  its  name  from  the  Burgh  upon  which  Fens-hall 
afterwards  stood.  At  the  south-west  end  of  Broning¬ 
ton,  and  including  the  present  Bettisfield,  the  name  of 
Haughton  occurs.  It  is  often  met  with  along  the 
borders,  variously  written,  and  of  uncertain  meaning,  but 
perhaps  equivalent  to  althrey,  i.e.,  allt-tref=t]ie  hill 
homestead.  A  barn  by  the  Ellesmere  road  being  often 
pointed  out  as  carrying  the  w^ater  of  one  roof  to  Severn, 
and  of  the  other  to  Dee.  In  a  cover  called  the  Springs, 
which  is  close  by,  the  river  Boden  rises,  running  past 
Wem  to  Walcott,  where  it  joins  the  Tern,  and  so  into 
Severn.  In  a  MS.  map  of  1570  in  the  British  Museum, 
the  name  is  spelled  Haulton,  which  shows  one  stage  that 
the  word  may  have  passed  through  on  its  way  from 
Althfey  to  Haughton,  viz.,  alta  ri^a^  haulton,  haul  ton, 
haughton — this  last  was  reached  by  the  year  1645. 

The  name  of  the  next  township,  which  covered  a  large 
part  of  the  present  Hanmer,  occurs  in  a  grant  of  lands 
at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  In  describing  a 
boundary,  the  Maes-tre-budd^  Wledic  is  mentioned 
(Plain  of  the  Yill  of  Budd  Wledic).  This  name  is  now 
lost,  unless  it  is  represented  by  the  Gredington  of  to- 

^  See  Camden’s  ’Britannia,  vol.  i. 

^  Davies  observes  {Geltic  Mythology,  p.  364),  “  Budd  is  Victory,  a 
title  of  Ked  or  Ceres.” 
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day.  According  to  the  deed  referred  to,  the  Tre  Wledic 
would  he  on  the  north-west  hank  of  Llyn  Bedydd,  in 
which  direction  “Higher most  GreditoiH  stretched  so 
late  as  1739.  Having  had  so  many  reasons  for  suppos¬ 
ing  that  Cunedda  Wledig  had  to  do  with  the  early 
Christianity  of  Maelor  Saesneg,  the  name  of  this  town¬ 
ship  may  have  an  important  hearing  upon  the  point. 

The  next  name  is  Pen  Lie ;  hut  whether  it  Belonged 
to  the  Croxton  half  of  Maelor,  there  is  little  or  no  evi¬ 
dence  to  show.  Closely  connected  with  it  was  Llannerch 
Banna  (the  glade  of  the  fulling  mill).  That  glade  is 
now  in  Halghton  ;  and  Leyland,  writing  before  1552, 
says,  “  Domoc  dwellith  in  Halton”,  at  a  time  when  the 
Plas  in  Willington  was  his  chief  seat.  To  this,  however, 
we  shall  refer  afterwards. 

Halghton  (from  aX9^)  would  he,  as  it  is  still,  the  name 
of  the  next  township,  exactly  hearing  out  its  name  from 
the  fact  that  to  this  day  the  hricks  that  are  made  there 
turn  white  with  an  exudation  tasting  like  soda.  The 
drainage  is  towards  the  Wiche  hrook  ;  and  as  the  name 
is  written  anciently  Halchf7^n(din),  it  has  heen  thought 
that  there  might  have  heen  once  a  stronghold  there  to 
watch  and  regulate  the  salt-trade  at  the  Wiches.  A 
large  part  of  Halchdyn  was,  no  douht,  an  open  com¬ 
mon  ;  and  the  name  “  Horse-M®*  Green”,  written  in 
six  or  seven  different  ways,  hut  properly  “  Horse 
Marsh”,^  takes  us  hack  to  the  days  when  Giraldus 
commended  the  horses^  of  this  district ;  and  earlier 
still,  to  the  old  custom  of  crying  the  mare^  after  har¬ 
vest. 

^  See  Giraldus,  Vesoription  of  Wales,  lib.  i,  cap.  15  :  “It  is  to  be 
observed  that  almost  all  words  in  the  British  language  correspond 
either  with  the  Greek  or  Latin,  as  vhuop,  water,  is  called  in  British 
dwr  ;  salt,  in  British  halen  ;  ovopa,  enw,  a  name;  Trevre,  pump, 
five  ;  heKa,  deg,  ten.” 

2  A.D.  1597.  See  Add.  MSS.  9864,  pp.  142-4. 

^  Giraldus  Itinerary,  lib.  ii,  cap.  xii :  “  In  Powys  there  are  most 
excellent  studs  put  apart  for  breeding,  and  deriving  their  origin 
from  some  fine  Spanish  horses  which  Robert  de  Belesme,  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  brought  into  this  country.” 

^  See  Owen  and  Blakeway’s  History  of  Shrewshury,  vol.  ii,  p.  26  : 
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At  the  south-west  end  of  the  Green  stands  a  farm 
called  the  Rhostre  House,  which  is,  perhaps,  descrip¬ 
tive  of,  or  an  alternative  for,  Halchdyn.  No  better 
pasturing  for  horses,  whether  as  regards  foot  or  flesh, 
can  be  found  than  a  salt-marsh,  as  all  may  have  noticed 
who  know  the  sands  of  the  Duddon  or  any  similar 
ground. 

The  last  of  the  earlier  townships  was  called  Trawstre 
(the  town  of  the  crossing — T raj ectus),  covering  the  pre¬ 
sent  Willington,  and  close  to  the  place  where  two  im¬ 
portant  vicB  crossed  one  another ;  one  coming  from 
Bangor,  the  other  from  Deva. 

Beside  the  foundation  of  the  church  at  Eglw3^s  y 
Groes,  we  have  here  another  proof  of  the  zeal  of  the 
Bangor  monks  and  of  the  beneficence  of  some  British 
prince,  probably  Cunedda  Wledic.  The  popular  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  Liam  (llan)  bedoth  obtained  some  colour 
of  truth  in  1836,  when  the  church  was  built  at  the  New 
Fens  in  Broningtou,  for  it  was  then  said  that  there 
had  been  a  church  in  Broningtou  before'’.  This  saying 
of  the  old  men  was  the  last  faint  echo  of  a  tradition 
that  has  now  quite  died  out.  In  the  Gentleman  s  Maga¬ 
zine,  however,  for  1762,  in  a  passage  already  referred 
to,  Candidus  writes,  tradition  tells  us  there  was  once 
a  monastery  upon  the  Stimney  Heath  ;  and  some  fish¬ 
ponds  which  yet  remain  bear  the  name  of  the  Friers’ 
Ponds”.  As  early  as  the  year  1170  or  thereabouts  Han- 
rner  had  been  made  over  to  the  Abbey  of  Haghrnond, 
and  in  the  chartulary  of  that  house  reference  is  made 
to  the  “Nonnen  Crofte”  (Nuns’  Croft)  at  Hanmer,  but 
no  mention  is  made  of  the  Bronington  Monastery  ;  and 
we  therefore  conclude  that  its  date  must  be  placed 
still  further  back,  probably  contemporaneous  with  the 

“  That  a  breed  of  wild  horses  anciently  existed  in  England  is  a  fact 
well  known.  The  herds  of  mares  spoken  of  in  a  law  of  the  Con¬ 
queror’s,  which  ordains  the  tithe  of  colts,  were  probably  of  this  de¬ 
scription.  They  are  alluded  to  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  III,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  and  later;  and  recognised  in  the  old  Shropshire  and  Welsh 
custom  of  crying  the  mare  after  harvest.”  See  also  Hone’s  Every 
Day  Booh,  vol.  ii,  col.  1163. 
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British  church  at  Eglwys  y  Groes.  That  this  was  so 
the  very  situation  of  the  place  itself  indicates,  forest 
and  morass  even  now  holding  their  own,  and  at  that 
early  period  presenting  obstacles  that  none  hut  the 
pioneers  of  a  living  Christianity  would  have  cared  to 
combat.  On  visiting  the  Stimmy  Heath  we  find  an 
Abbey  Field  with  a  mound  in  one  part  of  it ;  not  far 
distant  an  Abbot’s  Field  and  Stimmy  Orchard  ;  and 
beginning  from  'the  place  now  called  Haughton,  a  tract 
of  land  that  is  called  Haughton  Bing”. 

In  reading  the  account  of  Croyland  as  given  in  the 
Monasticon,  one  notices  many  points  that  would  apply 
to  this  Abbey,  placed  as  it  was  in  a  situation  not  very 
dissimilar.  “In  the  year  946,  Turketul  accompanied 
the  monks  in  a  visitation  of  the  island  of  Croyland, 
ascertaining  its  boundaries,  and  causing  the  stone  crosses 
set  up  as  landmarks  to  be  placed  at  a  greater  distance 
from  the  banks  of  the  river  than  they  had  been,  lest 
the  force  of  the  water  should  bear  them  down.”  One 
of  these  crosses  still  remained,  last  century,  between 
Spalding  and  Croyland,  with  the  inscription,  “  Aio  hanc 
petram  Guthlacus  habet  sibi  metam.”  Applying  this 
rule  here,  we  may  be  able  to  get  an  approximate  idea 
of  the  extent  of  Haughton  Ring.  No  inscribed  stones 
have  been  found  on  the  line  of  the  Bing,  but  there  are 
some  names  of  interest. 

Beginning  from  the  moated  site  now  called  Haugh¬ 
ton,  we  ent^er  upon  Cronimos,  and  passing  the  Cae 
Nibblin  Pools  (perhaps  Nov-lyn=a  pool  to  swim  in), 
come  to  Usk  Bank,  though  bank  no  longer,  for  the 
Cambrian  Railway  has  swept  it  away.  Tradition  con¬ 
nects  this  bank,  which  is  on  the  northern  edge  of  Fens 
Moss,  with  monks  who  must  have  been  of  a  very  primi¬ 
tive  sort.  Then  we  come  to  the  Boodee  Moss  (either 
from  Bhos  ddu=black  moor,  or  Bood-ey=island  of  the 
cross),  and  skirting  what  is  now  the  Fens  Moss^  but 
then  Forest,  reach  the  site  of  the  Abbey  ;  and  further 
on,  at  the  New  Hall  Farm,  the  two  fields  called  the 
Grenoes  (groes).  Returning  towards  Llyn  Bedydd  we 

4th  see.,  yol.  VIII.  20 
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pass  the  Friars’  Ponds,  the  Maes  Haiighton  Moor,  the 
Cae  Gmenit  (cymynid— left  by  will),  reaching  finally 
the  Cross-field,  between  Hanrner  and  Bettisfield,  with 
its  Tan  y  Groes  (under  the  cross)  on  the  south  slope  to 
Hanrner  Lake. 

With  respect  to  the  foregoing  names,  if  this  Abbey 
was,  as  we  believe,  a  cell  of  Bangor,  the  name  of  Haugh- 
ton  or  Althrey  would  be  a  natural  one  for  Bangor 
monks  to  give  to  it.  Its  dedication  is  still  preserved  in 
the  word  Stimi,  wdiich  is  the  S(anc)ti  Mich(aelis)  of 
chartularies.  At  one  end  of  the  heath  is  also  still  to  be 
found  a  ‘‘  Dragon”^  hostelry  : 

“  Horrentique  atrum  nemus  imminet  umbra.”  i,  165.) 

“  Variis  porfcenta  Deum  terroribus  obstant.”  (^2En.,  vii,  58.) 

So  in  Cumberland  it  is  said  that  Cross  Fell,  from  the 
top  of  which  nothing  but  moor  meets  the  eye  to  the 
eastern  horizon,  was  originally  called  Demons’^  Fell,  till 
a  cross  was  planted  there  by  Austin.  In  the  list  of 
presents  made  to  Croyland  by  King  Witlaf  in  a.d.  833, 
one  is  “  his  gilt  cup  embossed  with  figures  of  vine¬ 
dressers  fighting  with  dragons”,  which  he  called  his 
crucibolum”. 

The  Friars’  (Freres)  Ponds  must  have  been  so  called 
by  those  who  reckoned  all  monks  as  friars.  At  what 
date  this  Abbey  and  the  Eglwys  y  Groes  perished  there 
is  at  present  no  evidence  to  show.  Neither  of  them, 
probably,  would  long  outlive  the  parent  house  of  Ban¬ 
gor,  destroyed  in  607,  and  being  built  of  wood,  their 
destruction  would  be  so  complete  that  but  for  the  names 
that  have  survived,  we  might  have  remained  ignorant 
of  the  fact  of  their  very  existence.  In  Halghton  there 

1  A  Green  Dragon,  as  this  is,  would  seem  to  imply  the  intensity 
of  loneliness  in  the  depth  of  a  forest  and  marsh,  with  unbroken 
silence  but  for  the  cry  of  the  bittern  and  owl,  the  wolf  and  the  wild 
cat,  and  other  birds  or  animals  of  ill  omen. 

"  Josephus  {Wars  of  the  Jeivs,  vii,  vi,  3)  speaks  of  a  large  sort  of 
rue  which  is  valuable  on  account  of  “one  virtue  it  hath,  that  if  it 
be  only  brought  to  sick  persons,  it  quickly  drives  away  those  called 
demons,  which  are  no  other  than  the  sjoirits  of  the  wicked.'”  On  Oct.  31, 
16G1,  P.  Henry  notes  in  his  Diary,  “  Colkins  alias  ignes  fatui”. 
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is  a  Cae  Flame  (^eam,  A.S.,=fliglit),  which  may  possibly 
commemorate  the  flight  of  the  Bronington  monks. 

The  following  names,  which  still  remain  here,  belong 
to  the  early  history  of  the  east  end  of  Maelor,  and  the 
Tithe  Map  numbers  are  used  : 

The  Cumbers  Bank  (W.  hollow).  Cf.  Comber- 

mere  and  Comber-bach.  At  the  south  point  of  Cumher- 
land.  Black  Combe,  with  its  horseshoe  cwm,  rises  to  a 
height  of  1919  feet. 

Pwll  Gwepra  (Pwll  Gwepiwr)=MockeFs  Pool.  The 
name,  now  lost,  for  a  part  of  Hanmer  Mere,  beside  which 
Davydd  ap  EdmwnPs  house  stood. 

Tir  y  Gors=land  of  the  fen.  A  name  that  is  still 
found  on  the  south  side  of  the  Great  Arowry  and  at  the 
east  end  of  the  Maes  llwyn  Lane. 

Striga=-hollow  road  (cf.  Ystrogul=that  which  opens), 
the  name  of  the  lane  leading  out  of  Hanmer  to  the 
south-east,  between  high  banks. 

Arowry  {apovpa=plough.ed  land),  the  name  of  two 
hamlets  to  the  north  and  south-east  of  the  village,  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  Archceologia  Camhrensis  (iv,  p.  22)  in  proof 
of  a  Boman  settlement  near.  In  Josephus  against 
Apion.,  lib.  i,  we  read,  “  The  land  in  which  the  Jews 
inhabit  contains  three  millions  of  arourse’’;  and  in  Wil- 
kinson^s  Ancient  Egyptians  (vol.  i,  cap.  v),  “Each  soldier, 
whether  on  duty  or  no,  was  allowed  twelve  arourae  of 
land  (a  little  more  than  eight  English  acres),  free  from 
all  charge”;  and  ii,  256,  “The  Egyptian  land-measure 
was  the  aroura  (or  arura),  a  square  of  100  cubits,  cover¬ 
ing  an  area  of  10,000  cubits,  and,  like  our  acre,  solely 
employed  for  measuring  land.  It  contained  29,184 
square  feet  English  (the  cubit  being  full  20^  inches), 
and  was  little  more  than  three-quarters  of  an  English 
acre.”  The  Welsh  equivalent  for  aroura  is  erw. 

564.  Bhos  Pool  Field.  This  is  at  the  east  end  of  the 
Great  Arowry,  and  preserves  the  memory  of  the  Heath, 
Avhich  was  enclosed  in  1777.  The  racecourse  ran  round 
the  Pool. 

60.  Cae  Funna  (ffynn on  )= well-held. 
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Sawerdek  (Sarn  Deg,  in  masc.  teh)=^dlT  causeway. 

720.  Big  Brosliley. 

390.  The  Massaycliers  (Maes  Ucha)=upper  field. 

735.  Troycli  Field  or  Tivycli. 

771.  Cae  Bon  Acre  (5072 =the  stump  of  a  tree). 

785.  Cae  Dee  or  Du  {Dio  in  W.  Bedow’s  will,  a.d. 
1574)=Cae  Dial,  field  of  revenge. 

782.  Cae  Couff  (near  to  a  field  called  the  Gearthley 
=Gelli),  the  smith’s  field.  The  plural  form,  cojia,  occurs 
at  Bangor.  In  Canon  Jones’  Names  of  Places  in  Wilt¬ 
shire,  p.  35,  we  read  :  In  Bede’s  History,  lib.  ii,  cap. 
13,  it  is  recorded  that  the  priest  who  answered  Pauli- 
nus  when  he  was  persuading  Edwin  King  of  Northum¬ 
bria  to  become  a  Christian  was  Coifi.  Now  the  name 
given  by  the  British  Celts  to  an  Archdruid  was  ‘  Coibhi’ 
(=Coifi) ;  they,  therefore,  seem  to  have  spoken  of  the 
priest  alluded  to  by  his  title.  See  Armstrong’s  Gael, 
and  Irish  Dictf 

Gearthley  (W.  Gelli)=a  hazel  grove  ;  cf  Taciti  Ger¬ 
mania,  c.  ix  and  xi,  and  Exod.  xix,  12.  In  1739  this 
name  was  given  to  the  field  at  the  south-west  end  of 
the  bed  of  Llyn  Bedydd. 

Bo  Mere.  A  name,  in  1739,  for  the  boggy  ground, 
now  wooded,  leading  from  Bettisfield  Park  to  the  Great 
Arowry.  In  Harcourt’s  Doctrine  of  the  Deluge  (vol.  i, 
pp.  106,  112,  115,  118)  he  shows  that  Bo  or  Po  is  the 
name  of  Boudha  or  Noah  ;  and  that  the  lotus  or  water- 
lily,  which  abounds  here,  is  still  a  Hindoo  emblem,  and 
one  that  doubtless  represents,  in  its  solitary  flower,  the 
ark  appearing  above  a  waste  of  water. 

Cron im os  (?  Croxton  Moss).  The  name  is  found  now 
in  Croxton,  and  to  the  west  of  Gredington  ;  and  in 
Edward  I’s  reign  is  referred  to  near  Haughton.  It  has 
been  sometimes  derived  from  coronce  and  coronator ; 
and  in  Appendix  ii  to  37^/^  Report  of  Public  Records, 
mention  is  made  of  a  Croune  Mosse”  by  Bickerton 
(Cest),  A.D.  1420. 

350.  Platt  House,  by  which  Croxton  Pool  is  drained. 

252.  Bryn  Blethins  (Bleddyn)  on  west  side  of  Han- 
mer  Lake. 
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118.  The  Whit  Moss.  Probably  the  bed  of  a  lake  to 
the  north-west  of  Gredington. 

110.  Scrape  Wood  (Ysgraph— that  by  ’which  you 
cross).  A  brook  runs  below  it. 

228.  The  Feggins  (?  proper  name,  Teggin)  ;  one  of 
them  married  into  the  Poydon  family  ;  or  the  Bellows’ 
Field  ;  cf.  Cae  Couff. 

318.  Kiss  Kibber  (W.  Cae  Ysgubor,  from  ysgub=di. 
sheaf ;  Irish,  skibher=)  barn-field.  This  is  at  Croxton. 
The  Hanmer  tithe-barn  was  in  the  present  Park  Field 
by  the  wood. 

245.  Kig  Wyan  (W.  Cae  Gwaen)=meadow-field  at 
head  of  mere. 

Nant  y  Tinkers  (Tinker’s  Dingle).  [The  Tink  Wood 
Quarry  in  Oldcastle  (Malpas)  supplied  the  stone  for 
Hanmer  Church,  as  it  is  said.] 

667.  Little  Caer  Gwyn=little  white  encampment. 

663.  Bryn  y  Wilkin  (Gwylcyn= watch-post). 

588.  The  Ty  Broffet  (Prophwyd)=prophet’s  house. 
Qu.  the  abode  of  the  holy  and  discreet  person  who 
was  wont  to  lead  an  eremetical  life”  (Bede,  ii,  2),  and 
was  consulted  by  Abbot  Dinoth. 

497.  Cae  Barnicle  (harnig  and  A)— a  place  of  judg¬ 
ment.  This  name  occurs  (No.  106)  in  Bronington  too. 
It  may  have  a  Druidical  reference,  and  is  close  adjoin¬ 
ing  Cae  Couff,  the  Gearthley,  and  Bo  Mere. 

Caput  Field,  fie.,  Baroni0e=the  baron’s  seat. 

In  Bettisfield, — the  Ber  Moss  indicates  the  point 
where  some  little  stream  flowed  into  it, — Aber. 

The  Boden  (Gallic,  rea= rapid  ;  W.  r/m=swift ;  Gr. 
pe(oz=  to  flow  :  hence  Boden  and  Bibble)  rises  in  the 
cover  called  the  Springs,  and  passing  Usk  Bank  {wysg) 
runs  down  to  Wem,  joins  the  Tern  below  Bodington 
Hall,  and  Severn  at  Attingham. 

In  Bronington, — the  Maes-Llwyn  (field  of  the  wood), 
house  and  lane. 

72.  The  Trearan,  probably  Tre  Wran,  i.e.,  Gwran’s 
Vill.  This  adjoins  the  place  called  Wren’s  Park.  The 
Tir  y  Yron^land  of  the  Vron,  or  sunny  side.  This 
name  is  referred  to  in  1624.  (P.  Henry  MSS.) 
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69.  Bar  Loan  (Bar  Lain  in  Gredn.  Map),  tlie  top  of 
the  wood. 

59.  Katrouse  (cac?ro5)= battle-moor. 

630.  Broad  Herder  challenge,  ^^V = land) z=  land 

of  defiance. 


a  cadlas—ysiYd  or  enclosed  croft. 

{^\SI .  cadlys=im  encampment;  ci.  the 
Gadlas  in  Dudleston. 

7.  Keay  Sah  (W.  seek),  dry  field. 

8.  Keay  Coch=r:red  field. 

10.  Kig  Wernrr:Kae  Gwern= alder-field. 

Kichell::=Kae  Gyll.::.hazel-field. 

Ditto,  part  of  Arrowbank  (Yr  Erw  Bant=)  the  low 
acre.  The  same  name  near  Dinas  Mawddwy. 

11.  Higher  Pentry  Couch  (W.  Pentre  Goch)=:red 
homestead.  Occurs  near  water. 

13.  Camerayge  (W.  Cwm  yr  Agan)z=the  field  of  clefts 
or  hollows. 

270.  Part  of  the  Kennerwets  (W.  Jcymiar=e3iYly) . 

200.  The  Kidran  Meadow  (W.  Cae  Drain = Thorny 
field). 

243.  Still  Field  (W.  estylV =)  planks ;  cf.  Bhostyllen 
near  Wrexham. 

Ditto.  Plenrough  (?  Hen  Btis=)  old  crosses.  This  is 
upon  the  line  of  Haughton  Eing.  In  the  year  1819a 
man,  now  living,  found  a  cross  at  the  bottom  of  a  mixen 
close  by.  It  was  of  cast  metal,  2-^  feet  high,  with  the 
words  Great  God^^  on  the  stem,  in  the  casting. 

299.  Great  Kirthmaur=:the  great  beacon. 

The  Waind  (W.  Gwaun  Du=)the  dark  meadow  ;  the 
name,  in.  1739,  of  the  upper  bed  of  Llynbedydd  that 
had  been  drained. 

The  Clapper. 

The  Cribbr=:the  ridge  or  combe. 

Pentre  Bah=:small  hamlet.  It  was  commonly  said 
that  there  had  once  been  a  village  at  the  north  end  of 
Llynbedydd.  This  name  confirms  it.  Not  far  distant, 
upon  a  small  granite  boulder,  is  inscribed  the  first  sign 
in  the  Bardic  alphabet.  If  this  is  not  to  be  considered 
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earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  (see 
Arclueologia  Camhrensis,  4th  Series,  No.  xi,  p.  206),  it 
would  be  at  the  very  time  that  Davydd  ap  Edmwnt 
was  living  at  Hanmer. 

In  Willington. — 380.  Ty  Crack  (W.  careg) — 
house. 

306  and  379.  Lydyates  {llidiavt—ijorta  agrestis,  see 
Davies’  Welsh  and  Latin  Diet.,  a.d.  1632),  near  to 
Ty  Crack.  An  old  lane  falls  into  the  Watling  Street 
here. 

‘‘  The  Three  Fingers.”  As  Croxton  is  just  below,  the 
name  has  sometimes  been  thought  to  have  an  ecclesias¬ 
tical  allusion. 

371.  The  Schoolhouse  Field,  to  the  east  of  Willing- 
ton  Cross,  and  at  the  crossing  [traivs=transitus)  of  the 
Bangor  and  Deva  roads.  There  are  no  traces  of  build¬ 
ing.  See  Skene’s  Celtic  Scotland,  i,  212,  ‘‘Beginald  of 
Durham  reports  one  word  of  the  Pictish  language  of 
Galloway.  He  tells  us  that  certain  clerics  of  Kirkcud¬ 
bright  were  called,  in  the  language  of  the  Piets,  ^  Scol- 
lof tires’;  and  in  the  title  of  the  chapter  he  implies  that 
the  Latin  equivalent  was  ^  Scolasticus’,  W.  ‘  Yscolheic’, 
I.  ‘Sgolog’.”  In  Caernarvonshire  it  is  still  common  to 
call  the  schoolmaster  the  School”. 

456,  etc.  The  Cae  Percyn  (parson’s  field),  four  fields 
opposite  the  Yrylon.  Area,  17  a.  25  p. 

508.  Croft  Yrylon  (lon^laad),  north  side  of  road,  and 
west  of  Tybroughton  Hall.  The  I6n,  now  closed,  came 
from  the  Catterdyer  crossing. 

296.  Big  Cargoeth  (Cae’r  Coethi),  the  refiner’s  field, 
to  the  west  of  Bowen’s  Hall.  In  the  Bronington  Enclo¬ 
sure  Act  of  1777,  Boss  Poeth”  Green  is  named.  This 
word  has  been  thought  to  refer  to  charcoal-burning,  but 
more  probably  preserves  to  us  the  Druidical  custom  on 
Hallowe’en.  See  Hone’s  Every  Day  Book,  i,  1413. 

Plas  Deese  (AV.  Plas  dy  Isaf)=the  lower  house. 

370.  The  Candies  (Candy,  i.q.  Pandy)=r:fulling-house. 

The  Caelika  (W.  Llychwr):^fiat  field.  Qu.  Cae  Lleuci 
=  Lucy’s  field  (?). 
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Garondle  (AY.  Grwnd  Wal)i=  a  foundation.  Cae  Ron- 
dle,  on  the  line  of  a  British  road.  [Archceologia  Cam- 
brensis,  4th  Series,  No.  xix,  p.  214.) 

In  Ty  Broughton. — 187.  Tir  y  Goch==land  of  the 
Goch  (red),  a  principal  family  in  Maelor.  Cf.  “  Isle  of 
Gouglh’  at  Bangor.  If  it  is  rather  Glocli=he]i,  it  would 
be  the  Tir  y  Gloch= church  land. 

249.  Tunnalfs  Loon  (W.  Ffynnon  Llwyn=:)  well  in 
the  wood. 

250.  Pendavies=Pen-diffwys,  top  of  the  precipice,  or 
perhaps  from  ff6s=fossa. 

Ditto.  Ten  (Ty’n)  Butts  (hutta=extremitas).  Harts¬ 
horn  es  Salopia,  p.  248. 

These  three  are  at  the  south-east  of  Eglwys  y  Groes, 
up  to  which  the  ground  runs  from  all  sides. 

Catterdyer  {quatuor  vice),  a  crossing  of  two  ancient 
ways  at  the  top  of  Drury  Lane. 

The  Hully  (AY.  Hwyl  Le)=:the  starting-place.  In  the 
valley  below  there  is  a  watershed. 

Or,AA^.  Hywel  Le^zHowefs  Place.  There  is  a  moated 
enclosure  to  the  south-east  of  the  Hully,  and  the  occu¬ 
pation  adjoining  is  called  “The  Farm”;  a  non-descriptive 
name  that  is  often  found  where  the  lands  have  once 
been  the  precincts  of  a  castle  or  important  house.  In 
the  present  instance  there  are  two  deep  trenches  for 
concealing  archers,  which  look  to  the  south-east.  In 
Appendix  ii  to  Zltli  Report  of  Public  Records  there  is 
“a  writ  in  1480,  to  take  all  the  possessions  of  John  ap 
Howell,  late  BaililF  ItiiY’  in  Maillors,  as  he  died  in¬ 
debted  to  the  Earl  of  Chester.”  Close  to  the  Hully, 
but  in  Iscoed,  there  is  a  Cae  Howell,  and  that  family 
were  shown  to  he  in  possession  of  Broad  Oak  in  1570. 

veil.  Camb.,  4th  Series,  No.  xxvi,  p.  90.) 

The  Brunett  (AY.  Bronydd)=the  banks.  It  is  written 
Bru?2C55  at  Bangor,  and  Bren-house  in  the  Beaufort 
Progress  in  1684. 

British  names  of  families  still  remaining  connected 
with  the  east  end  of  Maelor  are  : — Bleddyn,  Boden,  Bo- 
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dQTihurst  (Sax.),  Boylin,  Bartlem,  Gruffydd,  Meredydd, 
Bhys,  Ap  Bhys  (Price),  Madoc,  Ap  Madoc  (Dymock), 
Trevor,  Gocli,  Eaclius  (?  the  Eacliard  orAcliard  of  Domes¬ 
day),  CorDS,  an  abbreviation  of  Cornelius,  Ap  Boger 
(Prodger),  Down- ward  (?  Dwnward),  Grono,  Moill,  Plow- 
ell,  Shone  (John),  Yaugban,  Lloyd,  Benyon  (Ap  Enyon), 
Pritchard  (Ap  Bichard),  Morgan,  Morys,  Bowen  (Ap 
Owen),  Skitt  (Skett),  an  old  Celtic  name  for  a  boat. 
[Harcourt’s  Doctrine  of  Deluge,  ii,  p.  460.] 

British  names  and  customs  still  remaining  : — 

‘‘  Driving  cattle  through  fire  to  avert  a  murrain^’,  re¬ 
membered  as  being  an  old  precaution.  [Harcourt,  ii,  84.] 

The  name  for  heather  is  still  grig  (W.  grug). 

Philip  Henry  notices  at  Worth enbury,  in  1661,  ^‘a 
service  afore  day'^,  adding,  an  old  custom,  the  ground 
of  it  I  know  not.  The  Christians  in  times  of  persecu¬ 
tion  had  their  hymnos  antelucanos,  Tertull.^^  The 
Welsh  Ply  gain,  derived  from  Pulli-cantus,  is  held  on 
Christmas  morning. 

When  the  Hanmer  wakes  were  maintained,  the  game 
of  prisoners’  base  was  played  on  the  Arowry  Heath, 
much  in  the  manner  described  in  the  Arcliceologia  Cam- 
hrensis,  p.  330. 

A  considerable  number  of  mear-stones  are  to  be  found, 
attracting  the  more  notice  because  this  is  not  a  stone 
country.  Some  of  them  bear  marks  of  some  sort  which 
await  explanation. 

The  Welsh  custom  of  making  a  collection  for  a  newly 
married  couple,  to  be  spent  in  their  honour  by  and  for 
the  collectors  themselves,  still  prevails  ;  and  to  this  is 
now  added  the  English  custom  of  making  a  present  to 
the  happy  pair. 

Sprigs  of  rosemary  are  thrown  into  the  grave  at  the 
same  time  that  the  sacristan  sprinkles  earth  upon  the 

M.  H.  Lee. 

— In  a  former  note  on  Maelor  Saesneg  (1876,  p.  288),  for 
Emrys  Gwelidig  read  Wledig.  “  Am  is  never  used  for  yn  =  in;  Ebediv 
am  Maelur  =  Ebediv  Amlieulwr,  like  Amheredydd,  etc.,  for  Ab 
Meredydd,  common.  Maek^r  is  not=Maelor.  Ebediv  (or  Ebediw) 
ab  Maelwr=E.  so7i  of  Maelwr.” — D.  S.  E. 
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ON  THE  IMPOETANCE  OF  ASCEKTAINING  THE  SIG¬ 
NIFICATION  IN  THE  KELTIC  LANGUAGE  OF  THE 
LATINISED  NAMES  OF  THE  ROMAN  STATIONS  AND 
TOWNS  SITUATED  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

(Read  at  the  Carnarvon  Meeting.) 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  I  avail  myself  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  presented  to  me  of  bringing  before  the  members 
of  the  Cambrian  Archseological  Association  a  subject  of 
great  importance,  in  which  I  trust  many  of  those  now 
assembled  at  Carnarvon  will  be  interested.  Kecent 
circumstances  have  drawn  the  attention  of  antiquaries 
in  the  North  of  England  to  the  great  desirability  of 
further  research  into  the  Keltic  origin  of  the  names  of 
the  military  stations  and  towns  in  Great  Britain  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Homans,  and  also  into  the  origin  of  the 
names  of  the  local  deities,  to  whom  altars  were  erected 
by  the  victorious  Southerners.  In  prosecuting  such 
researches,  it  is  most  natural  that  the  aid  of  members  of 
the  Cambrian  Archseolo^ical  Association  should  be 
heartily  desired  ;  and  their  co-operation,  if  afforded, 
wull  be  cordially  welcomed. 

It  appears  unquestionable  that  the  Homans,  when 
they  conquered  the  greater  portion  of  Britannia,  adopted 
the  already  existing  names  of  localities,  simply  Latin¬ 
ising  the  termination  of  each  word,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
use  it  as  a  Latin  word,  in  combination  with  other  Latin 
words.  I  think  the  most  cursory  study  of  the  names 
which  occur  demonstrates  this — a  conclusion  which  is 
confirmed  in  a  remarkable  way  by  the  epigram  of  Martial, 
addressed  to  Lucius  (Book  4,  epigram  55),  in  which  he 
compares  the  British  names  of  places — with  which,  when 
he  wrote,  all  Home  was  doubtless  ringing,  through  the 
victories  of  Agricola — with  the  Spanish  names  of  places, 
more  euphonious  to  him  than  the  British,  seeing  that 
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he  himself  was  a  native  of  Iberia.  I  think  no  one  can 
read  that  epigram  without  concluding  that  Londinium, 
Segontium,  Camulodunum, — et  hoc  genus  omne, — 
w^ere  as  uncouth  to  Roman  ears  in  Martial’s  days  as 
Seringapatam,  Hyderabad,  Lucknow,  and  the  Punjaub 
were  to  ours  a  generation  or  two  back.  Now,  if  these 
names  and  the  mdny  others  which  have  comie  down  to 
us  in  the  Notitia  and  the  Itineraries  were  really  Keltic, 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  interpret  them  now,  and  their 
interpretation  might  be  expected  to  throw  great  light 
upon  the  character  of  the  country  and  the  inhabitants 
at  that  distant  epoch  ;  and  also— which  is  exceedingly 
important  in  an  antiquarian  point  of  view — upon  the 
situation  of  the  stations  themselves  when  that  is  doubt¬ 
ful.  It  is  for  these  reasons,  and  particularly  the  latter, 
that  I  urge  the  bestowal  of  special  attention  upon  this 
subject  at  the  present  time. 

I  have  been  much  struck  recently  with  the  extreme 
appropriateness  of  many  of  the  names  of  the  Roman 
stations  in  the  North  of  England.  Taking  the  list 
gyer  lineam  valli,  we  have  Cilurnum  standing  on  a 
narrow  grassy  strath  on  the  bank  of  the  North  Tyne, 
shut  in  by  rising  ground  beyond — a  situation  which,  if 
I  mistake  not,  the  Cymry  would  call  “  Cyl  hyrn”,  even 
at  the  present  day.  We^  have  also  Amboglanna,  a 
station  standing  on  ground  defended  on  three  sides  by 
ravines,  ^bAm  bo  glannau.”  We  have  Aballaba — a 
name  which  some  writers,  knowing  little  of  Welsh,  have 
called  Moorish,  but  which  seems  plainly  to  be  “  Y  bala 
bach”.  We  have  Condercum,  Con  derch,”  high  peak, 
and  many  more. 

I  am  desirous  of  making  this  paper  very  short,  and 
therefore  pass  over  many  interesting  facts,  confirmatory 
of  the  views  advanced  in  it,  in  order  that  I  may  point 
out  a  case  in  which,  if  the  exact  meanings  of  the  names 
could  be  discovered,  the  information  so  obtained  would 
be  of  great  service.  I  allude  to  the  course  of  the  tenth 
Iter  of  Antonine.  That  Iter  forms  a  portion,  as  far  as 
can  be  judged,  of  the  great  road  described  by  Leland 
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{Collectanea,  vol.  ii,  page  396)  as  running  from  St. 
Bavid’s,  in  Pembrokeshire,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne, 
between  Durham  and  Northumberland.  It  begins  with 
Glanoventa  in  the  north-east,  and  proceeds  in  a  south  or 
south-westerly  direction,  by  Galava,  Alon,  Galacurn, 
Bremetonacee,  and  Coccium,  to  Mancunium,  Condas, 
and  Mediolanum.  No  course  hitherto  generally  accepted 
for  this  iter  appears  to  be  correct.  Horsley  makes 
Glanoventa  Lanchester  in  the  county  of  Durham,  Galava, 
Old  Town  in  Northumberland,  Alon,  Whitley  Gastle  in 
the  same  county,  Galacurn,  Kirby  Thore  in  Westmore¬ 
land,  etc.  I  do  not  propose  to  describe  what  I  think  was 
really  its  course  on  the  present  occasion,  but  Glano¬ 
venta  appears  to  me  plainly  to  be  “Gian  o  vant”,  the 
brink  of  the  height,  identical  with  Glannibanta,  “  Gian 
y  bant”,  and  to  be  looked  for,  therefore,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  precipitous  ground  ;  and  Galacurn  appears 
to  be  “Gal  ach”,  clear  water,  and  therefore  to  be  looked 
for  near  clear  and  probably  running  water.  Galava  and 
Alon  seem  less  obvious.  The  former  may  perhaps  be 
“Gal  afan”,  lofty  plain,  and  the  latter  “  Eilon”,  a  hart. 
In  the  county  of  Durham  there  is  an  ancient  parish, 
Hart,  which  would  be  a  Saxon  analogue  of  Eilon. 
Bremetonacse  may  mean  “hill  of  foxes”.  We  have 
now  Todd  Hills,  which  means  the  same,  and  Coccium 
seems  plainly  to  be  synonymous  with  “Eedland”  I 
do  not  mention  Hart  and  Todd  Hills  as  being  near  to, 
or  in  any  way  connected  with,  Alon  and  Bremetonacae, 
but  only  as  specimens  of  apparently  similar  names  in 
later  languages. 

I  referred  to  the  names  of  local  British  deities  wor¬ 
shipped  by  the  Homans.  An  extremely  interesting 
discovery  of  one,  hitherto  unknown  to  antiquarians,  was 
made  a  short  while  since  by  one  of  our  most  eminent 
and  successful  antiquaries,  Mr.  John  Clayton,  of  The 
Chesters,  Northumberland.  This  gentleman  has  no 
fewer  than  four  complete  Homan  military  stations  on 
his  own  demesne.  In  one  of  them,  Procolitia  of  old, 
Carraw burgh  now,  some  time  ago,  a  well,  enclosed  in  a 
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temple,  was  discovered.  In  tlie  well  were  about  20,000 
Korn  an  coins  and  20  altars  ;  the  great  majority  of  the 
latter  dedicated  to  a  goddess  new  to  classical  dictionaries, 
by  name  Ooventina.  Antiquaries  have  been  busy  sug¬ 
gesting  derivations  for  this  harmoniously  sounding 
name.  One  has  suggested  ‘^Gover’^,  the  head  of  a  stream, 
another  “Convenee"',  a  tribe  of  Gaul.  But  it  seems  more 
probable  that  Coventina,  if  a  British  goddess,  was  the 
Keltic  Mnemosyne,  and  that  her  name  indicates  that 
she  was  the  goddess  of  remembrance,  from  “  Cof ’, 
memory,  “Cofen”,  memorial.  In  tracing  derivations, 
the  natural  action  of  the  huiuan  mind  must  be  taken 
into  account.  To  call  a  goddess  ‘‘  Springhead”,  or  by 
the  name  of  a  tribe  of  men,  seems  unreasonable  ;  to  call 
her  Mnemosyne,  or  by  a  name  of  similar  signification, 
seems  natural,  and,  if  her  temple  were  erected  on  a  spot 
famous  in  contemporary  story,  appropriate  and  just. 

But  the  names  of  all  the  supposed  British  deities  to 
whom  altars  have  been  dedicated  by  the  Komans  are 
not  so  easy  to  interpret.  Cocidius  may  be  “the  red 
one”,  red  with  slaughter,  corresponding  to  Mars,  when 
the  slaughter  is  of  enemies  in  battle,  to  Silvanus  when 
of  victims  of  the  chase;  Belatucader  may  be  “  the 
mighty  radiator”,  the  sun,  the  Baal  of  the  East ;  Mogon 
may  be  “  the  mighty  one”  ;  Antenociticus  “  the  omni¬ 
present”.  Yitires  and  Setlocenia  are  possibly  imaginary, 
the  words  supposed  to  signify  deities  of  those  names 
being  susceptible  of  other  explanation. 

Aware  of  the  necessity  of  being  brief  upon  such  an 
occasion  as  the  present,  I  now  draw  my  paper  to  a  close. 
I  will  only  add  that  I  shall  be  exceedingly  rejoiced  if  the 
introduction  of  the  subject  to  the  notice  of  the  Cam¬ 
brian  Archseological  Association  at  its  Annual  Meet- 
inof  should  result  in  drawinof  the  attention  of  its  mem- 
hers  to  a  most  interesting  subject  of  research,  in  which 
I  am  persuaded  they  could  render  more  valuable  aid 
than  the  members  of  any  similar  association  in  the 
world,  and  which  is  becoming  yearly  of  greater  import¬ 
ance  for  the  further  elucidation  of  the  topographical 
history  of  Boman  Britain. 

B.  E.  Hooppell. 
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COYCHUECH,  CO.  GLAMOEGAN.' 

The  sudden  and  unforeseen  fall  of  tlie  central  tower  of 
this  church,  which  occurred  in  February  last,  probably 
in  consequence  of  the  penetration  of  something  like  six 
months  of  continued  rain  into  its  very  inferior  masonry, 
has  much  injured  one  of  the  most  remarkable  churches 
in  South  Wales,  and  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  lay  before 
our  readers  the  following  notes,  taken  in  the  church  in 
1864,  and  placed  at  our  disposal  by  an  archaeologist  of 
that  county.  The  tower  fell  upon  the  south  transept, 
and  has  probably,  with  the  structure,  injured  many  of 
the  monuments  contained  in  it. 

Coychurch,  said  then  our  observer,  is  a  building  of  con¬ 
siderable  size  and  completeness,  tolerably  perfect  though 
in  decay,  and  as  yet  unrestored.  It  presents  details 
worthy  of  close  attention.  It  is  a  cross  church  with  a 
central  tower,  transepts,  chancel,  nave,  nave-aisles,  and 
south  porch.  Its  general  plan  is  late  Early  English, 
passing  into  Decorated,  to  which  style  belong  the  chan¬ 
cel,  south  transept,  west  front  and  door,  and  south  door. 
The  nave  and  aisles  appear  to  be  Decorated,  as  is  the 
south  porch,  the  lower  part  of  the  tower,  and  the  arch 
dividing  the  south  aisle  from  its  transept.  The  nave  is 
long  and  narrow,  as  are  the  aisles,  which  probably  re¬ 
place  an  earlier  Norman  structure.  The  west  front  is 
much  admired,  and  very  complete.  It  has  a  good  west 
Early  English  dpor  ;  and  above  it  a  large  window  of 
three  lights,  of  doubtful  age.  There  are  on  each  side 
four  high  pointed  arches,  springing  from  octagonal 
shafts.  On  the  south  side  are  three  clerestory  windows, 
circles,  cinquefoiled,  beneath  pointed  drips.  Those  to 

^  In  the  volume  for  1857  p.  107,  seq.,  there  is  an  account  of 
this  church,  with  a  plan  and  perspective  views,  north-east  and  south¬ 
west  ;  but  the  recent  accident,  and  the  different  •standpoint  from 
which  these  notes  were  taken,  render  them  very  suitable  for  repro¬ 
duction  here. — Ed.  Archceologia  Gamhrensis. 
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the  north  are  plastered  up.  There  is  a  handsome  Per¬ 
pendicular  timber  roof,  with  well  carved  principals, 
resting  on  angels.  In  the  north  wall  a  staircase  ascended 
to  the  rood  gallery,  now  gone,  and  still  leads  to  the 
belfry.  The  aisles  have  narrow  lancet  windows,  tre- 
foiled,  within  segmental  arched  recesses,  and  on  the 
south  side,  outside,  is  a  hood  moulding  ;  inside  the 
south  door  is  a  circular  holy-water  stoup.  Their  pecu¬ 
liar  feature  is  a  western  window  in  each,  a  large  and 
rather  ugly  quatrefoil,  placed  in  a  lozenge-shaped 
recess.  The  aisle  roofs  are  at  present  at  too  high  a 
pitch,  and  cut  off  half  the  clerestory  openings.  The 
four  tower  arches  are  pointed,  but  quite  plain,  and 
without  imposts.  The  upper  part  of  the  tower  is  late 
Perpendicular,  with  two  tiers  of  flat-topped  Tudor 
windows  of  two  lights  and  exterior  drips.  It  was  pro¬ 
bably  raised  at  the  same  time  with  Coyty.  The  chancel 
has  an  east  wdndow  of  three  lights,  trefoiled.  On  its 
north  side  are  four  windows,  narrow  trefoiled  lancet,  in 
bold  splayed  recesses,  placed  close  together.  Beneath 
the  most  western  is  the  door  which  once  opened  into 
the  sacristy.  On  the  south  side  are  four  similar  win¬ 
dows,  with  a  piscina  and  three  sedilise,  of  which  two 
are  mutilated  and  bricked  up  ;  and  opposite  to  them  is 
an  ambry  with  an  arched  head.  There  is  also  a  small 
south  door.  These  windows  have  an  interior  hood 
moulding  common  to  all,  but  stopped  at  the  east  window. 
All  rest  upon  a  string  which  is  lifted  over  the  doors  and 
the  sedilise.  The  roof  is  flat,  and  heavily  panelled  in  oak, 
except  the  compartment  next  the  east  window,  which 
is  wanting,  so  as  not  to  cut  the  window.  This,  though 
of  excellent  execution,  is  a  barbarous  insertion  of  late 
Perpendicular  date.  The  exterior  of  the  chancel  is 
original  Early  English  work.  Two  oblique  buttresses 
cap  the  eastern  angles.  They  have  plinths,  but  no  set 
oft",  and  die  into  the  wall  under  a  string-course,  which 
runs  round  at  the  springing  height  of  the  side  windows, 
rising  to  form  their  drips.  This,  as  within,  is  stopped 
by  the  east  window,  which  is  thus  seen  to  be  an  inser- 
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tion.  Under  the  roof  eaves  is  an  Early  English  corbel 
table,  continued  upon  the  transepts.  On  the  east  gable 
is  an  excellent  cross  fleury  within  a  circle  in  stone. 
The  north  transejot  is  in  part  of  the  date  of  the  chancel, 
hut  part  is  Decorated.  The  north  window  has  a  flat 
segmental  recess.  Its  three  lancets  may  be  modern,  on 
an  old  pattern.  To  the  west  is  an  Early  Decorated 
window,  now  filled  up.  A  plain  Norman  arch  leads 
into  the  aisle.  The  ceiling  is  Tudor,  panels  of  plaster 
in  an  oak  frame.  The  south  transept  has  a  large  but 
poor  south  window,  very  modern,  but  in  a  Decorated 
recess.  To  the  east  are  two  lancet  windows  of  the 
chancel  pattern  and  date.  On  the  west  a  drop  arch, 
with  plain  chamfered  ribs,  opens  into  the  aisle.  There 
is  a  small  plain  Decorated  piscina  with  a  hood  in  the 
south  wall,  along  which  is  a  stone  bench.  The  font 
seems  Decorated.  It  is  composed  of  an  octagonal  bowl, 
upon  a  shaft  to  match.  In  the  churchyard  is  the  shaft 
of  a  cross  upon  a  lofty  stepped  base. 

MONUMENTS. 

Chancel. — William  Edmonds,  rector,  died  2nd 
August,  1724,  aged  44.  Edward  Davis,  A.B.,  rector 
for  43  years,  died  8th  March,  1842,  aged  76.  Edward 
Thomas  of  Pwyllyvrach  (son  of  Eobert  Thomas)  gent., 
died  14th  September,  I7l7,  aged  62.  He  married  Ann 
Morgan,  heiress  of  Pwllyvrach,  and  had  seventeen 
children,  of  whom  fourteen  are  provided  for.  William 
Thomas,  A.M.,  his  eldest  son,  died  14th  March,  1737, 
aged  58.  His  brother,  Edward  T.  of  Tregroes,  Esq., 
died  15th  January,  1766,  aged  78.  Morgan  T.  a  son 
of  E.  and  A.  Thomas  of  Tregroes,  A.M.,  rector  of  Oxwich 
and  Loughor,  died  18th  November,  1771,  aged  76. 
Ann,  his  widow,  died  8th  September,  1795,  aged  86. 
Edward  T.  of  Tregroes,  son  of  Morgan  T.,  died  18th 
October,  1822,  aged  79.  William  T.  of  Tregroes  and 
Little  Bromley,  Essex,  died  18th  September,  1840, 
aged  69.  Arms  and  crest.  Jestyn.  Motto,  Nil 
Desperandum,  Christo  duce.’^  Catherine  Gamage,  wife 
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of  Robert  Thomas,  M.A.,  rector,  died  8th  June,  1612. 
Master  Edward,  eldest  son  of  Robert  Thomas,  rector, 
died  1st  October,  1645,  aged  47.  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
Robert  Thomas,  M.D.,  died  October  1680.  Also  in  the 
chancel  is  a  small  rude,  half-length  effigy,  recumbent : 
roimd  it,  William,  son  of  Robert  and  Barbara  Fleming 
[1591?]:  near  it, Edward  Gamage,  rector,  and  archdeacon 
of  Llandaff;  died  1685,  aged  74.  A  male  effigy,  rude, 
in  flat  relief,  upon  an  altar ;  costume,  age  of  Elizabeth. 
Thomas  Evans,  clerk,  parson  of  Coychurch  ;  died  2nd 
April,  1591.  Ann,  eldest  daughter  of  Morgan  Thomas, 
clerk,  and  Ann,  his  wife  ;  died  19  th  March,  1822,  aged 
86.  Mary,  second  daughter,  died  5th  April,  1804,  aged 
64.  Martha,  third  daughter,  died  26th  March,  1822, 
aged  81.  Joseph  Davies  of  Tregroes,  died  3rd  March 
1824,  aged  64.  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  sister  to  the  above 
ladies,  died  17th  May  1835,  aged  86.  Anna,  wife  of 
Edmund  Gamage,  rector,  daughter  of  Edmund  Jenkins 
of  Cowbridge,  gent.,  buried  29th  November  1693, 
aged  37.  Upon  the  wall,  painted  in  rude  fresco,  is  the 
following  coat  of  arms  :  Per  pale  baron  and  femme, 
Baron;  quarterly  of  four.  1.  Sidney.  Or,a  phaeon  argent. 
2.  Argent,  two  bars,  in  chief  three  squares  sable.  3. 
Quarterly,  1  and  4,  Aaron’s  rod  in  bend  proper,  2  and  3, 
gone.  4.  A  chevron.  Femme  ;  quarterly  of  four.  1. 
Argent,  three  chevronells  sable,  a  flle  of  three  points. 

2.  Argent  on  a  bend  sable,  three  lozenges  of  the  field. 

3.  Argent,  three  lions  sable.  4.  Barry  of  eight  argent 
and  sable,  a  lion  rampant  brochant.  Crest  defaced. 
This  coat  seems  intended  for  the  Rev.  Edmund  Gamage, 
who  may  have  been  a  natural  son  of  one  of  the  Sid¬ 
neys,  but  the  quarterings  do  not  belong  to  that  family. 
In  the  north  aisle  is  an  altar-tomb  with  a  male  figure, 
probably  of  the  Edwardian  age.  In  the  nave.  Rev.  J. 
Llewelyn,  rector  of  Marcross,  died  Sept.  26,1832,  aet.  37. 

RECTORS. 

Thomas  Evans,  died  2nd  April  1591.  Robert  Thomas, 
M.A.,  married  Catherine  Gamage,  who  died  8th  June, 
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1612.  John  Sudbury  was  presented  4th  July  1646,  by 
Kobert  Earl  of  Leicester.  Edward  Gamage,  Archdeacon 
of  Llandaff,  died  1685,  aged  74.  Jenkin  Lloyd  pre¬ 
sented  15th  December  1705,  by  John  Earl  of  Leicester. 
William  Edmonds,  20th  August  1708,  by  the  Leicester 
trustees,  died  2nd  August  1724,  aged  44.  Daniel  Du- 
rell,  1st  November  1723,  by  Ghas.  Edwyn.  Morgan 
Thomas,  probably  rector  in  1736.  James  Stillingfleet, 
11th  April  1767,  by  Lady  C.  Edwyn.  Edward  Davis, 
22nd  July  1768,  by  the  same,  died  8th  March  1812, 
aged  76.  John  Harding,  5th  May  1812,  presented  by 
Thomas  Wyndham.  He  was  father  of  the  late  Sir  John 
Dornay  Harding,  Queen^s  Advocate. 


THE  INSCRIBED  ROMAN  STONE  AT  ST. 
HILARY,  CORNWALL. 

The  community  of  archaeological  interest,  and  the 
mutual  relationship  which  bind  together  Wales  and 
Cornwall,  are  a  sufficient  reason  for  drawing  particular 
attention  to  this  inscribed  stone,  which  may  be  justly 
considered  the  most  important  monument  of  the  sort 
hitherto  found  in  this  county.  It  is  valuable  as  one 
of  only  four  or  five  such  monuments  of  the  same  Empe¬ 
ror  found  in  Great  Britain  J  especially  interesting  as 
being  the  only  record  yet  discovered  in  Cornwall,  and 
that  a  dated  one,  of  settled  occupation  of  our  western 
district  by  Imperial  Rome  ;  and,  perhaps,  still  more 
interesting  from  its  character  as  a  milestone,  and  the 
inferences  to  be  drawn  from  it,  of  which  I  shall  say 
something  presently.  ‘‘  On  the  25th  March  (Lady-day, 
1853,  which  was  also  Good  Friday),  the  church  of  St. 

^  Prof.  Hubner  enumerates  forty  of  these  milliary  stones  found  in 
Britain,  distributed  among  eighteen  emperors,  from  Hadrian  to 
Constantine  the  Younger. 
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Hilary  was  burnt  down,  the  fire  having  been  occasioned 
by  the  corroded  state  of  the  pipes  near  the  stove.  In 
the  course  of  the  following  year,  on  digging  up  the 
foundation,  a  slab  of  granite,  about  7  ft.  long  and  2  ft. 
broad,  was  found,  with  an  inscription  on  the  under  side. 
It  had  been  used  as  a  foundation  stone  in  the  north 
wall  of  the  chancel.  The  letters  have  been  obliterated 
in  many  places  by  weathering  :  it  is  therefore  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  restore  the  inscription  with  cer¬ 
tainty.^^  Such  is  the  account  communicated  by  the 
late  Canon  Holers  to  the  Archseoloo^ical  Institute  on 
the  1st  June,  1855  ;  and  it  is  followed  by  the  reading 
of  the  inscription  agreed  upon  by  him  in  conjunction 
with  two  excellent  antiquaries.  Dr.  Collingwood  Bruce 
and  the  late  Mr.  Albert  Way.  This  reading  is  here 
shown,  together  with  those  subsequently  arrived  at  by 
Mr.  Blight  and  Mr.  Edmonds  : — 


Canon  Rogers. 

Blight. 

Edmonds. 

N . P . LS 

P 

Ill  III  III 

FLAV . YS . 

FL-  IV 

FL  IV  /  /  /  /  / 

CONSTANTINO 

CONSTA  /  /  /  /  / 

CONSTANTINO 

PIO  AYGVS 

PIOA 

PIO  / 

6  CAES . 

CAES 

CAES 

DYCI 

DIOCI 

DACI 

rONSTANTI .  . 

ONSTANTI 

ONSTANTI 

PII 

PII 

PII 

AVG 

AVG 

AVG 

10  FILIO 

FILIO 

FILIO 

The  latter  enters  on  a  somewhat  elaborate  argument 
in  a  paper  in  ArcTiceologia  Cambrensis  (vol.  iv,  3rd 
series,  p.  1  76),  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  the  Con- 
stantine  referred  to  was  Constantine  the  younger,  the 
son  of  Constantine  the  Great.  It  does  not  appear  that 
either  of  these  gentlemen  had  rubbings  of  the  stone 
such  as  those  before  you,  of  which  one  was  taken  by 
Mr.  Alexander  Pauli  and  myself  in  1862  ;  the  other  by 
me  last  summer,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Whitley  and  of 
the  present  vicar,  Mr.  Kingsford.  This  method  appears 
to  me  to  furnish  most  satisfactory  results  in  the  case 

of  obscure  and  weatherworn  inscriptions  ;  besides  that, 
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it  has  the  great  advantage  of  presenting — as  photo¬ 
graphy  does  when  it  can  he  favourably  used — an  authen¬ 
tic  copy  of  the  lines  instead  of  an  interpretation  of 
them — a  fac-simile,  so  far  as  it  goes,  which  can  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  any  number  of  experts,  at  whatever  distance. 
In  this  instance,  with  Mr.  Paulhs  permission  to  make 
free  use  of  his  rubbing,  it  was  submitted  to  Prebendary 
Scarth,  a  very  competent  authority.  He  has  satisfied 
himself  that  the  inscription  should  be  read  as  follows  : — 

IMP.  CAES 
ELAYI  [O  VAl] 

CONSTANTINO 

pio[f.]invic[to] 

5  CAES  .  .  .  G 
DIVI 

CONSTANTI 

PII 

AVG 

10  FILIO 

He  gives  the  following  extended  reading  as  what  he 
believes  to  be  indicated  : — Imperatore  Csesare  Flavio 
Valerio  Constantino  Pio  Felice  Invicto  Csesare  Filio 
Augustorum  Divi  Constantii  Pii  Augusti  Filio. The 
date  is  probably  a.d.  306  or  307. 

This  reading  may  be  quite  correct,  but  it  seems  to  me 
in  part  conjectural.  In  the  second  line  I  only  see  clearly 
FL  and  V,  and  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  v 
stands  alone  as  an  initial.  There  is  a  short  vertical 
stroke  falling  within  the  margin  of  the  L,  considered 
by  Mr.  Edmonds  to  indicate  i,  and  associated  with  the 
V  to  be  first  letter  of  Julius,  one  of  the  names  of  the 
younger  Constantine.  But  this  reduced  form  of  i, 
often  found  in  the  middle  of  words,  as  it  is  in  filio 
at  the  end  of  this  inscription,  is  not,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  found  as  an  initial  of  a  name.  I  rather  suspect 
that  the  mark  is  of  accidental  origin  and  of  no  signi¬ 
ficance.  The  space  between  L  and  v  is  hardly  suffi¬ 
cient  for  an  A,  the  letters  being  here  on  a  rather  large 
scale.  What  follows  the  v  seems  to  me  quite  conjec¬ 
tural,  except  perhaps  another  v  ;  and  I  must  say  the 
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same  with  regard  to  all  but  the  word  Pio  in  the  fourth 
line,  where  Canon  Rogers^  original  reading,  avgvs,  may 
be  as  plausible  as  any  other  proposed.  It  seems  ques¬ 
tionable  whether  the  fifth  line  has  any  lettering  beyond 
CAES,  the  stone  presenting  no  decided  marks  between 
this  and  the  indentation  close  to  its  margin,  which  has 
been  guessed  to  be  G,  but  may  be  independent  of 
a  tool.  The  reading  of  this  line,  c^sare  eil^o 
AVGVSTORVM,  adopted  by  Prebendary  Scarth,  was 
suggested  to  him  by  Dr.  McCaul,  President  of  Univer¬ 
sity  College,  Toronto,  who  thinks  “  it  may  have  been 
cut  in  A.D.  306  or  307,”  before  ‘‘Constantine  was 
acknowledged  as  Augustus”,  2.e.,  while  he  was  “yet 
Caesar”;  but  Mr.  Scarth  is  rather  inclined  to  attribute 
the  repetition  of  that  title  to  a  mistake  of  the  stone¬ 
cutter,  a  view  to  which  Prof.  Htibner  also  inclines. 

The  word  constanti  will  probably  be  accepted 
as  conclusive  evidence  that,  in  the  seventh  line,  Con¬ 
stantine  the  Great,  the  son  of  Constantins,  is  com¬ 
memorated  above,  as  that  word  is  perfectly  distinct,  and 
occupies  the  whole  width  of  the  stone  to  its  margin. 

The  publication  of  the  great  work  of  Prof.  Htibner, 
Inscriptioves  Britanniw  Latince,  exhibiting  all  similar 
inscriptions  hitherto  discovered,  has,  no  doubt,  made  it 
easier  to  arrive  at  a  true  interpretation,  by  showing 
what  is  to  be  looked  for — the  official  style  of  reciting 
the  names  and  dignities  of  each  emperor  being  pretty 
closely  uniform.  Thus  the  following  inscription  on  a 
similar  stone  found  at  Ancaster,  in  Leicestershire,  is 
almost  identical  with  ours  : — 

IMP.  0 
FL.  V. 

CONSTANTINO 
P.  F.  INV. 

AVG 

DIVI 

CONSTANTI 
PII  AVG 
FILIO 


Date,  A.D.  308-337. 
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This  may  have  suggested  the  heading  of  the  legend, 
which  was  not  conjectured  by  the  previous  enquirers, 
although  really  quite  clear.  It  is  not  of  great  moment 
to  which  of  the  Constantines  the  stone  belongs,  as  far 
as  its  historical  bearing  is  concerned,  but  the  father  is 
the  great  figure  in  our  minds,  in  his  association  with 
Christianity  and  the  Eastern  Empire.  It  is  something, 
too,  that  the  date  is  thrown  hack  some  twenty-five 
years. 

Some  portions  of  the  lettering  must  he  admitted  to 
he  very  obscure,  but  all  that  is  of  much  importance 
seems  to  me  quite  clear ;  the  accompanying  print  repre¬ 
sents  the  rubbing  very  faithfully ;  and  there  can  be  no 
longer  any  hesitation  in  assigning  the  inscription  to  the 
reign  of  Constantine  the  Great,  early  in  the  fourth 
century.  The  stone  is  considered  by  Prof.  Htibner  to 
he,  without  question,  a  Poman  milestone  ;  and,  while 
expressing  his  wonder  that  in  a  district  certainly  much 
frequented  by  the  Pomans,  so  few  traces  of  their  occu¬ 
pation  should  have  been  found,  he  adds  that  this  milliary 
stone  clearly  proves  the  existence  of  roads.  This  brings 
me  to  the  consideration  of  this  evidence. 

It  would  appear  strange  that  so  very  few  of  these 
milestones,  which  are  believed  to  have  been  fixed  under 
the  empire  after  Hadrian,  along  the  whole  line  of  prin¬ 
cipal  roads,  should  have  been  discovered  d  and,  if  they 
were  indeed  so  numerous,  their  present  rarity  must  be 
attributed,  in  great  part,  to  the  convenience  of  their 
form  for  building  and  farming  purposes — the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  new^  scale  of  measurement  having  made  them 
useless  for  their  original  intention.  The  inscription 

^  That  sucli  stones  might  be  simply  dedicated  to  the  reigning 
emperor,  and  be  independent  of  any  series,  is  shown  by  the  recent 
discovery,  in  a  cellar  at  Heidelberg,  of  seven  Roman  milestones; 
originally  placed,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  on  a  spot  close  by,  at  the 
intersection  of  the  principal  road  to  Spires  and  a  narrower  cross¬ 
road.  They  give  the  same  distance  from  the  same  place  (Lopodu- 
num),  and  are  inscribed  to  seven  successive  emperors,  from  Elaga- 
balus  to  Gallienus,  embracing  the  period  of  our  era  from  218  to  259. 
y,  AtJien(Bum,  No.  2,600,  Aug.  25th,  1877. 
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would  also  be  generally  all  but  effaced  by  weathering ; 
as  it  has  been  entirely  in  some  few  found  standing 
where  they  were  originally  placed.  It  is  indeed  only 
owing  to  the  protection  of  the  letters,  in  this  instance, 
by  the  stone  having  been  placed  with  its  face  down¬ 
wards  in  the  foundation  of  the  wall  of  the  church,  that 
they  have  not  been  obliterated  long  since. ^  There  is  no 
evidence  as  to  whence  the  stone  was  taken ;  but  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  it  stood  originally  by  the  Homan  road 
or  the  camp  close  at  hand  ;  and  it  was  not  treated  with 
the  respect  shown  elsewhere,  as  at  Tregoney  and  Cubert 
to  the  sepulchral  stones  of  the  Romanised  Britons, 
which  have  been  securely  built  into  the  walls  of  the 
sacred  edifice,  so  as  to  exhibit  their  inscribed  faces  as 
mural  monuments  to  be  read  of  all.  It  has  been  con¬ 
jectured,  with  some  probability,  that  there  was  at  St. 
Hilary  a  church  or  chapel  of  very  early  date,  possibly 
of  the  fifth  century,  and  if  this  stone  had  formed  part 
of  its  structure,  the  letters  would  be  still  in  good  pre¬ 
servation  ;  but  the  church,  in  whose  walls  this  stone  was 
found,  was  built  in  the  fourteenth  century  ;  and  the 
wear  and  tear  of  a  thousaud  years  had  already  brought 
the  inscription  nearly  to  its  present  state,  when  it  would 
attract  no  notice  from  the  unlettered  builder  of  the  day, 
or  would  not  certainly  be  regarded  with  an  archaeol¬ 
ogist’s  reverence.  If  other  such  milliary  stones  are  dis¬ 
covered,  it  is  probable  enough  that  they  will  have  re¬ 
ceived  like  protection  with  this  one,  through  being 
turned  to  account  as  handy  and  ready-worked  material 
for  the  foundation  of  some  early  structure,  ecclesias¬ 
tical  or  secular. 

At  Bosence,  on  the  east  of  St.  Hilary,  are  the  remains, 
in  process  of  gradual  obliteration,  of  a  camp  of  generally 
rectangular  form,  about  fifty  yards  long  and  forty-five 
broad,  more  distinctly  Roman  in  its  character  than  any 
other  in  the  west.  Within  its  enclosure  a  well  was  dis- 

1  The  interval  of  fourteen  years  between  the  first  and  second  of 
our  rubbings  had,  I  think,  distinctly,  if  slightly,  lessened  the  clear¬ 
ness  of  the  letters. 
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covered,  about  a  century  since,  36  ft.  deep,  in  which 
were  found  two  Roman  vases — one  inscribed  by  the 
maker  to  the  god  Mars- — a  large  jug  (both  the  latter 
deposited  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum),  a  millstone,  and 
two  stone  weights.  This  camp  was,  no  doubt,  regularly 
occupied,  especially  in  summer,  and,  with  numerous 
finds  of  Roman  coins  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  serves 
to  corroborate  the  conclusion  that  the  milliary  stone  was 
placed  on  a  great  western  road,  and  that  the  country 
was  under  the  settled  government  of  the  empire.^  This 
stone  was,  of  course,  unknown  to  Dr.  Borlase  ;  but  even 
without  its  decisive  evidence,  he  favours  the  same  infer¬ 
ence,  and  says  that  the  fort  is  situated  in  a  direct  line 
from  Truro  to  Mount’s  Bay  and  the  Land’s  End.  In 
fact  this  one  Roman  road,  as  it  will  be  described 
presently  in  its  course  through  the  country,  may  be 
said  to  be  fully  established,  and  it  is  laid  down  as  the 
only  one  into  the  far  west  by  Prof.  Hlibner.  Mr.  Whit¬ 
ley  has  lately  marked  its  course,  as  an  engineer,  from 
point  to  point. 

In  a  recent  letter  it  is  remarked  by  Preb.  Scarth, 
now  fully  occupied  on  the  Roman  roads  of  Somerset, 
that  “  the  Roman  roads  in  Cornwall  need  special  ex¬ 
amination,  as  in  some  of  the  old  maps  no  Roman  roads 
are  marked  there  at  all !”  It  must,  I  think,  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that,  notwithstanding  the  large  amount  of 
curious  investigation  and  sound  inference  bearing  in  the 
opposite  direction,  for  which  Cornish  archaeology  is 
indebted  to  Dr.  Borlase,  Polwhele,  and  others,  belief  in 
the  existence  of  Roman  roads  in  our  midst  has  little 
hold  on  the  educated  public  ;  and  yet  it  may  be  at  least 
plausibly  maintained  that  all  our  old  and  principal  roads 

^  It  is  not  meant  to  assert  that  Roman  civic  life  was  established 
in  Cornwall  in  the  fulness  and  luxury  customary  in  the  colony  ;  but 
the  all  but  universal  use  of  Latin  words  and  forms  in  our  monu¬ 
mental  inscriptions  of  prae-Saxon  date, — a  use  much  more  general 
than  in  other  parts  of  England,  and  the  extensive  incorporation  of 
Latin  into  the  old  Cornish  language, — may  serve  to  show  how 
largely  the  native  mind  had  been  moulded  by  the  rule  of  Rome. 
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are  essentially  Roman  roads.  As  the  strongest  reason 
for  believing  that  the  Phoenicians  got  their  tin  from 
Cornwall  is  the  fact  that  very  little  of  that  commodity 
could  be  got  elsewhere,  so  the  fact  that  at  no  period  of 
Cornish  history,  since  the  Roman  empire  until  modern 
times,  has  there  been  in  active  operation  any  power 
adequate  to  the  work  of  covering  the  county  with  a 
network  of  roads,  makes  it  at  least  probable  that  we 
must  go  back  to  that  great  road-making  people  for  their 
original  construction.  A  glance  at  the  early  history  of 
the  Cornish  shows  them,  long  before  the  coming  of  the 
Romans,  as  a  people  civilised  by  trading  intercourse 
with  foreigners,  and  there  is  neither  evidence  nor  pro¬ 
bability  that  they  made  any  serious  opposition  to  the 
Latin  forces.  On  the  withdrawal  of  that  firm  but  well- 
ordered  government,  three  or  four  centuries  were  passed 
rather  prosperously  under  their  own  chiefs,  followed  by 
a  rather  shorter  term  of  frequent  conflict  with  the  Saxon, 
till  their  final  conquest  by  Athelstan.  Assuredly  this 
was  no  period  for  the  construction  of  great  roads,  had 
there  been  any  motive  for  it ;  and  I  am  not  aware  that 
at  any  subsequent  period  any  large  scheme  for  the 
laying  down  of  such  lines  was  adopted  or  any  great 
expenditure  incurred.  In  fact  there  was  little  occasion 
for  it.  The  general  use  of  carriages,  or  even  of  carts, 
is  comparatively  recent  in  Cornwall.  I  myself  rode  in 
the  first  public  conveyance  from  Penzance  to  Truro,  and 
I  well  remember  the  arrival  at  church  of  the  dame 
seated  on  the  pillion,  behind  her  man-servant,  and 
alighting  and  mounting  by  the  aid  of  the  hepping-stock, 
everywhere  provided,  without  needing  to  support  her 
dignity  the  example  of  good  Queen  Bess,  going  in  like 
fashion  to  Westminster.  Strings  of  mules  were  also 
then  in  general  use  for  the  carriage  of  ores,  as  indeed 
in  some  districts  they  have  continued  to  be  more  or 
less. 

But  we  must  revert  for  a  moment  to  the  condition  of 
the  county  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 
Til  ere  is  sufficient  evidence  that  many  ages  earlier  St. 
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Michaers  Mount,  the  Ictis  of  Diodorus  Siculus ,  was 
preeminent  as  a  mart  for  tin  ;  but  there  is  little  doubt 
that,  almost  concomitantly,  trading  communities  were 
established  about  the  heads  of  our  chief  tidal  estuaries 
along  the  whole  line  of  our  coast,  being  for  the  most 
part  in  connection  with  tin  producing  districts.  These 
villages  were  hardly  of  such  importance  as  to  be  noticed 
by  the  ancient  geographers  ;  but  the  Yoluba  and  Uxela 
of  Ptolemy,  probably  Grampound  and  Lostwithiel,  may 
serve  as  examples.  It  may  be  remarked,  by  the  way, 
that  the  extension  of  the  villages  naturally  followed 
the  line  of  road,  so  that  they  crept  up  the  hills  from 
the  water  side. 

The  question  arises,  of  course,  whether  many  of  these 
roads  were  not  used  as  lines  of  communication  and 
traffic  by  the  Britons  before  the  Boman  invasion,  and 
it  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  that  this  was  the  case  in 
a  good  many  instances.  The  tumuli  found  at  intervals 
in  close  juxta-position  to  some  of  the  main  lines  of  ways, 
and  even,  as  in  the  case  of  the  great  ridgeway  called 
the  Four  Burrows  road,  giving  name  to  them,  belong 
almost  certainly,  as  well  as  stone  monuments  similarly 
placed,  to  an  earlier  age ;  but  it  will  hardly  be  con¬ 
tended  that  these  tracks  formed  parts  of  any  great 
system  of  intercommunication  at  that  time,  although 
they  might  be  conveniently  incorporated  in  such  a 
system  by  a  power  making  provision  for  holding  the 
country  at  large  in  subjection. 

Looking,  then,  at  the  Homans  as  the  makers  of  our 
roads,  as  they  were  the  great  roadmakers  through  all 
their  wide  dominion,  we  have  to  consider  how  far  the 
lines  of  construction  tally  with  their  established  systems. 
Two  great  classes  of  roads  were  made,  on  a  principle 
akin  to  that  of  through  and  traffic  lines  of  railway  ;  one 
class,  which  may  be  called  strategic,  having  reference 
to  the  great  divisions  of  the  country  at  large,  and  the 
movement  and  concentration  of  troops  ;  the  other  class 
formed  for  communication  between  station  and  sta¬ 
tion,  with  an  eye  to  efficient  military  action  primarily, 
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but  also  to  the  requirements  of  civil  life,  and  of  agricul¬ 
ture  and  commerce.  The  former  were  mostly  carried 
along  the  backbone  of  the  country,  where  there  was  one, 
and  well  deserve  the  name  of  ridgeway,  where,  as  in 
hostile  borders  like  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland, 
they  follow  the  almost  inaccessible  crests  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  chain ;  the  latter,  styled  vicB  diverticulce  or  branch 
ways,  with  their  subdivisions  of  vicinales^  agrarice, 
device,  etc.,  although  laid  down  on  the  same  principle, 
were  not  so  rigidly  bound  by  it,  deviations  being  often 
rendered  necessary  for  the  sake  of  convenient  access  to 
particular  places  ;  rough  and  ready  modes  of  construc¬ 
tion  were  also  allowed  here.  One  characteristic  belongs 
to  all  these  classes  of  roads,  as  compared  with  our  modern 
ones — they  are  carried  straightforward,  uphill  and  down 
dale,  to  the  point  aimed  at. 

Let  us  now  take  a  brief  survey  of  some  of  the  chief 
roads  of  old  Cornwall,  and  see  how  far  their  direction 
squares  with  these  rules.  We  may  begin  doubtingly 
with  the  road  from  the  Land  s  End  district,  as  it  comes 
straight  through  Penzance,  there  meeting  the  way  from 
Newlyn  and  the  steep  hill  west  of  it  to  join  the  littoral 
road  to  Marazion,  thence  proceeding  by  St.  Hilary, 
Bosence,  Townsend,  Bluestone,  and  Blackwater  to  the 
Four  Burrows,  and  thence  to  Mitchell ;  over  the  bleak 
Goss  Moors  to  Bodmin,  and  onward  through  a  still 
higher  and  rougher  tract  to  Launceston.  This  may  be 
called  the  main  ridgeway  of  the  county,  from  which 
other  great  roads  diverge,  having  again  their  own  bye- 
ways.  Thus,  not  far  from  Marazion,  is  given  off  a  road 
leading  straight  to  Helston  and  right  up  its  long  and 
steep  street,  and  thence  over  high  ground,  down  a  like 
hill  at  Penryn,  an  important  seaport  in  very  early 
times — aofes  before  Falmouth  existed.  Another  second- 
ary  road  passes  from  Hayle  north  of  Camborne,  right 
down  hill  and  up  again  through  the  old  town  of  Bed- 
ruth,  to  fall  in  with  the  trunk  line  not  far  from  Scorrier, 
where  it  gives  off  the  road  which  went  down  into  Truro 
by  Chapel-hill,  and  sent  branches  to  the  Four  Burrows 
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road,  up  Kenwyn-hill  to  Zelah,  up  Mitchell-hill  to  the 
old  town  so  called,  and  possibly  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  by  Carnon  to  Penryn — the  southern  line  proceed¬ 
ing  up  St.  Clement’s-hill  to  Grampound,  probably 
Voluba,  which  the  tide  once  approached,  where  the 
breasting  of  the  long  hill  is  equally  marked  ;  staight  to 
St.  Austell,  and  again  up  hill  out  of  it ;  thence  over  high 
ground  to  the  head  of  the  Fowey  estuary  at  Lostwithiel, 
the  Uxela  of  Ptolemy,  and  right  up  the  eastern  hill  to 
the  elevated  station  at  Liskeard,  to  terminate,  as  far 
as  Cornwall  is  concerned,  in  a  roof-like  descent  at  Salt- 
ash,  and  by  the  brancli  through  Callington,  at  the  head 
of  the  tidal  water  of  the  Tamar,  on  the  road  to  Tavis¬ 
tock.  It  would  be  tedious  to  enter  into  detailed  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  same  go-ahead  plan  of  road- making  from 
the  branch  lines,  as  in  the  instances  of  Tregony,  Fowey, 
and  Looe,  or  from  the  main  north  line  given  off  near 
the  Blue  Anchor  to  St.  Columb,  Wadebridge,  Camel- 
ford,  and  Stratton,  which  place  was  in  direct  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  Poman  roads  through  Devon,  and  the 
large  camp  at  Clovelly  Dykes. 

Enough  has  been  said,  I  think,  to  show  that  the 
opinion  is  at  least  tenable  that  the  old  roads  of  Corn¬ 
wall  were  essentially  Poman  works.  The  deviations, 
which  make  their  original  straightness  and  steepness 
less  obvious  now,  have,  with  scarce  an  exception,  been 
effected  within  my  own  recollection  ;  but  a  wholesome 
expansion  of  lung,  super  antiquas  vias,  may  serve 
pleasantly  to  impress  my  argument.^  It  seems  to  me, 
indeed,  although  it  may  sound  paradoxical,  that  the 
Poman  roads  in  Cornwall  have  been  overlooked  by  over 
looking  for  them.  Hunting  about  for  bits  of  dykes  and 
stonework,  which  the  Poman  engineer  would  no  more 
than  one  of  to-day  dream  of  making  on  firm,  well- 
drained  ground  ;  the  antiquary  failed  to  notice  the  plain 
fact  that  the  common  highway  bore  the  impress  of  the 

^  These  old  roads  are  often,  and  oftener  were,  agreeably  marked 
by  a  large  space  of  unenclosed  ground  on  each  side  of  the  roadway, 
allowing  a  gallop  on  the  turf. 
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Roman  system.  A  good  many  scraps  of  the  peculiar 
work  referred  to  have,  however,  been  found,  and  others 
may  yet  be  discovered  d  but  they  must  always  be  in¬ 
significant  by  the  side  of  the  great  system  of  internal 
communication  which,  if  my  reasoning  is  sound,  marked 
the  complete,  and,  in  many  respects,  beneficent  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Cornwall  by  the  Romans,  the  greatest  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  powers. 

C.  Barham, 

M.D.  Cantab.^  Vice-President  Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall, 
Sec.  for  Cornivall,  Canib.  Arch.  Assoc. 
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In  no  district  of  Wales  exist  more  numerous,  and  in 
many  respects  more  interesting,  examples  of  domestic 
architecture  than  in  the  southern  parts  of  Pembroke¬ 
shire.  For  this  peculiarity  more  reasons  than  one  may 
be  suggested.  The  character  and  abundance  of  the 
stone,  the  excellence  of  the  lime,  and  the  fact  that  the 
builders  were  exposed  to  sudden  and  numerous  attacks 
from  their  neighbours,  who  would  naturally  give  as 
much  annoyance  as  they  could  to  the  strangers  who 
had  taken  possession  of  the  fairest  portions  of  their 
land,  would  have  considerable  influence  in  determining 
the  character  of  their  houses.  Security  against  sudden 
attack  would  be  their  first  object ;  and  although  no  such 
ordinary  dwellings  could  withstand  a  formal  blockade, 

^  Dr.  Borlase  satisfied  himself  that  he  found  various  portions  of 
Roman  road  between  Lostwithiel  and  Liskeard,  and  between  the 
former  town  and  Fowey,  by  Castle  Dour, — a  fort  most  judiciously 
placed,  and  occupied  as  lately  as  the  Great  Rebellion  ;  and  I  doubt 
not  that  he  is  generally  correct  as  to  the  lines  of  way  at  any  rate. 
Whether  his  opinion  is  equally  well  founded  in  assigning  to  the 
Romans  the  great  work,  half  road,  half  fortification,  which  extends 
from  Looe  to  Lerrin,  a  distance  of  seven  miles,  called  the  Giant’s 
Hedge,  may  be  open  to  question.  The  minute  examination  and 
discriminating  criticism  of  Mr.  McLauchlan  {Report,  R.  I.  C 1846) 
incline  him  to  believe  that  the  ground  was  occupied,  and  the  works 
chiefly  constructed  by  some  powerful  Celtic  tribe  long  before  the 
Romans  visited  the  island. 
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like  a  more  regular  fortress,  yet  it  was  not  difficult  to 
make  them  secure  enough  so  as  to  hold  out  until  aid 
could  be  obtained  from  the  nearest  castle.  How  thickly 
these  are  scattered  over  this  part  of  Pembrokeshire  is 
well  known,  so  that  it  may  be  assumed  that  relief  was 
always  to  be  had  from  no  great  distance.  Additional 
security  was  furnished  also  by  the  numerous  semi- 
fortified  churches  with  their  lofty  towers,  which  could 
provide  a  temporary  refuge  :  hence  the  constant  use  of 
stone  vaults  for  the  lower  portions  of  buildings,  which 
would  prevent  the  occupants  of  the  upper  part  from 
being  burnt  out.  In  some  instances  a  movable  ladder 
was  the  only  means  of  communication,  as,  for  example, 
in  the  curious  church  of  Manorbier.  In  this  instance 
the  proximity  of  the  Castle  might  be  thought  to  have 
made  this  precaution  less  necessary  than  in  other  and 
less  favoured  districts. 

These  motives  would  induce  settlers  in  a  disturbed 
district  to  provide  as  far  as  they  could  for  their  safety  : 
hence  we  find  in  this  locality  so  many  houses  pro¬ 
vided  with  stone-vaulted  roofs  and  ceilings.  Some, 
however,  of  these  may,  perhaps,  be  classed  among  the 
smaller  castles  not  unlike  the  Pele  castles  of  the  north, 
or  those  common  in  some  parts  of  Ireland.  Such,  for 
instance,  is  Bonville  Court,  near  Tenby,  described  in  the 
ArcliGBologia  Camhrensis  for  1868,  as  also  the  more  im¬ 
portant  house  of  Eastington  or  Estington  (lestyn’s 
town),  south-west  of  Pembroke,  assigned  by  Mr.  Parker 
to  the  time  of  Edward  II.  An  earlier  house  probably 
existed  on  this  spot,  as  the  estate  came  by  marriage 
with  a  coheiress  of  Meirchion  ap  Phys  into  the  Perrot 
family  long  before  the  time  of  Edward.  In  both  these 
houses  these  stone  vaults  are  found  in  all  the  rooms. 
Bonville  Court  is  now  degraded  as  a  depository  of  rub¬ 
bish.  Eastington  is  occupied  by  a  farmer. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  what  Leland 
calls  a  castlet,  is  the  isolated  square  building  at  Angle, 
traditionally  known  as  the  Bectory.  It  is,  either  as  a 
rectory  or  a  fortified  house,  unique  as  regards  the  whole 
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of  Wales.  An  exterior  and  interior  view,  here  given 
from  the  volume  above-mentioned,  will  give  a  correct 
idea.  If  it  is  the  original  rectory,  a  W elsh  rector  must 
have  held  a  very  different  position  from  those  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  time.  Situated  near  the  sea,  as  in  the  case  of  East- 
ington,  it  would  be  exposed  to  attack  by  land  and  water, 
hence  the  completeness  of  its  defensive  arrangements.  It 
is  somewhat  remarkable  that  in  this  remote  corner,  and 
in  the  same  village,  exist  the  remains  of  a  large  building 
called  the  Nunnery  or  the  Hall,  but  more  like  a  castle, 
consisting  of  two  square  courts  enclosed  in  a  high  wall, 
but  without  remains  of  inner  buildings  or  traces  of 
vaulting.  Canon  Lewis,  in  a  letter  to  Browne  Willis, 
dated  January  12,  states  that  there  is  at  Nangle  (Angle), 
an  old  square  building,  said  to  have  been  a  nunnery, 
which  opinion  Fenton  endorses,  from  the  fact  that 
traces  of  a  chapel  in  a  field  called  Churchfield,  to  the 
west  of  the  village,  may  be  traced.  In  spite,  however, 
of  tradition  and  Mr.  Fenton,  the  building  is  a  nearly 
square  fortified  mansion,  probably  of  the  Early  Tudor 
period.  Here,  according  to  Fenton,  is  the  tradition 
that  three  sisters  erected  the  three  buildings  :  one, 
the  Castle,  converted  in  his  time  into  the  Castle  Inn ; 
another,  the  rectory  or  castlet  above  mentioned,  as  far 
as  his  confused  text  can  inform  us ;  and  the  third,  the 
Hall  or  Nunnery. 

Just  above  Manorbier  Church  is  a  vaulted  building 
of  considerable  length,  the  breadth  of  it  being  15  feet, 
and  the  height  nearly  25  feet.  About  twenty-five  years 
ago  the  west  end  was  in  ruins ;  but  then  built  up,  so 
as  to  enable  the  room  to  be  used  as  a  schoolroom.  On 
the  subsequent  building  of  a  new  school  it  was  con¬ 
verted  into  a  cottage  for  the  clerk.  What  this  building 
originally  was  is  uncertain.  Fenton  thinks  it  may  have 
been  the  rectory  of  some  ancient  foundation,  other 
remains  of  which  existed  in  his  time,  and  are  still  to  be 
seen,  although  probably  diminished  since  then.  The 
contributor  to  Lewis'  Dictionary  speaks  of  a  large  build¬ 
ing  adjoining  the  church,  which,  he  says,  may  have 
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been  the  grange  or  a  chantry,  or  even  a  distinct  reli¬ 
gious  house;  but  as  no  mention  of  any  such  house  occurs 
in  Nasmith’s  edition  of  Tanner,  it  is  more  probable  that 
no  such  foundation  ever  existed  at  all.  About  a  hun¬ 
dred  yards  to  the  west  is  the  ruined  vicarage,  occupied 
about  fifty  years  ago  by  a  cottage.  This  supposed 
grange,  or  chantry,  or  refectory,  and  the  other  ruins,  are 
in  all  probability  the  remains  of  an  important  rectory, 
and  an  appendage  to  the  Castle. 

At  no  great  distance  is,  however,  an  undoubted  rec¬ 
tory,  now  occupied  by  a  farmer.  This  is  the  rectory  of 
Carew,  the  property  of  the  present  owner  of  the  great 
tithes.  The  house  itself,  although  later  than  the  build¬ 
ing  at  Angle,  still  retains  the  castle-like  form,  and  is  a 
plain  square  building,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  reached 
by  a  newel  staircase.  Considerable  remains  of  a  wall 
that  once  enclosed  the  building  still  exist,  but,  as  Carew 
Castle  is  near  at  hand,  there  may  have  been  less  neces¬ 
sity  for  extensive  defences.  The  castle  form  of  this 
rectory  seems  to  have  been  more  traditional  than  actu¬ 
ally  intended  as  a  secure  stronghold  against  attacks. 

Another  example  of  what  was  once  a  fortified  house, 
although  now  in  ruins,  and  destined  soon  to  vanish 
entirely,  is  Scotsborough  House,  near  Tenby,  for  seve¬ 
ral  generations  the  residence  of  a  younger  branch  of 
the  Perrot  family.  Only  a  portion,  however,  of  the 
building  exhibits  defensive  features,  the  rest  of  the 
house  having  been  added  at  a  considerably  later  period. 
The  older  portions  are  the  long  stone  vaulted  hall  at 
the  back  of  the  building,  the  springs  of  the  vault 
being  only  left,  and  two  small  square  projecting  towers 
furnished  with  loops,  commanding  the  outer  wall  of 
that  part  of  the  building.  Whether  the  original 
entrance  was  on  this  side  is  uncertain,  for  although 
the  present  one  is  there,  it  is  much  later.  All  that 
can  be  ascertained  as  certain  is  that  the  side  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  house  was  swept  by  these  loops.  Houses  simi¬ 
larly  vaulted  did  exist  in  the  town  of  Tenby,  some  of 
which  have  been  removed  within  the  last  fifteen  years; 
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but,  situated  as  they  were  within  the  walls  of  the  town, 
there  would  be  less  necessity  for  such  protection,  so 
that  the  vault  may  have  been  still  retained,  partly  from 
habit,  and  partly  because  it  was  more  lasting,  and 
perhaps  as  cheap  where  wood  was  not  plentiful.  At 
Lydstep,  on  the  road  between  Tenby  and  Manorbier,  are 
two  houses,  one  on  each  side  of  the  road,  both  of  which 
retain  apartments  similarly  vaulted ;  but  the  one  on 
the  right,  as  one  goes  towards  Manorbier,  is  the  oldest 
and  most  curious  of  the  two ;  now  subdivided  into 
two  or  three  tenements,  and  occupied  by  poor  persons. 
It  consists  of  two  stories,  the  lowest  one  vaulted,  and 
divided  into  several  a]3artments,  but  as  some  of  these 
have  neither  chimney  nor  window,  these  divisions  may 
be  later.  The  upper  apartment  was  reached  by  an 
external  staircase,  but  has  lost  its  original  roof  It  has, 
however,  at  one  extremity  in  the  left  hand  corner,  near 
the  gable,  in  which  there  was  at  one  time  a  large  win¬ 
dow,  a  curious  little  chamber  furnished  with  a  fire-place, 
and  built  on  a  strongly  vaulted  projecting  tower,  added 
to  the  building.  The  lower  part  of  this  projection  is 
used  only  as  a  storehouse.  This  building  must  have  been 
at  one  time  an  important  one,  and  has  traditions  con¬ 
nected  with  it,  of  no  particular  value  or  credit,  excepting 
the  proof  that  its  real  origin  is  unknown.  One  account 
calls  it  a  hunting  seat  of  Bishop  Gower,  another  that  it 
stands  on  the  site  of  Lis  Castle,  where  Archol  Lawhir, 
King  of  Dyfed,  is  said  to  have  held  his  court.  One 
story  is  as  likely  as  the  other,  but  it  is  curious  that  the 
neighbouring  peasants  still  call  it  the  place  of  arms,  as 
if  the  memory  of  the  military  occupants  in  former  days 
had  not  entirely  perished.  According  to  Fenton,  there 
must  have  been  in  his  time  many  more  examples  of 
such  houses,  for  he  says  the  incumbent  of  Penally  lived 
in  a  house  which  bore  marks  of  “having  been  a  very 
dignified  mansion,  and  of  great  extent,  by  portions  of 
ruined  walls  in  various  directions,  and  covered  by  much 
ground”.  He  then  goes  on  thus,  “  To  the  east  and 
south-east  on  to  Ludstep  (Lydstep)  the  country  was 
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thickly  studded  with  houses  above  the  rank  of  such  as 
farmers  might  have  been  supposed  to  inhabit,  most  of 
them  being  surrounded  with  a  court,  and  entered  by  an 
arched  gateway,  and  many  built  on  arches  (p.  444.) 
Courts  and  gateways  have  long  since  vanished.  The 
arches  are  no  doubt  the  ordinary  stone  vaults,  some  of 
whichmaystill  exist  in  the  moreimportant  housesaround, 
now  occupied  by  farmers.  Many  other  examples  of 
stone  vaulted  dwellings  are  found  in  Pembroke,  Monk- 
ton,  and  elsewhere ;  and  although  in  some  instances 
mere  defence  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  main 
object  of  the  builders,  yet  from  habit  they  kept  up  the 
custom  of  using  so  substantial  a  mode  of  building. 

The  period,  however,  when  this  vaulting  was  given 
up  is  very  uncertain ;  but  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  important  houses  seem  to  have  been  built 
without  them.  Thus  between  Lydstep  and  Penally  may 
be  seen,  in  the  hollow  of  the  valley,  several  ruined 
gables  and  walls — the  remains  of  an  important  house. 
It  is  named  Whitwell,  but  nothing  is  recorded  as  to  its 
owners ;  and  although  Fenton  must  have  passed  near 
it,  he  makes  no  mention  of  it.  It  was  probably  in  the 
same  ruinous  condition  as  it  is  at  present.  He  men¬ 
tions,  however,  what  he  terms  the  venerable  mansion  ^ 
of  Trellwyn,  better  known  by  its  corrupted  name  of 
Treflyn,  but  in  the  Ordnance  map  spelt  Trelloyan. 
Fenton  states  that  Agnes,  heiress  of  John  ap  Howell, 
conveyed  it  to  Cwyllim  ap  Evan  ap  Owen,  of  the  great 
house  of  Pentre  Evan  in  the  same  county;  but  in  another 
part  of  his  work  he  states  that  it  was  granted  to  Thomas 
ap  Owen,  of  the  same  family,  by  Queen  Ehzabeth.  The 
estate  came,  however,  into  the  hands  of  Phillips  of 
Picton,  by  marriage  with  the  sole  heiress  of  the  last  of 
the  ap  Owen,  or  better  known  as  the  Bowen  family. 
It  suffered  but  little  in  the  Parliamentary  war,  but  pro¬ 
bably  became  a  ruin  when  the  owner  of  it  preferred  to 
reside  at  Picton.  The  view  here  given  of  it  is  from  a 
drawing  made  in  1804,  and  it  remained  nearly  in  this 
state  until  its  final  demolition  to  furnish  materials  for 
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farm  buildings.  About  1800  a  rude  figure  of  a  Virgin 
and  Child  was  found  among  the  rubbish,  and  on  the 
mantelpiece  of  the  principal  apartment  was  carved  a 
coat,  bearing  a  chevron  between  three  escallops. 
Neither  Phillips  nor  Bowen  bore  those  arms,  but  Pollard 
of  Devonshire  did ;  and,  as  Sir  John  Perrot,  the  Lord 
Deputy,  married  for  his  second  wife  Jane  Pollard  of 
that  county,  and  as  Trellwyn  was  only  a  short  distance 
from  Carew  Castle,  one  of  her  family  may  have  occupied 
the  house  as  a  tenant. 

As  at  Angle,  so  in  the  case  of  Trellwyn,  we  have 
the  tradition  of  three  sisters  building  three  houses,  of 
which  this  was  one,  Scotsborough  another.  About  the 
third  there  seems  to  be  some  uncertainty.  It  may  pos¬ 
sibly  have  been  Whitwell,  which,  as  well  as  Trellwyn, 
were  later  than  the  old  parts  of  Scotsborough.  Trel¬ 
lwyn  must,  however,  have  been  much  larger  and  more 
important  than  the  other  two,  for  when  the  Earl  of 
Carberry  held  it  for  the  king,  it  contained  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men  and  forty  horses.  The  view  gives  the 
interior,  but  the  building  to  the  right,  and  which  is 
later,  opens  on  it :  which  is  rather  anomalous,  unless 
this  addition  was  made  when  the  ruins  consisted  of 
little  more  than  walls.  It  is,  however,  thought  that 
imperfect  as  it  is,  it  has  a  certain  value  as  being  the 
only  record  of  what  was  once  Trellwyn. 

E.  L.  B. 


©iKituarg. 

John  Stuaet,  F.S.A. — The  Association,  in  July  last,  lost  by  the 
death  of  John  Stuart  one  of  its  most  distinguished  members  as  well 
as  one  of  its  warmest  friends.  A  native  of  Aberdeenshire,  and  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  University  of  its  capital,  he  entered  the  legal  profession 
and  practised  many  years  as  an  advocate, — a  term  in  that  Univer¬ 
sity  equivalent  to  a  solicitor  in  England.  Successfully  engaged  as 
he  was  in  his  professional  career,  he  still  found  time  to  devote  to 
literary  studies,  and  above  all  to  that  of  archa3ology.  In  1853  he 
received  an  appointment  mucb  more  congenial  to  his  tastes,  and 
became  one  of  the  Searchers  in  the  Register  House,  Edinburgh,  an 
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ofiSce  he  held  until  1873,  when  his  merits  were  properly  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  his  being  made  Principal  Keeper  of  the  Register  of  Deeds 
in  Scotland.  Previous  to  his  appointment  in  1853  he,  in  concert 
with  Robertson,  originated  the  Spalding  Club,  a  society  devoted  to 
the  collection  and  publication  of  MSS.  bearing  on  the  history  of 
the  northern  counties  of  Scotland.  Among  the  last  volumes  pub¬ 
lished  was  the  curious  Booh  of  Beer,  a  copy  of  which  Mr.  Stuart  sent 
to  the  Pope,  who  graciously  acknowledged  the  present,  hoping  at 
the  same  time  that  the  interest  shown  in  the  history  of  the  early 
Church  might  lead  its  author  to  become  a  member  of  the  Romish 
communion.  His  great  work  was,  however,  the  two  folio  volumes 
entitled  The  Sculptured  Stones  of  Scotland,  which  will  long  remain  a 
grand  monument  of  his  learned  labours  and  sound  judgment  in  the 
more  difficult  archaeological  questions  of  his  day. 

On  his  arriving  at  Edinburgh  he  was  at  once  made  one  of  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Society  of  Scottish  Antiquaries,  and  became  the 
life  and  soul  of  the  Society.  He  was  so  intimately  connected  with 
it  that  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  the  Society  without  him.  He  was 
the  first  among  those  who  entered  into  the  question  of  Druids  and 
their  circles,  which  he  had  done  more  to  place  in  their  true  light 
than  any  of  his  contemporaries.  Where  the  spade  could  throw  any 
light  he  at  once  appealed  to  it  ;  and  the  results  of  his  diggings  con¬ 
firmed  his  theory  that  all  such  circles  are  more  or  less  connected 
with  burial-places,  and  that  Druidic  altars  and  temples  existed  only 
in  men’s  brains.  No  one  who  has  read  his  article  on  this  subject, 
contained  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Sculptured  Stones,  will  have 
any  lingering  doubt  on  the  point. 

He  was  an  uncompromising  Churchman,  but  could  deeply  sym¬ 
pathise  with  religious  earnestness  everywhere,  and  his  loss  will  be 
deeply  felt  by  those  who  have  so  long  been  aided  by  his  wise  counsel 
and  liberal  purse.  His  own  University  of  Aberdeen  made  him 
LL.D.,  and  he  was  an  honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Archseological 
Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  the  Societies  of  the 
Antiquaries  of  Zurich  and  Di  storia  Patria  at  Palermo. 

By  his  first  wife,  the  only  daughter  of  Mr.  Alex.  Burness  of 
Mastrich,  Aberdeenshire,  he  left  two  married  daughters.  By  his 
second  wife,  Jane,  daughter  of  Colonel  Ogilvie  of  Auchines,  Brechin, 
he  had  issue ;  but  the  loss  of  some  grandchildren  by  his  first 
wife,  and  all  his  children  by  his  second  wife,  greatly  affected  his 
health,  and  probably  hastened  the  removal  of  one  who  was  a 
Christian,  not  merely  by  profession  of  words,  but  in  genuine  prin¬ 
ciple  and  practical  work.  He  died  at  Ambleside,  19  July  1877,  in 
the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 
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TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  ARCH^OLOGIA  CAMBRENSIS. 


m  EE  COYTY  CASTLE. 

Sir, — Tn  my  last  letter  on  this  subject  I  refrained  from  giving  a 
pedigree  of  the  family  of  Griffith,  which  exists  in  Harleian  MS. 
6128,  being  desirous  of  comparing  it  with  the  original  Griffith  pedi¬ 
gree, — a  fine  document  now  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Henry  Somer¬ 
ville  Boynton,  Bart.,  of  Burton  Agnes,  co.  York.  This  I  have  been 
enabled  to  do  through  the  kindness  of  Lady  Boynton,  who  copied 
out  for  me  the  portion  of  the  original  pedigree  relating  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Coyty  Castle,  the  Vernons  and  Egertons. 

Ednyved  Vychan  married  Gwenllian,  daughter  of  Rhys  ab  Gruf- 
fydd  of  South  Wales.  Their  second  son  was  Griffith,  who  married 
Gwenllian,  daughter  of  Howel  ab  Trahaiarn  ab  Gwgan,  lord  of 
Brecknock,  and  by  her  had  issue,  Howel,  who  by  Tangwystl, 
daughter  of  David  Goch  ab  Howel  Vychan,  was  father  of  Gruffydd, 
who  married  Nest,  daughter  of  Caradoc  ab  Gwilim,  lord  of  Cera- 
maes,  and  had  issue,  Rhys  ab  Gruffydd,  who,  by  a  daughter  of 
Hamon  Turbeville  of  Penlyn  (?),  was  father  of  Sir  Rhys,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Joan  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Philip  Somerville  (1377) 
of  Wichnour  in  Staffordshire,  which  thenceforth  became  the  seat  of 
the  family.  Sir  Rhys  and  his  wife  had  issue,  another  Sir  Rhys 
(1380),  who  married,  firstly,  Isabel,  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  Richard 
(or  Robert)  Stackpoole,  and  by  her  had  a  daughter  Joan,  heiress  of 
her  mother,  who,  as  stated  in  my  last  letter,  married  Sir  Richard 
Vernon  (1413),  “of  whom  the  Vernons  now  living  are  descended”. 
Sir  Rhys,  however,  married  a  second  time,  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Lord  Zouche,  and  by  her  had  issue,  Thomas  Griffith,  Esq.  (1430), 
and  John,  who  was  beheaded.  The  elder  son,  Thomas  Griffith, 
married  Ann,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Blount,  and  had  issue.  Sir 
John  of  Wichnour  and  Burton  Agnes,  who  married  Katherine, 
daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Tyrwhitt  of  Ketteby,  co.  Lincoln  ;  and  from 
these  descended  the  further  line  of  Griffith,  the  Egertons  of  Wrinc- 
hill,  and  the  Boyntons,  the  present  representatives  of  the  Griffith 
family. 

The  above  account  shows  how  the  Stackpole  family  went  out  of 
sight  when  its  heiress  married  into  a  family  far  removed  from  the 
family  estates  ;  and  the  issue  of  that  marriage  was  only  an  heiress, 
while  the  main  line  was  continued  by  a  second  alliance.  How  many 
families  are  thus  lost,  of  whom  an  account  may  still  remain  in 
private  archives  !  It  is  too  often  the  case  that  even  good  authors 
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will  say  that  a  family  is  extinct,  whereas  it  is  only  the  chief  line 
which  has  died  out,  or  they  happen  not  to  know  the  history  pre¬ 
served  by  others. 

Yours  faithfully,  Hy.  F.  J.  Yaughan. 

30,  Edwardes  Square,  Kensington,  W. 

July  27th,  1877. 


A  EELIC  OF  EOMAN  CATHOLIC  DAYS  IK  WALES. 

Sir, — In  Yaynor,  a  rural  district  near  Merthyr,  one  of  the  old 
inhabitants,  a  man  nearing  the  allotted  span  of  life,  has  what  he 
considers  a  wonderful  charm  for  curing  madness  in  a  dog.  He  takes 
a  piece  of  cheese,  and  writes  upon  it  with  ink,  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
the  following  delightfully  simple  bit  of  conjuring, — 

go 

Aria  Paria  ^  Maria 

> 

i-t 

h-. 

P 

p 

p 

This  done,  and  the  ink  duly  dry,  the  unfortunate  dog  is  brought 
before  him,  its  mouth  opened,  and  the  cheese  administered.  The 
success  of  the  charm,  according  to  the  old  man’s  idea,  is  marvel¬ 
lously  certain.  The  doubter  may  put  his  doubts  into  two  questions. 
Ts  it  certain  that  there  is  anything  the  matter  with  the  dog  ?  If 
so,  is  there  a  virtue  in  cheese  which  the  faculty  has  not  discovered  ? 
To  the  antiquary  the  matter  is  of  great  interest,  as  it  is,  no  doubt, 
a  relic  of  Roman  Catholic  days.  The  out-of-the-world  district  of 
Yaynor  is  just  the  spot  where  relics  may  be  found,  either  in  the 
tangible  ones  of  old  coins,  china,  etc.,  or  half-hidden  in  the  vernacu¬ 
lar,  or  in  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  place.  In  this  case  the 
meaning  evidently  is 

“  Maria,  ora  pro  me.” 

Ora  pro  me,  Maria.” 

This,  in  connection  with  the  cross,  suggests  the  times  of  the  wander¬ 
ing  friars,  some  of  whom,  as  in  Chaucer’s  day,  were  not  above  get¬ 
ting  a  penny  or  a  meal  in  working  charms  for  the  simple  folk  in 
towns  and  villages. 

Merthyr.  Charles  Wilkins. 


CYTIAU’E  GWYDDELOD  AND  TEECEIEI. 

^  have  no  intention  of  opening  the  question  here  as  to  who 
were  the  builders  of  the  structures  called  by  some  antiquaries  Cytiau’r 
Gwyddelod^  and  I  only  wish  to  know  in  what  parts  of  Wales  that 
name  is  used.  My  friend  Mr.  Elias  Owen,  in  a  paper  recently  read 
at  the  Llangollen  Congress  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association, 
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stated  that  it  is  not  current  in  Carnarvonshire.  Is  this  so  ?  And 
is  the  terra  confined  to  Anglesey  or  Holyhead  Island  ?  But  not  to 
ask  questions  only,  I  will  venture  to  give  it  as  ray  opinion  that  Tre- 
caeri  should  be  written  as  it  is  pronounced  by  the  natives,  namely, 
as  Treceiri.  Since  the  Meeting  of  the  Association  at  Carnarvon  I 
have  ascertained  that  in  Carnarvonshire  ceiri  is  a  plural  of  cawr  (b, 
giant),  so  that  Treceiri  has  nothing  to  do  with  caerau  (forts),  even 
supposing  there  had  been  an  optional  plural  caeri ;  not  to  mention 
that  Trecaeri  would  have  been  pronounced  differently  from  Treceiri^ 
which  accordingly  means  the  fort  of  the  giants.  This  certainly 
implies  that  the  Welsh  regarded  Treceiri  as  the  work  of  a  people 
other  than  the  Kymry. 

J.  Rhys. 


DR.  HOOPPELL  OH  ROMANISED  KELTIC  NAMES. 

Sm, — Last  spring  a  paper  was  read  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Newcastle  Society  of  Antiquaries,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hooppell,  on 
the  signification  of  the  names  of  the  Roman  stations  “  per  lineam 
Valli”,  and  on  the  probable  position  of  those  hitherto  unidentified. 
A  good  deal  of  this  was  reproduced  by  Mr.  Hooppell  in  a  somewhat 
shorter  paper  submitted  to  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association 
at  the  Carnarvon  Meeting,  under  the  title  of  “  The  Keltic  Origin  of 
Names  of  Roman  Stations  and  Deities  in  the  North  of  England.” 
The  subject  is  a  good  one ;  but  there  is  no  concealing  the  fact  that 
Dr.  Hooppell  is  not  a  master  of  the  Celtic  scholarship  necessary  to 
deal  successfully  with  it.  An  instance  or  two  will  suffice  to  show 
this.  The  first  word  handled  is  Cilurnum.,  which  is  a  place  he  thinks 
the  Kymry  to  this  day  would  call  Gyl  hyrn  ;  but  that  is  a  mistake 
unless  they  should  feel  inclined  to  exchange  their  language  for 
what  Dr.  Pughe  has  thought  proper  to  give  them  as  Welsh.  Had 
Dr.  Hooppell  told  us  that  the  name  is  to  be  explained  by  means  of 
the  Welsh  word  celwrn  (a  cauldron),  or  that  it  would  not  apply  to 
the  place,  it  would  have  been  useful  information.  Amboglanna  he 
explains  as  am  bo  glannau,  which,  if  Welsh,  could  only  mean  “  let 
there  be  for  me  banks”.  Still  he  is  not  altogether  out  in  his  guess, 
as  Amboglanna,  both  according  to  the  rules  of  Welsh  philology  and 
his  description  of  the  place,  may  well  contain  an  early  form  of 
Welsh  glan  (a  bank  or  shore)  and  of  am  (around,  about),  Herman 
um.  If  the  word  existed  now  in  Welsh,  it  would  be  met  with  as 
amlan.  When  Ahallaha  is  shown  to  be  y  bala  bach,  the  rules  of 
Welsh  philology  are  utterly  ignored,  and  an  etymology  perpetrated 
which  far  surpasses  in  absurdity  the  stock  instance  of  cadaver  re¬ 
garded  as  a  shortened  form  of  caro  data  rerraibus.  In  his  former 
paper  Dr.  Hooppell  translates  y  bala  bach  into  “  the  little  hill”.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  it  is  not  an  accident  that  he  has  not  reproduced 
it,  for  bala  has  nothing  to  do  with  hills,  but  means  the  outlet  of  a 
lake,  as  in  Y  Bala  in  Merioneth  ;  Bala  Bridge,  between  the  two 
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lakes  at  Llaiiberis ;  and  Bala  deuhjn^  or  Bala  of  the  two  lakes,  near 
NTantlle. 

We  thank  Dr.  Hooppell  for  calling  attention  to  the  subject  he 
has  chosen,  but  we  cannot  congratulate  him  on  his  performance  this 
time. 

A.  B.  C. 


Iliscjllaneous  Jiotices. 

Melverlet. — This  almost  unique  and  curious  little  church  is  about 
to  undergo  restoration,  and  we  are  glad  to  be  assured  that  its 
features  will  be  carefully  preserved.  It  stands  in  the  diocese  of  St. 
Asaph,  and  county  of  Salop,  near  the  junction  of  the  Severn  and  the 
Vyrnwy  rivers,  and  so  close  to  the  banks  of  the  latter  that,  a  few 
years  ago,  one  dark  evening  when  the  floods  were  out,  and  the 
writer  was  anxious  to  complete  his  inspection,  it  was  a  matter  of  no 
little  cautiousness  and  of  some  danger  to  pass  between  the  west  end 
and  the  water’s  edge.  The  church  is  described,  in  the  History  of  the 
Diocese  of  St.  Asapli^  as  “  one  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting  in 
the  whole  diocese,  the  framework  being  of  timber,  strongly  bound 
together  longitudinally,  and  compacted  internally  by  two  rude  and 
massive  frames  of  beam  work,  which  divide  the  body  of  the  church 
into  chancel,  nave,  and  ante-chapel ;  the  interior  spaces  of  the  walls 
being  filled  in  with  wattle  and  dab,  the  most  primitive  form  of  lath 
and  plaster,  save  only  at  the  east  end,  which  appears  to  have  been 
rebuilt  of  brick  in  the  year  1718.  One  of  the  frameworks  serves  as 
a  screen,  and  divides  the  chancel  and  nave  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts,  the  other,  in  addition  to  forming  an  ante-chapel,  serves  the 
further  purpose  of  supporting  a  gallery  and  a  bell  turret.  The  seats 
were  originally  open  benches,  to  which,  in  1718,  doors  were  attached, 
and  they  were  converted  into  somewhat  clumsy  pews.  The  font  is 
octagonal,  and  the  windows  small  and  square.”  The  work  of 
restoration  is  entrusted  to  Air.  Haycock  of  Shrewsbury. 


Pennant  AIelangell. — In  the  third  volume  of  the  Arcliceologia 
Camhrensis,  1848,  pp.  137,  324,  et  seq.,  an  account  is  given  of  this 
interesting  old  church,  with  delineations  of  its  exterior,  its  screen 
and  font  and  efi&gies,  and  it  is  added  that  “  the  whole  edifice  requires 
putting  into  thorough  reparation.”  This  has  now  been  done,  and 
the  building  been  secured  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  many  genera¬ 
tions,  in  statu  quo.  Even  the  little  Norman  capitals  remain  upside 
down  in  the  south  wall,  and  the  front  of  the  rood  loft,  instead  of 
being  replaced  above  the  screen,  still  stands  facing  what  was  once 
a  gallery,  but  is  now  a  vacant  space.  That  this  was  the  position  of 
the  legendary  carving,  can  hardly  be  doubted,  or  that  the  second 
porch,  which  has  now  been  done  away  with,  covered,  not  the  priest’s 
door,  but  that  which  led  up  to  the  rood  loft.  The  little  narrow  loop 
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in  the  north  wall  lighted  the  space  beneath  it.  The  sepulchral  effigies, 
formerly  in  the  churchyard,  have  been  removed  for  greater  safety 
into  the  church,  and  lie  on  the  left  hand  of  the  south  door.  The 
effigy  commonly  assigned  to  lorwerth  Drwyndwn,  Edward  of  the 
broken  nose,  eldest  son  of  Owen  Gwynedd,  but  superseded  in  the 
kingdom  owing  to  that  blemish,  cannot  belong  to  him  ;  for  not  only 
is  the  warrior  represented  in  fluted  armour,  but  he  bears  on  his 
shield  the  “wolf”  of  the  Rhirid  Flaidd  family,  and  may  have  been 
the  lorwerth  of  Penllyn  mentioned  in  the  Arcliceologia  Gamhren- 
sis,  1877,  p.  199,  and  the  supposed  Melangell  probably  represents 
his  wife  Gwerfyl. 

Clun  Church. — ^Those  of  our  members  who  attended  the  Knigh¬ 
ton  Meeting  in  1873  will  remember  well  this  interesting  but  dilapi¬ 
dated  old  church,  and  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  its  careful  restoration, 
under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Street.  The  nave  and  north  aisle  have 
not  been  otherwise  affected  than  by  being  put  into  a  little  better 
order  ;  but  the  south  aisle  has  been  rebuilt,  and  in  place  of  the  in¬ 
congruous  block  which  disfigured  this  side,  the  original  narrow 
Norman  aisle,  with  a  lean-to  roof,  has  been  substituted.  The 
chancel,  which  had  no  distinctive  features,  has  been  treated  inde¬ 
pendently,  and  the  canopy  which  stood  over  the  altar  in  the  north 
aisle  has  been  removed  to  a  similar  position  in  the  chancel. 

Lapidarium  Wallice,  Part  II,  has  just  been  issued  to  subscribers, 
and  we  cordially  congratulate  Professor  Westwood  on  the  result  of 
his  careful  delineations  of  the  inscribed  stones  of  Glamorganshire 
and  Brecknockshire,  “the  earliest  seats  of  Christianity  in  Wales, 
and  the  richest  in  respect  of  their  lapidary  remains”.  The  Plates 
xxiii-XLiv  are  accompanied  by  a  minute  description  which  shows 
not  only  the  close  attention  given  by  the  Professor  to  the  work,  but 
also  what  an  advanced  position  the  study  of  their  inscriptions  now 
occupies,  and  how  closely  every  little  detail  of  line  and  curve  is 
scrutinised  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  not  only  the  history  of  the 
time  and  people  represented,  but  also  the  forms  and  structure  of 
the  language  then  spoken. 

The  first  Part  of  A  History  of  West  Goiver,  Glamorganshire,  by  the 
Rev.  J.  D.  Davies,  has  also  been  issued  from  the  press.  It  will  suf¬ 
fice  to  indicate  on  the  present  occasion  the  contents  of  its  five 
chapters,  which  treat  of  —"(1)  the  Name  of  Gower  and  its  early  Inha¬ 
bitants  ;  (2)  its  Occupation  by  the  Danes  ;  (3)  its  Conquest  by  the 
Normans  ;  (4)  its  Colonisation  by  the  Flemings  ;  and  (5)  its  Occu¬ 
pation  by  the  Romans.  The  district  treated  of  is  peculiarly  rich  in 
its  historical  associations,  and  we  are  glad  that  its  story  is  being 
taken  in  hand,  as  it  will  form  a  useful  contribution  to  that  history 
of  the  whole  county  which  is  much  desiderated  j  and  which  it  con¬ 
tains  one  man  fully  competent  to  write. 


Cambrian  Sircbaeolagt'cal  abJSoctati'on. 


THE  THIETY-SECOND  ANNUAL  MEETING 

WAS  HELD  AT 

C AKN ARVON 

ON 

MONDxiY,  AUGUST  Gth,  1877, 

AND  FOLLOWING  DATS. 


The  programme  ot  excursions,  whicli  has  already  appeared  in  the 
Journal  (p.  236),  was  drawn  up  by  a  Committee  presided  over  by 
Sir  Llewelyn  Turner  as  Chairman  ;  and  the  meetings  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  were  held  in  rooms  within  the  Castle,  placed  by  him  at  their 
service  for  the  occasion. 

A  meeting  of  the  General  Committee  was  held  at  8.30  p.m..  Pro¬ 
fessor  Babington,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair,  when  the  Annual  Report  was 
discussed  and  approved,  and  ordered  to  be  submitted  to  the  General 
Meeting  of  Members. 

At  9  P.M.,  Professor  Babington,  Chairman  of  the  General  Com¬ 
mittee,  having  taken  the  chair,  called  upon  the  Secretary  to  read  a 
letter  from  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  the  out-going  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  which  he  expressed  his  regret  that  the  unfortunate  coinci¬ 
dence  of  the  Annual  Meetings  of  the  Cambrian  Association  at  Car¬ 
narvon,  the  Archaeological  Institute  at  Hereford,  and  the  Somerset¬ 
shire  Society  at  Bridgwater,  within  the  same  week,  and  a  previous 
engagement  to  attend  the  last,  prevented  him  from  resigning  the 
chair,  -as  he  had  wished  to  do,  in  person. 

Sir  LI.  Turner  then  rose  to  apologise  for  the  unavoidable  absence 
of  the  President-Elect,  the  Rirfit  Hon.  Lord  Clarence  Paget,  who 
had  been  detained  in  London  by  important  business. 

The  Rev.  E.  L.  Barnwell  proposed  that  Professor  Babington, 
F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  F.S.A.,  be  the  acting  President  of  the  Meeting  ;  and 
this  was  seconded  by  Sir  LI.  Turner,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Professor  Babington,  on  taking  the  chair,  said  that  in  one  sense 
he  was  sorry  to  be  asked  to  occupy  the  chair  as  he  had  made  no 
preparation  to  do  so,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  he  felt  it  to  be  a 
high  honour  conferred  upon  him.  It  was  not  many  days  since  he 
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was  informed  of  the  probability  of  his  having  to  aet  as  President, 
and  therefore  he  had  been  unable  to  prepare  any  address  such  as 
was  expected  of  the  President.  They  had  heard  most  admirable 
addresses  from  the  last  two  Presidents,  and  doubtless  they  had  come 
expecting  an  excellent  one  on  this  occasion.  The  remarks  which 
he  was  about  to  make  must  be  quite  ex  tempore,  as  he  had  only  had 
time  to  note  down  a  few  points  on  his  way  to  Carnarvon,  when  he 
had,  of  course,  no  books  to  consult.  Some  of  those  present  might 
recollect  the  Meeting  held  in  this  town  twenty-nine  years  since, 
when  several  distinguished  Irish  and  other  archaeologists,  now 
deceased,  were  present,  and  rendered  the  Meeting  peculiarly  strong 
in  all  respects.  Among  them  were  Mr.  Petrie,  Dr.  Todd,  Lord 
Dungannon,  Mr.  C.  H.  Hartshorne,  and  Sir  S.  R.  Glyn.  It  was, 
however,  gratifying  to  find  that  others  have  risen  up  to  take  their 
places.  The  work  of  these  Meetings  was  always  difficult,  because 
so  much  depended  upon  the  weather.  If  the  very  interesting  pro¬ 
gramme  now  given  to  them  was  able  to  be  carried  out,  we  should 
see  much  to  instruct.  This  county  possessed  many  very  fine  en¬ 
trenchments,  forts,  or  even  he  might  say  towns,  of  the  prehistoric 
.period.  According  to  his  view  these  ancient  works  presented  three 
types  very  distinguishable  from  each  other: — 1.  The  simple  earth¬ 
work  formed  of  earth  or  stones,  or  both  intermixed,  forming  banks 
and  ditches.  These  were  probably  of  very  early  date,  although 
they  were  occupied  by  successive  tribes  or  races  of  men.  They  are 
often  not  easily  distinguishable  from  much  more  modern  encamp¬ 
ments.  (2.)  The  next  class  of  works  was  formed  of  earth  and 
stones  ;  but  against  the  outer  slope  of  the  bank  very  large  upright 
stones  were  placed.  In  most  cases  the  greater  number,  probably, 
of  these  large  stones  have  been  broken  up  and  used  for  building  or 
fencing  purposes.  Very  many  have  been  destroyed  recently.  Dinas 
Dinorwig  is  an  example  of  this  class.  (3.)  The  third  kind  of  forti¬ 
fication  consisted  of  well  built  dry-stone  walls,  often  of  considerable 
height  and  thickness.  Tre  ’r  Ceiri  is  a  beautiful  example,  as  also 
the  fortress  on  Penmaenmawr.  In,  and  associated  with,  this  kind 
of  fortress  (alone  ?),  hut-circles  are  usually  found.  The  wonderful 
fortresses  in  the  Irish  Isles  of  Aran  {Arcliceologia  Gambrensis,  Ser.III, 
vol.  iv,  p.  96)  are  magnificent  examples  of  this  class.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  these  three  kinds  of  works  are  of  different  ages, 
and  succeeded  each  other  in  the  above  order.  If  so,  how  old  must 
the  first  class  be,  since  the  third  is  altogether  prehistoric  ?  The 
Celtic  people  seem  to  have  found  them  where  they  stand,  but  may 
have  made  use  of  them.  They  gave  legendary  names  to  them,  as 
they  also  did  to  many  cromlechs,  for  their  history  was  lost  with  the 
expulsion  of  the  preceding  inhabitants.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
account  which  states  that  the  forts  in  Aran  are  at  least  as  old  as 
the  Christian  era  is  correct,  and  they  may  be  very  much  older.  If, 
-therefore,  as  we  may  fairly  believe,  Penmaenmawr  and  others  like  it, 
are  of  such  an  age,  how  old  must  the  earlier  works  have  been  ? 
May  they  not  probably  be  pre-Arian  ?  He  then  concluded  by  men- 
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tioning  some  Roman  and  ecclesiastical  remains  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood. 

Mr.  Williams  Mason  demurred  to  the  nationality  attributed  by  the 
President  to  cromlechs  and  stone-works,  and  held  that  the  earth¬ 
works  along  the  sea-coast  should  be  assigned  to  the  Gaels,  and  the 
stone-works  to  the  Cymry,  and  instanced  Caswallon’s  Wall  at  Holy- 
head  as  a  case  in  point,  confirmatory  of  at  least  a  portion  of  this 
theory.  The  Britons,  Brithwyr,  and  Piets,  were  only  different 
names  for  the  same  race. 

Mr.  Elias  Owen  wished  to  know  how  Mr.  Mason  accounted  for 
the  cromlech-builders  of  the  present  day  in  India.  Were  they,  too, 
Cymry  ? 

Mr.  Howell  Lloyd,  referring  to  the  terms  “  Lloegr”  and 
“  Ligures”,  which  had  been  mentioned  by  one  of  the  speakers, 
drew  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the  fact  that  to  this  day  the 
Welsh,  while  calling  the  English  “  Saxons”,  call  England  “  Lloegr”, 
and  suggested  that  this  name  may  have  been  derived  from  the 
occupation  of  a  portion  of  the  island  by  the  tribe  known  to  the 
Romans  as  the  “  Ligures”,  who  in  fact  inhabited  a  part  of  the 
country  bordering  on  the  Loire,  called  “  Liger”  by  the  Romans. 
The  immigration  of  the  Lloegrwys  into  Britain  was  spoken  of  in  the 
Triads  as  posterior  to  that  of  the  Cymry,  and  the  people  described 
as  being  of  mixed  blood,  or,  at  least,  not  of  the  same  pure  Celtic 
stock  as  the  Cymry.  In  connection  with  the  vexed  question  of  the 
rise  and  origin  of  cromlechs,  Mr.  Lloyd  gave  a  slight  outline  of  the 
argument  of  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor,  in  his  work  entitled  Etimscan  Be- 
seaixhes,  showing  that  the  Etruscan  mode  of  burial  in  chambered 
huts  and  caves  was  a  survival  of  the  original  method  of  sepulture  by 
Turanian  nations ;  first  in  the  tent  and  afterwards  in  the  stone  hut 
in  which  the  persons  so  buried  had  dwelt  during  life.  And  he 
suggested  that  the  mode  of  burial  in  earth-covered  cromlechs  seemed 
to  be  based  on  the  same  principle,  and  that  an  argument  might  be 
founded  on  it  in  favour  of  the  hypothesis  that  the  cromlechs  were 
constructed  by,  and  consequently  the  countries  where  they  are  found 
occupied  by,  a  Turanian  people. 

Mr.  Thomas  compared  with  the  distinction  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Lloyd  between  the  Welsh  name  of  England  Lloegr^  and  its  inhabit¬ 
ants  the  Saeson,  the  corresponding  case  of  Ireland,  where  the  island 
is  called  Y  Werddo7i,  and  its  people  Gwyddelod.  The  comparatively 
recent  immigration  of  the  Saxons  into  Lloegr  may  justify  the  analogy 
that  the  Gwyddelod  were  by  no  means  the  original  occupants  of 
Y  Werddon,  but  the  generic  name  by  which  they  are  known  to  the 
Cymry.  Their  names  are  connected  in  this  country  with  remark¬ 
able  works,  both  in  earth  and  stone,  called  Cyttiau,  Muriau,  and 
Eglwysi  Gw3Mdelod.  The  stone  works,  notably  those  on  Treceiri  and 
Penmaen  Mawr,  have  been  well  compared  by  the  President  with 
those  on  the  Isle  of  Arran,  and  denominated  Firbolgic  ;  thus  con¬ 
necting  them  with  the  small  dark-visaged  Basques  or  Iberians.  Of 
the  classes  of  this  little  known  race  one  was  called  the  Fir  Gaillian, 
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the  men  of  the  spear,  the  warrior  caste ;  another  Fir  Domnhan,  the 
men  of  the  pits,  the  labouring  and  artificer  caste  ;  and  it  is  probably 
their  work  that  we  have  in  the  Cyttiau  and  the  Muriau.  There  was 
one  period  connected  with  the  history  of  this  county  that  required 
elucidation,  and  it  ought  to  be  forthcoming ;  but  it  could  only  be  by 
the  aid  of  local  knowledge,  customs,  and  traditions  illustrative  of 
the  social  condition  indicated  therein  :  he  meant  the  privileges  of 
the  men  of  Arvon,  “  Breiniau  Gwyr  Arvon,”  and  such  elucidation, 
he  hoped,  might  be  forthcoming  in  the  course  of  this  meeting. 

The  President  then  called  on  the  Secretary  to  read 

THE  ANNUAL  KEPORT,  1877. 

When  the  Association  held  its  second  annual  meeting  at  Car¬ 
narvon,  twenty-nine  years  ago,  it  was  then  in  the  freshness  of  its 
youth,  and  had  not  yet  completed  the  third  volume  of  its  Journal. 
It  has  now  attained  a  vigorous  manhood,  and  has  issued  more  than 
thirty  annual  volumes,  besides  several  supplemental  ones,  of  no 
mean  interest  and  value.  One  of  these,  The  Celtic  Remains,  com¬ 
piled  by  the  eminent  antiquary,  Lewis  Morris,  and  edited  by  Mr. 
Silvan  Evans,  will  be  brought  to  a  close  during  the  current  year. 
The  Original  Documents,  which  had  been  suspended,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  completion  of  the  Remains,  have  been  resumed  ;  and 
Nordeni’s  Survey  has  now  attained  a  length  of  more  than  350  closely 
printed  pages,  of  great  local  interest  for  the  topography  of  Maelor 
Gymraeg.  Much  more,  however,  remains  to  exhaust  the  Survey, 
and  there  is  no  lack  of  other  material  awaiting  the  time  and  con¬ 
venience  of  the  Association.  The  value  and  interest  of  the  articles 
contributed  to  the  Journal  have  by  no  means  diminished,  and  the 
volumes  contain  such  a  mass  of  information  on  all  matters  relating 
to  Wales,  that  their  careful  study  is  essential  for  anyone  who  would 
treat  at  all  thoroughly  of  Welsh  history  in  its  many  bearings.  Such 
use  has  been  largely  made  and  gracefully  acknowledged  in  many 
independent  works,  which  its  members  have  published  within  the 
last  year:  such  as  the  very  able  Lectures  on  Welsh  Philology,  by  the 
first  Professor  of  Celtic  at  Oxford ;  the  Lapidarium  WallicE,  by 
another  most  distinguished  Professor  in  the  same  University ;  and 
Mr.  Murray’s  new  edition  of  by  far  the  best  and  most  reliable  Hand¬ 
book  to  South  Wales.  Another  work  of  much  research  has  also  been 
issued,  Canon  Bridgeman’s  History  of  the  Princes  of  South  Wales, 
and  we  are  happy  to  announce  that  the  learned  historian  of  Maelor 
Gymraeg  has  nearly  ready  for  the  press  the  first  volume  of  The  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Princes,  the  Lords  Marchers,  and  the  Ancient  Nobility  of 
Powys  Fadog,  on  the  Ancient  Lords  of  Arivystli,  Gydewaun,  and  Meir- 
ionijdd.  The  Association  desires  to  express  its  thanks  to  the  Rev. 
Hugh  Prichard  for  the  admirable  illustrations  to  his  article  on  Braich 
y  Ddinas,  and  to  Mr.  R.  W.  Banks,  for  that  of  Skenfrith  Castle. 

“  During  the  past  year  death  has  removed  three  very  valued  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association — Dr.  John  Stuart,  the  founder  of  the  Spald- 
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ing  Club,  and  the  learned  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Scotland  ;  Mr.  Talbot  Bury,  the  eminent  architect ;  and  Dean  Wil¬ 
liams  of  Llandaff,  the  able  champion  of  the  Church  in  Wales,  and 
the  loving  restorer  of  his  cathedral,  which  our  late  President  has 
so  fully  and  so  well  described.  Nine  other  members  have,  within 
the  same  period,  withdrawn  from  the  Association  ;  but  the  following 
new  members  are  submitted  for  confirmation  at  this  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing  : — 

^‘Noeth  Wales. 

St.  Asaph,  The  Lord  Bishop  of. 

Banks,  W.  Lawrence,  Esq.,  Talgwynedd,  Anglesey. 

Griffith,  Rev.  G.  W.,  Llangurig  Vicarage,  Montgom. 

Hancock,  Thos.  Wm.,  Esq.,  Llanrhaiadr  Mochnant,  Denb. 

Hughes,  Geo.  Jones,  Esq.,  Llanerchymedd,  Anglesey. 

Jones,  Mortimer,  Col.,  Plas  Newydd,  Llanfair,  Denb. 

Jones,  Evan  Parry,  Esq.,  Blaenau,  Merionethsh. 

Trevor,  Rev.  Thos.  Warren,  M.A.,  Penmen  Vic.,  Anglesey. 

“  South  Wales. 

Crawshay,  Mrs.,  Dan  y  Parc,  Brecknocksh. 

Chalinder,  W.  E.,  Esq.,  Llanelly. 

Cook,  Herbert  D.,  Esq.,  Clydach,  Glamorg. 

Edwards,  Rev.  A.  G.,  M.A.,  Llandover^^,  Carmarthen. 

Green,  Francis,  Esq.,  Oaklands,  Carmarthensh. 

James,  W.  P.,  Esq.,  The  Lindens,  Canton,  Glamorg. 

Jones,  Edward,  Esq.,  Ty  Mawr,  Aberdare,  do. 

Jones,  John,  Esq.,  Glannant,  Merthyr,  do. 

Joseph,  D.,  Esq.,  Treherbert. 

Taylor,  Chas.,  Esq.,  Merthyr. 

“  Monmouthshiee  and  the  Maeches. 

Bellamy,  Mrs.,  The  Castle,  Abergavenny. 

Davies,  Rev.  John,  Pandy,  Monmouthsh. 

Lloyd,  W.  H.,  Esq.,  Pontypool,  do. 

Price,  Rev.  W.,  Llangwm  Ucha,  do. 

“  England,  etc. 

Lewis,  Rev.  S.  S.,  M.A.,  Corpus  Christi  College,  Camb. 

Simeon,  M.  Leonard,  Berlin. 

Walford,  Ambrose  B.,  Esq.,  Balham. 

“  It  is  proposed  that  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  be  a  Patron  of 
the  Association  ;  and  that,  in  consideration  of  distinguished  services 
to  archaeology,  the  following  members  be  elected  Vice-Presidents  : 

Evans,  John,  E.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  D.C.L. 

Skene,  W.  F.,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  LL.D.,  E.S.A*. 

Babington,  C.  C.,  Esq.,  M.A.,  E.R.S.,  F.S.A. 

“  Into  the  vacancies  on  the  Committee  caused  by  Messrs.  Bury, 
Mayer,  and  Prichard,  and  Dr.  Griffiths,  the  Committee  propose  the 
election  of 
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Turner,  Sir  Llewelyn 
Rhys,  Professor,  M.A. 

Bridgeman,  Rev.  Canon,  Hon.  Gr.  T.,  M.A. 
Allen,  J.  Romilly,  Esq. 

“  The  following  Secretaries  are  also  proposed  for  approval  : 


Scotland  . Mr.  Josh.  Anderson,  Edinburgh. 

Carnarvonshire  ...Hon.  F.  Gr.  Wynn 

Flintshire . T.  Morgan  Owen,  M.A. 

Cardiganshire . Rev.  Prof.  Edmondes,  M.A, 


Carmarthenshire... Rev.  Aaron  Roberts,  M.A. 

Pembrokeshire  ...F.  Lloyd  Phillips,  Esq. 

Glamorganshire  ...J.  T.  Dilwyn  Llewelyn,  Esq. 

“  The  Laws  of  the  Association,  which  were  ordered  to  be  revised 
at  the  last  Annual  Meeting,  have  been  issued  to  members  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  that  instruction. 

“  The  Cambrian  Association  cannot  close  this  Report  without 
expressing  its  satisfaction  at  the  progress  which  the  study  of  archae¬ 
ology  is  making  along  its  border-lands,  as  evidenced  by  the  forma¬ 
tion,  within  the  last  twelve  months,  of  no  less  than  three  new 
archaeological  societies,  viz.,  the  Shropshire,  the  Herefordshire,  and 
the  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Societies.” 

Professor  Westwood,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  Report,  con¬ 
gratulated  the  Association  on  its  prosperous  position,  and  drew 
attention  to  the  engravings  which  embellished  the  walls,  prepared 
for  the  Second  Part  of  the  La^idarium  Wallice,  which  was  nearly 
ready  for  issue. 

It  was  seconded  by  Mr.  T.  G.  Horris,  and  carried  unanimously. 


TUESDAY,  AUGUST  7th. 

At  9.45  A.M.,  amid  pouring  rain,  a  considerable  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  and  friends  started  ofi‘  by  train  for  Llangybi  Station  en  route 
to  Cam  Pentyrch,  and  for  Pwllheli  en  route  to  Tre  Ceiri  and  the 
Llannor  Stones.  The  down-pour,  however,  continued  so  heavy  that 
a  large  number  of  the  party  returned  to  Carnarvon  by  the  next 
train,  and  five  members  only  ventured  on  the  principal  excursion. 
The  first  object  of  their  examination  was  the  cromlech  on  a  farm 
near  the  Four  Crosses,  which  still  hands  down  the  monument  in  its 
name.  It  had  previously  been  visited  during  the  Portmadoc  Meet¬ 
ing  (1867,  p.  481)  ;  but  no  notice  is  there  taken  of  the  curious 
avenue  of  stones,  138  feet  in  length  by  16  feet  in  average  width,  by 
which  it  was  approached,  and  some  of  which  appear  to  have  formed 
at  one  time  smaller  cromlechs  of  their  own. 

The  old  church  of  Llanaelhaiarn  has,  by  the  addition  of  north  and 
south  chantries,  been  converted  from  a  simple  parallelogram  to  the 
form  of  a  T.  The  chancel-screen  and  choir-seats  in  part  still  remain. 
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and  there  are  on  the  east  wall  two  rude  slabs  which  appear  to  have 
supported  images.  The  stoup  remains  in  situ,  near  the  south  door; 
for  which,  however,  the  west  door  has  been  substituted  as  the  main 
entrance  to  the  church.  The  deep  splay  of  the  east  window  (a  tri¬ 
plet)  is  worthy  of  notice  ;  and  on  the  wall  of  the  north  transept  is 
a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  John  Evans,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Bangor, 
1702-15,  born  at  Bias  Du  in  Llanarmon,  and  at  one  time  rector  of 
this  parish  and  a  benefactor  to  its  charities.  He  was  translated  to 
Meath  in  1715. 

The  inscribed  stone  discovered  in  Gardd  y  Sant,^  and  described 
and  figured  by  Professor  Westwood  {ArclLceologia  Gambrensis,  1867, 
p.  342),  now  occupies  a  somewhat  perilous  position  in  the  old  school¬ 
room,  whence  we  strongly  hope  it  may  be  transferred  to  the  church 
for  security  and  preservation.  The  lettering,  read  by  Professor 
Westwood  as  ahortvseimetiaco,  and  by  Professor  Rhys  (1874,  p.246) 
as  a^hORTVSEImetiaco,  was  read  on  the  present  occasion  as 

ALHORTVSELMETIALCO- 
HIO  lACET 

A  subsequent  examination  by  Professors  Westwood  and  Rhys  and 
Mr.  Robinson,  has  decided  in  favour  of  aliortvs  elmetiaco  hio 

lACET. 

On  the  road-side  towards  Nevin,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  village,  and  on  the  left  hand  side,  is  the  holy  well  of  the  place, 
Ffyunon  Aelhaiarn,  a  bright,  bubbling  spring  of  beautiful  water, 
enclosed  by  a  square  wall  about  6  feet  high,  with  a  stone  bench 
along  its  inner  side,  and  recesses  above  for  the  goods,  and,  it  may 
be,  the  offerings  of  pilgrims.  A  similar  one  occurs  at  Clynnog, 
dedicated  to  St.  Beuno,  on  the  Carnarvon  side  of  the  village ;  and 
another  at  Capel  Fair  in  Aberdaron.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that  a  regu¬ 
lar  series  may  be  traced  along  the  whole  course  of  the  pilgrims’ 
route  from  Chester  through  Holywell,  and  by  Ffynnon  Asa  to  the 
Holy  Isle  of  Bardsey. 

The  steady  down-pour,  alternating  with  driving  clouds,  allowed 
but  small  opportunity  for  examining  the  curious  remains  of  Tre- 
ceiri.  The  difficulty  of  the  ascent,  taken  over  the  zigzag  lines  of 
loose  stones,  gave,  however,  a  good  idea  of  the  strategic  skill  em¬ 
ployed  on  its  defence  on  this  particular  side.  The  walls  and  counter¬ 
walls  by  which  the  entrances  were  covered  have  been  described 
and  illustrated  by  Mr.  Jones  Parry  in  the  volume  for  1855,  and  by 
Mr.  Barnwell  in  the  Journal  for  1871,  p.  66.  The  ground-plan  of 

^  The  name  of  the  place  where  this  stone  was  found,  “  Gardd  y  Sant” 
(the  Saint’s  Garden),  the  peculiar  form  of  the  conjoint  tv,  and  the  local 
pronunciation  of  the  name  of  the  village,  suggest  the  idea  that  this  was 
looked  upon  as  the  founder’s  tombstone,  and  that  his  name  has  been  super¬ 
seded  by  the  better  known  Aelhaiarn.  In  this  same  district  we  have 
other  founders,  “  Edeyrn”  in  Eterni,  and  “Gwnodl”  in  Vendesetli;  both  in¬ 
scriptions  at  Ty  Corniog  in  Llannor. — Editor. 
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the  outworks  and  the  inner  buildings^  we  reproduce  for  the  twofold 
purpose  of  refreshing  the  memory  of  those  who  performed  that  pil¬ 
grimage,  and  of  general  comparison  with  the  kindred  works  on 
Penmaenmawr,  so  well  described  by  Mr.  Prichard,  and  admirably 
illustrated  in  the  present  volume  of  the  Journal.  The  grand  situa¬ 
tion,  the  outworks,  the  enclosing  wall  with  its  banquet  and  its  sally¬ 
ports,  the  curious  and  extensive  range  of  inner  buildings,  well 
repay  any  amount  of  toil  involved  in  the  ascent,  and  they  leave  still 
ringing  in  the  mindthe  unsatisfied  questions,  Who  were  the  builders  ? 
Whence  did  they  come  ?  Whither  did  they  go  ?  When  did  they 
live  ?  What  was  their  story  ? 

Missing  the  train  at  Pwllheli  by  a  few  minutes,  gave  the  party 
the  opportunity  of  visiting  the  interesting  old  church  of  Abererch, 
drawn  and  described  by  Mr.  Longueville  Jones  in  the  volume  for 
1856.  The  carved  stall-end,  the  rude  font,  the  old  chest,  the  incised 
sepulchral  slab,  all  remain  as  they  were  ;  and  the  whole  fabric  has 
so  far  escaped  the  chances  of  restoration.  When  the  turn  does 
come,  may  it  be  done  not  only  well  but  wisely,  and  with  due  regard 
to  the  characteristic  features  of  the  edifice. 

Another  party  made  for  the  inscribed  stones  at  Penprys  near 
Llannor.  One  of  these  was  found  serving  as  a  gatepost  to  the 
entrance  of  the  churchyard,  and  had  been  in  consequence  much 
damaged.  It  was,  however,  read  by  Professor  Rhys  and  Mr.  Robin¬ 
son  as 

FIGVLINI  FI  LI 
LOCV  ...  TI 
hie  lACIT 

“hie”  being  in  minuscules.  But  the  two  other  stones  could  not  be 
found  in  the  field  where  they  were  last  seen.  They  have  probably 
been  buried,  either  to  preserve  them  or  to  get  them  out  of  the  way. 

At  Pentre  Uchaf,  not  far  from  this  place,  is  a  half-ruined  building 
of  dry,  massive  masonry.  The  immense  size  of  the  fireplace  and 
chimney  show  that  it  was  once  a  house  of  importance,  consisting 
probably  of  little  more  than  a  great  hall,  the  room  now  existing, 
only  half  of  which  is  roofed  in.  In  the  wall  of  a  neighbouring  cot¬ 
tage  is  inserted  a  stone  with  the  date  (1594),  and  the  initials  H.  D., 
which  may  have  been  brought  from  Pentre,  and  thus  preserved,  as 
the  cottage  in  the  wall  of  which  is  the  stone  is  evidently  a  much 
later  building. 

In  anticipation  of  there  being  many  likely  to  form  the  Cam  Pen- 
tyreh  excursion,  the  Rev.  Geo.  Armstrong  Williams  had  provided 
carriages  for  their  conveyance ;  but  when  the  train  arrived  at  Llan- 
gybi  Station,  only  two  got  out — viz.,  the  Rev.  W.  Wynn  Williams 
and  the  Rev.  Lewis  Williams  ;  and  as  the  rain  was  descending  in 
torrents,  they  were  glad  to  shelter  under  his  hospitable  roof.  The 

*  A  measurement  taken  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Smith  of  the  little  cupboard  (en¬ 
graved,  1871,  p.  85),  showed  the  dimensions  to  be  one  foot  seven  inches  in 
width  and  height,  not  two  feet  seven  inches,  as  there  stated. 

4th  SER.,  VOL.  VIII, 
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weather  clearing  a  little  at  1.30,  they  sallied  forth,  passing  through 
the  churchyard  of  Llangybi,  and  noticing  the  fine  east  window  of 
the  church,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  well  cared  for  in  the  restora¬ 
tion — a  work  for  which  Mr.  Williams  is  making  great  exertions, 
and  one  which  we  commend  to  those  of  our  members  who  may  have 
the  will  and  the  means  to  help  ;  only  premising  that  Mr.  Kennedy’s 
name  as  the  proposed  architect  is  a  guarantee  that  all  the  distinc¬ 
tive  features  of  the  ancient  structure  will  be  duly  respected.  Fol¬ 
lowing  a  footpath  bearing  north-west  from  the  churchyard,  they 
came,  at  about  a  field’s  length,  to  a  sparkling  brook,  spanning  which 
is  the  sarn  or  causeway  leading  to  Ffynon  Cyhi.  The  building  is 
oblong,  somewhat  rounded  at  the  corners,  and  had  evidently  origin¬ 
ally  a  coved,  overhanging  roof.  There  are  squared  niches,  seven 
in  number,  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  probably  used  as  seats  for 
those  waiting  their  turn  to  use  the  healing  waters.  There  are  steps 
down  to  the  level  of  the  water  still  visible  on  two  sides,  and  they 
were  probably  continued  all  round  originally.  The  water,  of  pel¬ 
lucid  clearness,  wells  up  from  a  strong  spring  at  the  north-east  end 
of  the  building,  and  it  is  so  cold  that  it  is  with  difficulty  that  the 
hand  can  be  kept  immersed  for  even  a  short  time. 

From  thence  they  went  on  up  the  hill  to  Cadair  Gyhij  Cyhi’ s 
Chair — a  naturally-formed  boulder,  but  bearing  a  striking  resem¬ 
blance  to  an  armed  chair.  Near  at  hand  there  was  pointed  out 
what  was  said  to  be  the  entrance  to  a  cav^e,  into  which  our  informant 
said  his  dog  had  gone  some  distance.  There  was  also  an  upright 
stone  (now  prostrated),  which  seemed  to  have  marked  a  place  of 
burial.  Then  came  the  tug  of  war — viz.,  the  ascent  of  the  cairn  ; 
and  here  the  rain  began  again  to  come  down  in  torrents.  The  state 
of  the  weather  precluded  the  making  any  very  careful  survey,  but 
enough  was  seen  to  show  that  since  the  time  when  the  description  of 
the  place  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  Cambrian  Archseological 
Association,  much  destruction  of  the  stonework  had  taken  place  : 
one  circular  enclosure  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall  having  been  Com¬ 
pletely  wrecked,  and  the  stones  in  many  other  places  are  much  tossed 
about. 

Mr.  Armstrong  Williams  mentioned  the  remains  of  a  well  outside 
the  fortification  on  the  south  side,  but  the  party  failed  to  find  it. 
Descending  and  passing  through  Llangybi  village,  the  station  was 
reached  at  3.30,  and  a  move  was  made  to  Afonwen,  in  order  to  visit 
the  “  circular  mound”,  distant  about  a  mile  north-north-east  from  the 
station.  This  earthwork  is  situated  upon  a  slope  inclining  to  the 
south-south-west,  and  is  within  about  300  yards  of  the  pool  (now 
nearly  drained),  wffiich  formerly  came  much  nearer.  It  is  called 
Y  Domen  Faiur,  and  is  on  a  farm  of  Lord  Newborough’s  named  Gian 
Llynau.  Traces  of  interment  have  been  met  with,  it  was  said,  in 
a  field  between  the  “  Domen”  and  the  house.  The  outer  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  earthwork  at  the  level  of  the  ditch  is  about  185  yards. 
Its  heiglit  at  the  side  next  the  sea  is  about  25  ft.  ;  but  the  ditch 
does  not  extend  here,  being  unnecessary.  On  the  land  side,  encircling 
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it  for  three  parts  of  the  distance,  the  ditch'is  about  12  ft.  broad,  and 
its  depth  below  the  level  of  the  field,  to  the  north,  is  nearly  6  ft. 
The  entrance,  as  far  as  it  is  traceable,  faces  south-east,  winding  up 
out  of  the  ditch.  The  summit  is  hollowed  out,  somewhat  open 
towards  the  sea,  but  all  other  sides  are  protected  by  the  earthwork, 
which,  where  highest,  is  12  ft.  high  from  the  inside  level.  The 
diameter  inside  is  50  ft.  There  are  no  traces  inside  of  any  building, 
out  there  are  appearances  as  of  recent  digging.  It  is  in  the  parish 
jf  Llanystymdwy. 

At  the  evening  meeting  Professor  Rhys,  after  giving  a  brief 
account  of  the  excursion  to  Llannor  and  Penprys,  alluded  to  the 
discussion  of  the  previous  evening,  and  expressed  surprise  at  being 
asked  to  believe  so  many  improbable  things  at  a  time,  as  the  identity 
of  the  Ligures  with  the  Lloegrwys — a  confusion  which  no  real  philo¬ 
logist  could  be  led  into — and  that  of  the  Silures  with  the  Piets,  as  if 
it  had  been  proved  who  the  Piets  were,  or  that  they  had  anything  to 
do  with  Southern  Britain. 

Professor  Westwood  exhibited  proof  impressions  of  the  twenty 
plates  for  the  second  part  of  his  Lapidarium  WallicE,  directing  atten¬ 
tion  to’several  of  the  stones  therein  represented,  as  interesting  either 
from  their  novelty  or  from  various  circumstances  connected  with 
them.  Amongst  these  was  the  cross  standing  on  the  south  side  of 
the  church  of  Llangrallo  or  Coychurch,  on  the  shaft  of  which  he  had 
discovered  the  name  of  “Ebisar” — a  name  found  also  upon  one  of 
the  Llantwit  stones,  where  it  had  universally  been  read  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  another  name,  “  Samuel,”  and  had  been  supposed  to  be  a 
misspelling  of  the  word  “  excisor”  or  sculptor  of  the  stone.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  the  Coychurch  cross  had,  during  the  past  spring,  been  de¬ 
stroyed,  by  the  falling  of  the  tower  and  south  transept  of  the  church — 
an  event  the  more  deplorable,  as  the  church  had  been  restored  (!) 
only  seven  years  previously,  at  a  cost  of  XI, 800.  Another  instance 
of  modern  restoration  was  exhibited  in  the  tombstone  of  Bishop 
William  de  Brewsa,  from  which  the  canopy  with  his  inscribed  name, 
“  *wiLLELM  DE  Brewsa  Ep’s  La”  had  been  cut  away,  in  order  to  fit 
the  now  nameless  eflBgy  into  a  niche  in  the  south  wall  of  the  rebuilt 
cathedral  of  Llandaff.  The  CATUC  stone  (referred  to  in  Arch.  Camb., 
1862,  pp.  52  and  156,  as  the  “  Canog”  stone  at  Llandevaelog  Yach) 
had  been  inadvertently  (!)  built  with  the  letters  inwards  into  the 
arch,  between  the  nave  and  tower  of  the  church,  whilst  another  in¬ 
scribed  stone  of  considerable  size  was  interred  in  the  foundation  of 
the  new  church  at  Llanfrynach,  because  the  masons  could  not  make 
anything  of  the  inscription.  It  is  also  to  be  feared  that  the  “  Yalens” 
stone  at  Tretower  has  also  disappeared  during  the  rebuilding  of  the 
church.  Other  stones,  recorded  in  the  second  part  of  the  Lapida¬ 
rium  Wallioe,  have  also  disappeared — namely,  Edward  Lhuyd’s 
stone,  sent  from  Caerphilly  Castle  to  the  Oxford  Museum  ;  the 
Yaenor  stone,  and  the  Pen  y  Mynydd  stone. 

Several  hitherto  unpublished  stones  were  illustrated,  including  the 
“  Yecti  films  Guan”  stone  at  Llanmadoc,  at  the  western  extremity 
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of  Gower  ;  the  latter  name  being  considered  by  Professor  Westwood 
as  identical  with  that  of  St.  Govan,  whose  promontory  (on  which  is 
the  little  chapel  which  still  bears  his  name,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
Swansea  Bay)  is  visible  from  the  high  ground  at  Llanraadoc.  The 
Professor,  however,  doubted  whether  St.  Govan  would  be  identified 
with  Sir  Gawaine  of  the  King  Arthur  cycle  of  romances,  as  had 
been  proposed  by  several  popular  writers. 

The  hitherto  unknown,  although  beautifully  ornamented  stone  at 
Llangevelach,  and  the  Pen  yr  Allt  stone,  recently  partially  illustrated 
in  the  Arch.  Camh.  by  Mr.  Robinson,  were  fully  figured,  and  the 
singular  coped  tomb  of  stone  at  New  Castle  Church,  Bridgend,  w^as 
republished,  including  the  long  inscription,  in  two  lines,  along  the 
side  of  the  stem  of  the  cross,  omitted  in  the  figures  of  this  monument 
published  in  the  Arch.  Camh.  1873,  p.  193. 

A  complete  figure  was  also  exhibited  of  the  singularly  sculptured 
stone  at  Llanhamlach,  with  two  human  figures  standing  at  the 
sides  of  an  ornamental  cross,  which  had  been  doubtfully  considered 
as  Adam  and  Eve  standing  at  the  sides  of  the  Tree  of  Life  ;  but 
which  Professor  Westwood  considered  to  represent  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  St.  John  standing  beside  the  Cross.  Figures  were  also 
given  of  the  inscribed  fonts  of  Biecknock  Priory,  and  Patrishowand 
Devynock  churches.  The  Professor  concluded  his  remarks  by  calling 
for  greater  care  to  be  taken  of  these  early  monuments  throughout 
the  Principality  than  had  hitherto  been  done. 


WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  8. 

The  first  point  in  this  day’s  programme  was  “  Dinas  Dinoethwy”, 
or  as  it  is  sometimes  also  written  “  Dinoethwr”  and  “  Dinoethni” — 
an  oblong  earthwork  that  occupies  a  spur  of  the  rising  ground  be¬ 
tween  the  sea  level  and  the  slopes  of  Moel  Tryfan.  The  position  is 
an  important  one,  as  it  overlooks  a  wide  extent  of  country  ;  and  it 
was  rendered  easily  defensible  by  the  low  marsh  land  that  surrounds 
it  on  three  sides,  and  by  an  artificial  swamp  that  protected  it  on  the 
east,  and  is  now  being  drained  by  the  line  of  railway.  The  specu¬ 
lum  or  watch  point  stood  at  the  south-west  angle. 

The  beautiful  new  church  at  Llandwrog,  built  in  1860  by  Lord 
Newborough,  in  memory  of  his  wife,  was  next  visited.  It  is  cruci¬ 
form  in  plan  and  collegiate  in  character ;  handsome  stalls  occupy 
all  the  sides  of  the  nave  and  transepts,  and  a  rich  iron  screen  divides 
the  nave  from  the  chancel,  on  the  south  side  of  which  is  the  Glynlli- 
von  chapel,  with  the  family  monuments  and  some  rich  specimens 
of  Spanish  leather  work.  The  tower  stands  at  the  west  end,  and  is 
surmounted  by  a  graceful  spire  ;  beneath  it  is  the  principal  entrance. 
In  marked  contrast  to  Llandwrog  stands  the  venerable  collegiate 
church  ot  Clynnog,  visited  immediately  afterwards,  and  already 
described  in  the  volume  of  the  Journal  for  1849.  Since  that  date, 
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however,  the  church  has  been  restored,  with  due  regard  to  its  archi¬ 
tectural  requirements,  as  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  Perpendicular 
of  Henry  VII’s  time  ;  and  not  heedless  of  its  earlier  remains  of  De¬ 
corated  work.  Un mentioned  in  the  above  account,  may  be  noticed 
a  small  squint  from  the  newel  staircase,  leading  to  the  roodloft  and. 
the  roof,  now  closed  up ;  and  also  a  slanting  opening  from  the  room 
above  the  north  porch  into  the  nave.  On  the  east  wall  is  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  William  Glynne,  with  his  family  carved  in  stone,  and  re¬ 
presented  in  a  kneeling  posture.  There  is  also  in  the  south  tran¬ 
sept  an  altar  tomb  to  his  son-in-law.  Governor  Twistleton  of  Den¬ 
bigh  ;  but  the  tomb  of  St.  Beuno,  described  as  then  existing  in  his 
chapel,  has  been  removed,  we  are  grieved  to  say,  some  time  since 
the  Portmadoc  Meeting  in  1868,  to  form  a  misplaced  relic  at  Glyn- 
llivon.  On  this  tomb,  within  memory  of  the  writer’s  informant, 
children  afflicted  with  rickets  had  been  put  to  sleep,  after  having 
been  bathed  in  the  holy  well ;  and  the  same  authority  remembers  an 
old  man  coming  regularly  every  year  from  Llanrug  to  “  offer  for  his 
cattle”.  The  “chest”,  Cyff  Beuno  {Arch.Gamb.  1868,  p.  197),  remains 
still  on  the  floor  of  the  vestry ;  but  time  and  worms  are  making  sad 
havoc  of  it.  An  obelisk  in  the  churchyard  marks  the  grave  of  Eben 
Fardd,  the  bard  and  topographer  of  the  parish.  Adjoining  the 
churchyard,  on  its  south  side,  and  now  called  the  New  Inn,  is  the 
curious  old  house,  traditionally  known  as  the  Abbot’s  Court,  where 
doubtless,  in  early  times  many  a  weary  pilgrim  found  a  welcome 
hostelry.  The  walls  are  well  deserving  of  notice  for  their  cyclopean 
character,  and  especially  those  in  the  cellar.  The  well,  two  hundred 
yards  distant,  has  already  been  referred  to,  and  the  Bachwen  crom¬ 
lech,  about  a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  church,  has  been  described,  and 
figured  in  our  pages,  vol.  1867,  p.  152.  This  cromlech  is  remark¬ 
able  for  having  the  upper  face  of  the  capstone  covered  with  small 
cup-markings,  as  shown  in  the  woodcut  which  is  here  reproduced. 
Why  they  were  thus  cut  on  a  stone  intended  to  be  covered  up  out 
of  sight,  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture.  The  suggestion  that  the  mark¬ 
ings.  had  existed  previously  to  its  being  used  as  a  capstone  is  hardly 
admissible.  This  is  thought  to  be  the  only  instance  in  Wales  or 
elsewhere.  The  original  entrance  to  the  chamber  seems  to  have 
been  either  north  or  south,  and  not,  as  is  more  commonly  the  case, 
on  the  east.  We  regret  to  hear  that  the  occasional  annoyance  of  an 
excursion  party  is  made  by  the  occupier  a  plea  for  a  threat  to  de¬ 
stroy  this  interesting  object ;  and  we  trust  that  if  he  be  so  churlish 
as  to  persist  in  such  a  design,  he  will  be  left  to  bear  the  ignominy 
of  the  deed  himself  alone. 

The  other  cromlech  put  down  for  inspection,  at  Tanybedw,  was  not 
visited,  owing  to  shortness  of  time  ;  but  two  remarkable  military 
works,  of  earth  and  stone  respectively,  more  than  compensated  for 
the  omission.  The  first  of  these,  “  Dinas  Dinlle”,  stands  out  remark¬ 
ably  well  above  the  flat  and  sandy  coast  line,  and  is  of  great  extent. 
It  is  somewhat  oval  in  form,  is  defended  by  a  double  agger,  and  has 
its  entrance  carefully  guarded  by  a  zigzag  approach.  Originally  it 
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appears  to  have  occupied  a  smaller  space  than  at  present,  and  the 
speculum,  with  its  defence,  afterwards  enclosed  within  the  larger 
camp.  Pennant  mentions  that  a  Roman  coin  of  Allectus  was  found 
here,  and  concludes  that  it  was  a  Roman  station,  occupied  for  the 
greater  security  of  landing  men  and  provisions  for  Segontium. 
The  Rev.  P.  B.  Williams,  in  his  TourisVs  Guide  through  the  County  of 
Carnarvon,  adds  others  of  Gallienus,  Tetricus  Senior,  Tetricus  Csesar, 
and  Carausius  ;  and  speaks  of  the  Roman  road  from  hence  to  Segon¬ 
tium  as  being  uncommonly  interesting,  having  been  carried  chiefly 
over  a  flat  marsh,  once  a  morass,  and  broken  only  in  one  part  by  a 
river,  the  fort  over  which  is  at  this  day  called  Bhyd  y  Pedestri.  That 
Dinas  Dinlle  may  therefore  have  been  used  by  the  Romans  is  likely 
enough,  but  its  form  and  character  bespeak  for  it  an  earlier  origin.  For 
an  illustration,  with  a  brief  notice  of  it,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the 
first  volume  of  the  Journal,  1846,  p.  171.  The  remains  of  “  Craig  y 
Ddinas”  occupy  a  bend  of  the  river  Llyfni,  which  thus  protects  three 
sides  of  the  work,  the  fourth  being  furnished  with  a  double  foss,  and 
a  wall  of  stone.  The  whole  circuit  of  the  defences  remain,  although 
the  walls  are  much  diminished.  On  the  side,  however,  towards  the 
land  they  are  in  a  more  perfect  state,  having  some  8  ft.  or  more  of 
the  original  facing. 

The  Maenhir  in  Glynllifon  Park  was  also  visited.  It  is  of  the 
ordinary  type,  and  is  well  represented  in  the  accompanying  illustra¬ 
tion  by  Mr.  Blight.  It  is  9  ft.  high  by  12  ft.  in  circumference;  its 
eastern  or  broadest  side  being  4  ft.  in  width.  On  this  side,  at  the 
distance  of  3  ft.  from  the  stone,  and  a  depth  of  2  ft.  6  in.,  the  layer 
of  calcined  bone  mixed  with  charred  wood,  together  with  fragments 
of  the  urn  that  once  contained  them,  were  discovered  in  1875  by  the 
Hon.  F.  G.  Wynn  and  the  Rev.  W.  Wynn  Williams.  {Arch.  Camb., 
1875,  p.  381.) 

At  the  evening  meeting  Sir  Llewelyn  Turner  gave  a  lucid  account 
of  the  building  of  Carnarvon  Castle,  and  controverted  some  erroneous 
notions  relating  to  it.  The  tradition,  for  instance,  that  it  had  been 
built  within  a  year,  he  showed  from  the  character  of  different  portions 
of  the  masonry  and  from  documentary  evidence,  to  mean  that  so 
much  of  it  was  completed  within  that  time  as  to  make  it  fit  for  a 
garrison  and  the  necessary  purposes  of  defence.  On  similar  grounds 
he  explained  that  the  work  must  have  begun  simultaneously  at  both 
ends — viz.,  at  the  Queen’s  Gate  and  at  the  Eagle  Tower,  and  that 
the  lower  portion  of  the  outer  wall  and  the  circuit  of  the  town  walls 
were  built  first ;  and  not,  as  Mr.  Hartshorne  supposed,  the  inner 
wall,  which  covers  the  castle  ditch.  He  also  pointed  out  that  much 
of  the  material  of  old  Segontium  liad  been  used  up  en  masse  in  that 
older  portion.  A  further  argument  in  favour  of  this  was  deduced 
from  the  need  of  expedition  in  providing  against  attacks  from  with¬ 
out,  and  in  their  comparative  security  from  within,  inasmucli  as  the 
new  occupants  of  the  town  were  friendly  to  Edward.  When  Prince 
Madoc  ap  Llewelyn  seized  the  castle  in  1294,  he  entered  at  the 
portion  of  the  town  wall  near  the  toot  of  the  Eagle  Tower,  and  the 
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Record  OfiBce  bill  for  the  building  of  tbat  wall  de  novo  has  been  relied 
upon  as  a  proof  that  the  Eagle  Tower  itself  had  not  been  built  at  the 
time  of  Prince  Edward’s  birth,  and  therefore  that  he  could  not  have 
been  born  in  the  Eagle  Tower.  A  careful  examination  of  the 
masonry,  however,  has  shown  that  there  is  not  only  a  difference 
in  the  character  of  the  higher  and  lower  portions  of  the  curtain,  but 
that  the  upper  portion  is  not  bonded  into  the  wall  of  the  tower,  as 
the  lower  part  is ;  and  that  there  have  been,  moreover,  such  altera¬ 
tions  of  the  windows,  doorways,  and  passages,  that  the  present  plan 
is  no  proof  of  the  past  arrangement,  and  that  therefore  the  argu¬ 
ments  adduced  against  the  prince’s  birth  in  the  tower,  on  the  plea  of 
the  smallness  of  the  room  and  its  publicity,  fall  to  the  ground. 
Another  bill,  10  Edward  II,  for  covering  stones,  was  shown,  from 
the  geological  character  of  the  stones  themselves,  to  refer  to  those 
used  for  covering  the  corridors  and  not  the  tower  itself.  It  was 
further  shown  that  the  inner  wall  of  the  castle  had  been  strengthened 
by  palisading,  and  that  as  the  sea  had  formerly  come  much  more 
around  it,  ships  had  been  available  for  its  defence,  even  on  the  town 
side.  A  discussion  then  ensued,  in  which  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Williams 
Mason,  Mr.  Barnwell,  and  Mr.  Thomas  took  part,  more  particularly 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  terms  de  novo  facte,  used  for  the  curtain 
wall  near  the  eagle  tower  ;  whether  it  signified  built  new  for  the  first 
time  or  built  a, new,  by  the  renovation  of  damaged  work.  The  pre¬ 
ponderance  favoured  the  latter  construction,  and  the  Chairman 
brought  the  meeting  to  a  close  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  LI. 
Turner  for  his  address. 


THURSDAY,  AUGUST  9th. 

The  Castle  was  the  great  object  of  this  day’s  examination,  and 
under  the  guidance  of  Sir  LI.  Turner,  its  Chief  Constable,  a  full  and 
minute  inspection  of  it  was  made,  and  particularly  those  parts  in 
the  construction  were  pointed  out  to  which  reference  had  been  made 
in  the  last  evening’s  address.  To  give  a  detailed  account  of  this 
grand  pile  would  require  a  volume,  and  to  say  but  a  few  words 
would  do  very  inadequate  justice  to  the  theme,  so  we  pass  it  over 
to  a  future  occasion. 

Afterwards  some  of  the  members  went  in  search  of  remains  of 
old  Segontium  ;  but  as  the  old  excavations  have  been  filled  up,  they 
only  found  one  small  fragment  of  original  Roman  walling  "with  the 
recognised  characteristic  features  of  such  work,  forming  the  back 
boundary  of  some  old  cottage  premises.  The  height  of  the  wall 
was  about  10  feet,  and  its  thickness  6  feet.  All  the  facing  stones 
had  been  removed,  and  had  exposed  the  internal  herringbone  con¬ 
struction. 

they  then  proceeded  to  Llanbeblig,  the  mother  church  of  the 
parish,  a  cruciform  structure,  having  in  the  southern  arm  of  the 
transept  a  canopied  founder’s  tomb,  but  no  effigy  or  slab.  The  date, 
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both  of  tomb  and  transept,  judging  from  a  section  of  the  mould¬ 
ings,  would  be  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  In  the 
north  transept  there  is  a  fine  altar-tomb  in- memory  of  “  William 
Griffith,  son  of  Sir  William  Griffith,  Knight,  who  died  Nov.  28, 1587, 
and  Margaret  his  wife,  daughter  of  John  Wynn  ap  Meredith,  Esq., 
who  built  this  tomb,  1593.”  This  church,  with  the  chapel  in  Car¬ 
narvon,  was  bestowed  by  Richard  II  on  the  Nunnery  of  St.  Mary 
in  Chester.  The  Valor  Ecclesiasticus,  26  Hen.  VIII,  gives  it  among 
the  spiritualia  of  that  establishment  as  “  Cornub.  Blyblik  valet  in 
pensione  annual!  Ixs.”;  and  in  the  Ministers’ Accounts,  33  Hen.  VIII, 
we  have  “  The  rectory  of  Bykkyk  and  the  Chapel  of  Carnarvon,  in 
North  Wales,  £3.”  At  the  Dissolution  it  was  appropriated  to  the 
see  of  Chester,  and  still  continues  in  the  patronage  of  the  Bishop  of 
that  diocese. 

A  visit  was  also  made  to  the  little,  disused  church  of  Llanfaglan, 
to  inspect  the  stone  inscribed  fili  xovernii  anatemori.  Two  early 
crosses  were  observed  built  into  the  porch,  one  of  which  is  peculiar 
as  having  a  ship  incised,  with  the  mast  cutting  through  the  shaft  of 
the  cross. 

This  evening  there  was  no  public  meeting ;  but  the  Committee 
met  for  the  transaction  of  business,  and  selected  Lampeter  for  the 
place  of  the  next  Annual  Meeting. 


FRIDAY,  AUGUST  10. 

In  pouring  rain  a  small  party  set  out,  nevertheless,  for  Dinas 
Dinorwig,  near  Llanddeiniolen, — an  oblong  camp  occupying  the  top 
of  a  low  hill,  but  well  defended  by  “  two  deep  trenches  so  formed 
that  their  inner  banks  are  much  higher  than  their  outer ;  and  within 
them  a  slight  ditch  having  again  within  it,  and  upon  the  level  top 
of  the  hill,  a  wall  or  rather  bank  of  loose  stones,  which  was  once, 
and  is  still  partially,  supported  by  large  stones  set  on  edge”.  {Arch. 
Camh.,  1861,  p.  236,  with  plan.) 

Llys  Dinorwig,  next  visited,  is  a  small  hillock  showing  manifest 
signs  of  ancient  occupation,  defended  on  one  side  by  an  earthwork, 
the  greater  part  of  which  has  been  removed ;  and  on  another  retain¬ 
ing  a  piece  of  old  wall  which  may  have  formed  part  of  the  medi¬ 
aeval  Llys  where  Prince  Llewelyn  ap  Gruffydd  held  his  court ;  but 
it  retains  no  architectural  features  to  recall  the  greatness  of  its  past. 

As  the  rain  and  clouds  cleared  off,  the  round  tower  of  Dolbadarn 
w’as  examined.  It  is  in  three  stages,  and  was  erected  probably  in 
the  time  of  Edward  II  to  guard  this  pass  into  the  Snowdon  defiles. 
There  had  been,  however,  a  much  earlier  castle  on  its  site,  for  it 
had  been  occupied  in  the  sixth  century  by  Maelgwn  Gwynedd  ;  had 
afterwards  been  the  prison  of  Owen  Goch,  immured  within  its  walls 
by  his  brother  Llewelyn  ap  lorwerth  for  rebellion  ;  and  it  had  been 
besieged  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  temp.  Edward  I,  when  garrisoned 
by  Dafydd,  brother  of  Llewelyn  ap  Griffith. 
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At  Pantavon,  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  P.  Bay ly  Williams,  rector 
of  Llanrug,  who  hospitably  entertained  the  party,  was  seen  the 
Decius  Stone,  figured  and  described  by  Professor  Westwood  {Arch. 
Camb.f  1855-6),  and  read  by  Mr.  Wynn  Williams  as  imp(eratori)  . 
Q  .(viNTo)  .  tr(aian)o  .  DECio  .  i(vLivs)  .  gal(l)ie(nvs).  It  was  removed 
hither,  some  sixty  years  ago,  from  Dinas  Dinorwig ;  whence  also 
two  of  the  querns  were  brought  which  now  lie  in  the  garden,  and 
one  of  which  is  curious  as  having  seven  grooves  radiating  from  the 
centre. 

The  evening  meeting,  owing  to  some  mismanagement  relative  to 
the  proper  place,  was  held  in  the  Club  Room  of  the  Royal  Welsh 
Yacht  Club,  Professor  Babington  in  the  chair.  This  being  the 
last  meeting,  the  usual  votes  of  thanks  were  passed  : — that  to 
Mr.  Freeman,  the  late  President,  being  proposed  by  Professor  Bab¬ 
ington  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Barnwell ;  that  to  the  Local  Committee, 
also  proposed  by  Professor  Babington,  who  expressed  the  obligation 
of  the  Association  to  the  Chairman,  Sir  LI.  Turner,  for  the  use  of 
the  rooms  in  the  Castle,  and  his  exhaustive  lecture  upon  it ;  seconded 
by  Mr.  Kyrke  Penson,  who,  however,  could  not  agree  with  all  that 
had  been  advanced  in  that  lecture ;  and  that  to  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  Davids,  Junior,  moved  by  the  Chairman  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Howell  Lloyd. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  Mr.  Robinson  to  read  a  paper  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Hooppell  “  On  the  Importance  of  ascertaining  the  Sig¬ 
nification,  in  the  Keltic  Languages,  of  the  Latinised  Names  of  the 
Roman  Stations  and  Towns  situated  in  Great  Britain.”  This  paper, 
which  is  printed  elsewhere,  contains  many  derivations  open  to  criti¬ 
cism  ;  but  time  did  not  admit  of  any  further  discussion,  and  the 
Meeting  was  brought  to  a  close  with  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Chairman,  who  in  briefly  acknowledging  the  same  announced  Lam¬ 
peter  as  the  next  year’s  place  of  meeting. 


THE  MUSEUM. 

^  Besides  some  interesting  relics  from  old  Segontium,-  still  unclas¬ 
sified  and  unarranged.  Professor  Westwood  exhibited  the  plates  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  second  Part  of  Lapidarium  Wallice  ;  Mr.  Robinson,  a 
fine  painting  of  Charles  I;  and  the  Rev.  Wynn  Williams  of  Bodewryd 
the  following  articles  : — 

1.  A  saddle  quern  and  muller,  found  together  at  Trefwry,  in  the 
parish  of  Llanidao,  Anglesey. 

2.  Portion  of  a  saddle  quern,  having  a  receptacle  scooped  out  at 
one  end  for  the  reception  of  the  pounded  grain ;  found  at  Maenhir, 
Llangeinwen,  Anglesey. 

3.  Two  ornamented  querns  (circular),  found  at  Blochty,  Llanidan. 
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4.  One  square,  one  round,  and  two  oval  stone  mortars,  found  at 
Maenhir,  Llan^einwen,  Anglesey. 

5.  Muller,  found  at  Maenhir,  Llangeinwen,  Anglesey. 

6.  A  small  stone  vessel,  triangular  outside.  Query  whether  it  may 
not  have  been  used  as  a  lamp. 

7.  Flat  polishing  stone  (seashore  pebble)  found  at  Maenhir,  Llan¬ 
geinwen,  Anglesey. 

8.  Stone  with  groove  round  the  centre,  which  may  have  been  used 
as  a  hammer. 

9.  Stone  disc ;  may  have  been  used  as  a  weight ;  found  at  Tan- 
ben  cefn,  Llanidan,  Anglesey. 

10.  Another  stone,  which  may  have  been  either  a  weight  or  a 
rubber  of  some  kind  (same  place.) 

11.  Small  stone  hammer ;  found  at  Oaer  Idris,  Llanidan,  Anglesey. 

12.  Perforated  circular  stone,  found  on  the  land  at  Menaifron, 
Anglesey. 

13.  Six  spindle  whorls,  found  at  Menaifron,  Tantwr,  and  Maenhir, 
Llangeinwen,  Anglesey. 

14.  Two  fragments  of  Roman  pottery,  found  at  Dinsylwy  (Arthur’s 
table),  not  far  from  Beaumaris,  Anglesey. 

15.  Two  pieces  of  Roman  pottery,  found  at  Menaifron. 

16.  Three  pieces  of  mortaria  (Roman),  found  at  Menaifron. 

17.  Two  pieces  of  Samian  ware,  found  at  Tanbencefn,  Llanidan, 
Anglesey. 

18.  Three  pieces  of  Roman  pottery,  found  at  Tanbencefn,  Llanidan, 
Anglesey. 

19.  One  ribbed  stone  bead,  found  at  Tybachyfoel,  near  the  ferry, 
Llangeinwen,  Anglesey. 
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